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I was making an official visit, as inspector of finances, 
to the little town of Arvers in Auvergne, and had been 
quartered for two days at the Grand Monarque Hotel. 
What grand monarch ? and why is that classic sign so 
common for public-houses in old-fashioned towns ? Is it 
a tradition that has come down from the age of Louis 
XIV. ? I have not the faintest idea, and I ask anybody 
who can to answer the question. The image repre- 
senting that illustrious and mysterious personage has 
disappeared in almost every case. I recall having seen 
one sign on which he was pictured in a Turkish cos* 
tume. 

The hostess of the Grand Monarque, Madame Oucha- 
fol, was an affable, well-disposed person, devoted to 
anybody or anything connected with the constituted 
authorities: nobility, ancient or modern, plebeian opu- 
lence, official position or local influence — all without 
prejudice to the consideration due to the petty function- 
aries and commercial travellers who constitute the regu- 
lar clientage, the constant profit of a provincial inn. 
Moreover, A^dame Ouchafol had religious sentiments, 
and held her own against the free-thinkers of her neigh- 
borhood. 

One evening, as I was smoking my cigar on the bal- 
cony of the hotel, I noticed on the square, of which the 

(5) 
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church, the mayor's office and the hotel form three sides, 
a tall young man whose figure and bearing would have 
attracted attention anywhere. He had on his arm an 
exceedingly ugly peasant girl. Two fellows, slightly 
tipsy, evidently mechanics in their Sunday clothes, 
were following him, also accompanied by girls in high 
caps, who were, however, very pretty. Why had that 
comely youth, whose bourgeois caste did not lack style, 
and who did not seem to be the worse for liquor, chosen 
for his partner or his friend the ugliest and least showily- 
dressed damsel of them all ? 

This little problem would not have engaged my atten- 
tion more than a minute, had not Madame Ouchafol, 
who was wiping the dust from the leaves of a consump- 
tive orange-tree which stood on the balcony, taken pains 
to call my attention to it. 

" You are looking at Handsome Laurence, aren't you ? " 
she said, casting a most ironical and contemptuous glance 
at the light-hearted Antinous. 

Answering my answer without waiting for it, she con- 
tinued : 

"He's a good-looking fellow — I don't say he isn't — 
but always in bad company I I agree that he's a 
peasant's son, but he has a rich uncle with a title ; and, 
more than that, when a boy has a good education and 
wears the clothes of a gentleman, it isn't decent to go 
about drinking with Tom, Dick and Harry at village 
merry-makings, and especially to walk through the 
streets in broad daylight with such hussies as that on 
his arm ! But that fellow is mad — he has no respect for 
anything ; and the most surprising part of it is, monsieur, 
that he never has aught to say to a girl who might do him 
credit. He is always dallying with perfect monsters, and 
not of the most austere sort, I beg you to believe I " 
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" I will believe whatever you choose, Madame Oucha- 
foi ; but how do you explain this strange taste ? " 

'' I don't undertalce to explain it I It is impossible to 
understand that poor child's behavior ; for after all, mon- 
sieur, I do take an interest in him. His godmother was 
my friend when we were girls, and we often lament to- 
gether over his turning out so badly." 

"Then he is a downright good-for-nothing, is he ? " 

''Ah 1 monsieur, if that was all I if he was only a bit 
of a rake and a libertine I if one could say : ' He is a 
little wild, he is having a good time, he's a harum- 
scarum fellow who will reform and settle down like so 
many others I ' But no, monsieur. He drinks a little, 
but he doesn't get into debt ; his morals aren't exactly 
bad. He isn't quarrelsome either, although on occasion, 
at village fetes or the workmen's balls, when he sees a 
man down, he falls on the men who are beating him and 
gives them a good thrashing, so they say. In fact, he 
might amount to something, for he is neither foolish nor 
lazy ; but, you see, my gentleman has ideas of his own 
—especially one idea which drives his relatives to des- 
pair I " 

"You arouse my curiosity to know what that idea 
is." 

" Let me tell you that instead of accepting a place in 
the customs or the telegraph service, or a tobacco shop, 
or something at the mayor's office, or the registry, or the 
clerk's office, for he has had them all offered to him, he 
prefers to live in the outskirts of the town with his father, 
who used to be a tenant farmer, and now owns a piece 
of land which he has turned into a nursery. Poor Père 
Laurence is an excellent, hard-working man, who has only 
this one child left, whom he undertook to bring up above 
his station, hoping that his own older brother, who is 
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very rich, would take a liking to him and make him his 
heir. But not at all ; the young man» who went to 
Normandie, where his rich uncle lives, after taking his 
degree, allowed himself to be led into a frightful scrape» 
monsieur, and he disappeared for two or three years, 
without letting anyone know what had become of 
him." 

"What was the scrape, Madame Ouchafol ? " 

"Ah ! monsieur, excuse me if I do not tell you, out of 
consideration for Père Laurence, who raises fruit trees 
along his walls, and has always kept me supplied with 
fine peaches and grapes, to say nothing of vegetables, 
which he raises at one end of his field, so that he buys 
the manure from my stable and pays me better for it 
than many people of higher station ; and from affection 
for the young man's godmother, too, who is a friend of 
mine, as I told you, for we took our first communion to- 
gether, 1 must conceal the misery and shame which Hand- 
some Laurence, as they call him hereabouts, has brought 
on his nearest relations, and which would arouse the 
whole town if it should come to be known." 

It was perfectly evident that Madame Ouchafol was 
dying with longing to favor me with the mystery of 
Handsome Laurence's scrape. Being more mischievous 
than inquisitive at that moment, I punished her for her 
reserve by taking my hat and going out for a breath of 
air by the pretty little stream which skirts the hillside 
over which the town is picturesquely scattered. 

Many small towns are, like the one in question, 
charming in their general aspect as seen from outside, but 
dirty and disgusting within : a sharp rock, a ray of the 
setting sun on an old spire, a beautiful line of forest be- 
hind, a stream at the foot, are sufficient for the ground- 
work of a picture which shows them at their best, and of 
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which they form the principal features, arranged to suit 
the artist's pleasure. 

I was wholly engrossed by the tranquil pleasure of 
contemplation, and I watched the last reflections of the 
sun's light fade away in a wonderfully clear sky. That 
presage of fine weather for the morrow reminded me of 
the plan I had formed to visit a cascade which one of my 
predecessors in the office I then held had advised me to 
see. It was then too late for an expedition of any 
length ; but, as I passed a rustic wine-shop, brightly 
lighted and noisy, I determined to go in and make some 
inquiries. 

1 landed in the midst of a village wedding. There 
was drinking and dancing. The first person who ob- 
served my presence was Handsome Laurence himself. 

" I say, Père Tournache," he cried in a musical voice, 
strong and clear, which drowned all the others, "here's 
a traveller ! Wait upon him at once. Just because we 
are enjoying ourselves in your house, you mustn't forget 
people who are entitled to accommodations. — Come, 
monsieur," he added, giving me his chair, "there's no 
seat anywhere. Take mine, I am going to dance a boree 
in the barn, and as I go I will send someone to wait on 
you." 

*' I do not wish to disturb anyone," I replied, touched 
by his courtesy, but not at all tempted by the aspect and 
smell of the festivities. " I came in to ask for some in- 
formation." 

" Can I give it to you ? " 

** Better than anyone probably ; I would like to know 
in which direction and how far away the cliff and water- 
fall of La Volpie are." 

"Very good; come with me and I will show you as 
well as I can." 
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As the handsome fellow seemed to me a little tipsy, 
despite his courtesy and his desire to oblige, I followed 
him more from politeness than with any hope of obtain- 
ing an intelligible explanation. 

*'Look," he said, after leading the way, somewhat 
unsteadily, about ten paces from the house, " do you see 
that long level hill which shuts out the horizon ? It is 
higher than it looks ; it is a genuine mountain, which it 
takes a good hour to climb. Now do you see a sort of 
cleft that runs diagonally from the highest point, just 
over the top of the church steeple ? That's the place.'' 

"1 confess that I can see nothing. It is dark, and I 
probably shall have some difficulty in finding my way 
to-morrow ; couldn't I find somebody hereabout to guide 
me there ? " 

"I was going to propose myself as your companion 
for the day after to-morrow, as I am intending to go 
there ; but to-morrow is too soon." 

*M am sorry." 

*' And so am 1 ; but what would you have ! I abso- 
lutely must get drunk to-night, and it is probable that I 
shall sleep all day to-morrow." 

" Is it urgently necessary that you should be drunk ? " 

** Yes, I could do no less than drink a glass or two to 
celebrate the wedding of an old play-fellow. In a quar- 
ter of an hour, if I drink no more, I shall be melancholy. 
I am always clear-headed and argumentative at first. I 
prefer to finish myself, to be lively, sentimental, wild 
and silly ; after that, I go to sleep and it's all over." 

" There's no harm in being lively, sentimental, wild, 
and even silly, as you say ; but sometimes people are 
ugly in their cups. Aren't you afraid that that will ever 
happen to you ? " 

*' No ; I am satisfied that wine, when it is not poisoned. 
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develops and brings out a man's natural qualities, good 
or bad, and no others. I am not of an ugly disposition, 
I do not drink absinthe, so I am sure of myself.'' 

" Very good ; but you spoke of dancing ?" 

** Yes, dancing is intoxicating too. That great bagpipe 
braying in your ears, the movement, the heat, the dust, 
and all the rest — it's fascinating, 1 tell you ! " 

He spoke with an accent of melancholy, almost of de- 
spair, in which I fancied that I could see a sign of some 
secret sorrow or pitiless remorse. The landlady's words 
recurred to my mind, and I was seized with a feeling of 
compassion for that well-favored youth, who expressed 
himself so well, and who seemed to be of such a gentle 
and honest disposition. 

" Suppose that, instead of finishing yourself so quickly, 
you should stay here awhile and smoke a good cigar with 
me ? " 

" No, I should become melancholy, and I should bore 
you to death." 

" That is my lookout." 

" And mine too. Come, I see that you are a man of 
parts and that it would be very pleasant to talk with you ; 
don't go to La Volpie until the day after to-morrow." 

** Do me the favor to go there with me to-morrow, and 
to refrain from getting drunk to-night." 

*' Do you know, you speak as if you took some special 
interest in me ? Do you know me ? " 

" I never saw you until to-day." 

" Really ? I know that you are the inspector of fi- 
nances who has been staying with Mère Ouchafol for a 
couple of days ; you spend four months every year 
travelling about the province. Have you never met me 
anywhere ? " 

** Never. Are you known away from here ? " 
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be desired, I was greeted with much cordiality and in- 
vited to drink my filL 

"No, no," cried Laurence, "he doesn't drink, but he 
dances. Come, my friend, be my vis-à-vis." 

He had invited the bride, 1 invited the tall homely girl 
whom I had seen on his arm, from the balcony, an hour 
before. I expected to arouse no jealousy, but I soon dis- 
covered that she was a great favorite, perhaps because 
of her bold and good-humored manner, perhaps too be- 
cause she had much wit. I would have liked to make 
her talk about Laurence ; but the uproar, which was, so 
to speak, suffocating, made it impossible to carry on any 
intelligible conversation. 

Laurence was dancing opposite me, and he certainly 
displayed much coquetry in his performance. He had 
taken off his seersucker coat and his waistcoat like the 
others. His shirt, still irreproachably white, outlined his 
graceful figure, his broad shoulders and his swelling 
chest ; the perspiration curled his abundant jet-black 
hair ; his eyes, lustreless a moment before, flashed fire. He 
had the grace of movement inseparable from a fine figure 
and smooth joints, and, although he danced the time- 
honored boree like a genuine peasant, he transformed 
that heavy and monotonous affair into a character dance 
full of grace and vim. He had a bit of wine in his legs, 
to be sure, but in a few moments that tendency to stag- 
ger disappeared, and it seemed to me that he was bent 
upon displaying all his physical advantages to me in 
order to do away with the bad opinion which I might 
have formed of him at first sight. 

As 1 wondered what object he could have had in travel- 
ling all over France, it occurred to me that he might have 
been a model. When he returned to the wine-shop, 
where I accompanied him and where he was asked to 
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sing, I was convinced that he had been a strolling singer ; 
but he had a fresh voice and sang the local ballads with 
the charming simplicity characteristic of an artist and not 
of a street-corner performer. 

Gradually my ideas with respect to him became con- 
fused. I was warm, and I had unsuspectingly accepted 
several bumpers of a sour wine which seemed very harm- 
less, but which was in reality exceedingly heady. I 
realized that, if I did not wish to set a bad example to the 
man at whom I had just been preaching, and if I did not 
wish to be accused by Madame Ouchafol of some " hor- 
rible scrape," I must make my escape from the tipsy 
effusiveness of those excellent suburbanites. So I slipped 
away unseen, and as I returned to the town was ashamed 
to fmd that I could not walk perfectly straight, that I saw 
two of every telegraph post, and that I had an altogether 
unwonted inclination to sing and laugh. 

As I supposed that I was drawing near the town my 
confusion increased. My feet became very heavy, and 
when I had walked what seemed an unconscionable time, 
1 discovered that the town was no longer on the hill, 
or else that I was no longer on the road to the town. A 
fine situation for a public official, and especially for one 
of the soberest of men, who had never been caught by 
drunkenness in his whole life. 

I thought, for my brain had remained perfectly clear, 
that that intoxication had come too quickly not to dis- 
appear in the same way. I resolved to wait until it had 
vanished, and, spying an open hovel which seemed to be 
deserted, I went in and threw myself on a pile of straw, 
heedless of the proximity of a jackass who stood with his 
nose in the empty crib, fast asleep. 

I followed his example, and fell into a slumber as 
peaceful as his. When I woke the day was beginning to 
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break, the ass was still asleep, and yet he was restless 
as to his legs and moved his ankle chains from time to 
time. I had some difficulty in satisfying myself as to 
how I happened to be in that place and in that company ; 
at last, memory returned, I rose, shook my clothes, 
smoothed my hair, rehabilitated myself to some extent 
in my own eyes by the discovery that I had not lost my 
hat, and, feeling absolutely sober, resumed my journey 
without difficulty to the Grand Monarque Hotel, saying 
to myself that Madame Ouchafol would not fail to attrib- 
ute my unseasonable return to some amorous adventure. 
I had barely time to make my toilet and swallow a cup of 
coffee ; for as the clock struck four handsome Laurence 
knocked at my door. He had not slept at all, he had 
danced and sung all night ; but he had kept his promise 
to me, he was not drunk. He had plunged into the 
stream on leaving the wedding feast ; the bath had re- 
freshed and rested him ; he boasted that he could swim 
and dive like a duck. He was light-hearted, active, 
beautiful as Apollo, and seemed four years younger. I com- 
plimented him sincerely, but could not conquer the false 
shame which took possession of me when he noticed that 
my bed had not been occupied. Confusion ! I ven- 
tured to reply that I had worked all night ; luckily the 
ass, the sole witness of my degradation, was incapable of 
betraying it. 

Laurence had supped at two in the morning ; he was 
neither hungry nor thirsty. His only luggage consisted 
of a staff and a sketch-book, which he permitted me to 
examine. He drew very well, representing nature bold- 
ly and conscientiously. We started across the fields, 
and were soon climbing the long slope of the mountain 
by a road which, although very rough and hard, was 
delightfully cool and afforded lovely views. 
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We did not really begin to converse until we had 
reached the precipitous cliffs where the Volpie plunges 
perpendicularly down into a deep ravine. It is a small 
affair, very beautiful, but difficult to approach near 
enough to obtain a good view. 

We remained there two hours, and there it was that 
Laurence revealed to me the horrible mystery of his life. 

1 pass over the conversation which led up little by 
little to this opening of his heart. He told me in all sin- 
cerity that he had long felt an intense desire to unburden 
himself to a man who was indulgent enough and civil- 
ized enough to understand him. He fancied that I was 
such a man. I promised him that he should not regret 
his confidence, and he began thus : 



Story of a Rolling Stone 

I know that 1 am handsome, not only because I have 
heard it said, but because 1 have actually been told so 
under circumstances which I shall never forget. More- 
over, I have sufficient artistic education to know what 
constitutes beauty, and I know that I am endowed with 
all the qualities which it demands. 

You will soon see how far 1 am from being vain of it 
when you learn that it is the source of my greatest sor- 
rows. 1 once loved a woman who spurned me because 
I was not ugly. 

You know that my name is Pierre Laurence, and that 
I am the son of a peasant of this neighborhood, now a 
nurseryman and market-gardener. My father is the best 
of men, although absolutely uncultivated — a fact which 
does not interfere with my veneration for his uprightness 
and gentle nature. My uncle is Baron Laurence, a par- 
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venu ennobled by Louis Philippe and enriched by trade. 
He is settled in Normandie, in a fine old château where 
I went to see him once, after completing my studies, at 
the command of my father, who relied upon his prom- 
ises and upon his remembrance of him. I do not know 
whether he is selfish, whether he despises the humble 
family from which he sprung, or whether I lacked the 
gift of pleasing him. Certain it is that, fresh from 
school, impregnated with the new ideas and afflicted 
with unconquerable pride, I allowed him to see that I 
did not come to him of my own motion, that I preferred 
to die rather than share his opinions and court his worldly 
goods. In a word, he asked me what I needed ; I an- 
swered him boastfully that I needed nothing. He told 
me that I was a handsome fellow because I looked like 
him, that he was glad to see me, and that he was going 
out to push his candidacy for the Chamber of Deputies. 
1 started back to Paris without unstrapping my valise. 
That was seven years ago, and I have never seen him 
since ; I have never written to him. I am perfectly sure 
that he will disinherit me ; he is a bachelor, but he has 
a housekeeper. I bear him no grudge for that. I know 
that, save for his truckling to anybody in power, he is 
a most excellent man, and as charitable as he is called 
upon to be. He owes me nothing. I have not the 
slightest reason for reproaching him. He made his 
money himself, and he is entirely at liberty to dispose 
of it as he sees fit. 

My father doesn't take the matter so philosophically. 
If he has made sacrifices for my education, he has done 
it in the hope that I would some day be a monsieur. That 
is not my fault. I asked nothing better than to be a 
peasant. I was perfectly happy in our humble environ- 
ment, and I always came back here with a feeling of 
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I refused my father's offer. I sacrificed simply my 
individual inheritance. He consented to that, and I re- 
turned to Paris, determined to work and to become a 
great talker, in order to gratify the author of my being, 
and in some measure to satisfy myself as well. Some 
temperamental instinct impelled me to put myself for- 
ward, to stretch out or contract my strong and supple 
arms, to soothe myself with the sound of my powerful 
voice. How shall I express it ? a sort of display of my 
natural advantages seemed to me either a duty or a right, 
I do not know which ; but ambition had no part in it, as 
you will see. 

There was a Latin quarter even in those days. The 
students had not crossed the Seine. They did not keep 
demoiselles, they still danced >^ith grisettes, a genus 
which was already beginning to disappear, and which 
has since disappeared. It was just after 1848. 

I was of too stout a temper to be afraid to drive work 
and pleasure abreast. I soon made friends. A young 
fellow who is strong and fearless, generous and affection- 
ate, good-tempered and noisy, always finds that a pha- 
lanx of followers gathers about him. We were in all the 
mêlées at the balls, at the theatre, at the lectures and in 
the streets. 

I will not describe the adventures and excitements of 
my first year. I returned to the country for the vaca- 
tion. I had worked hard and had not been extravagant. 
My father was delighted with me. 

"Monsieur le baron will change his mind," he said. 

My old comrades in the faubourg voted me a delightful 
fellow because with them, I became a peasant once more. 
In the following winter, after the reopening of the schools, 
a woman decided my destiny. 

We youngsters went to all the first nights at the 
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Ociéon. We made a great uproar over the plays wh 

we wrould have none of and over those we wished to 

courage. There was at that time a young woman v 

played the petite amoureuse rôles at the Odéon, j 

W'hose name appeared in the bills as Mademoiselle Impé 

Her performances in what was called the repert 

passed unnoticed. She was wonderfully pretty and ( 

tinguished looking, and cold by nature, lack of exp 

^K ^^ ^^ shyness ; the public paid no attention to her. 

those days a woman might act Molière's Isabelles i 

scindes and secondary tragic parts for ten years w 

tK ^^^^^ting the slightest notice and without obtain 

e slightest promotion, unless possessed of influence 

^gn places. This girl had no patron in the ministry, 

riend on the press, nor did she scheme to win the sj 

^H^^^ of the public. She spoke her lines intelligem 

^ ^as graceful and modest; one felt that she wa 

conscientious artist, but that she lacked inspiration j 

energy ^nd had not the faintest trace of coquetry. 1 

^yes never questioned the proscenium boxes, and wl 

she lowered them, in order to produce the legitimate 

ect of her part, she did not cast upon the orchestra st 

y^at veiled and wanton glance which seems to say : 

Know all about the things that the character I repres 

seems to know nothing of." 

^ cannot say why it was that, after witnessing v 

indifference her performance in several unimport 

Tôles, 1 was suddenly so impressed by her modest ; 

reserved features that I asked my companions during 

entr' acte if they did not think her charming. They 

glared that she was pretty, but quite without charm 

^e stage. One of them had seen her play Agnès ; 

'0sisted that she had no comprehension of that cla 

feation, and a discussion arose. Should Agnès be i 
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resented as a sly minx who feigns innocence, or as a 
veritable child, who makes very bold remarks without 
understanding their meaning ? I upheld the latter theory, 
and although I cared little whether I was right or not, the 
first time that the Ecole des Femmes appeared on the bill, 
I left the Café Molière and went to see the play. I don't 
know why 1 was ashamed to tell anybody of my purpose. 
The students never listen to the old repertory, which 
however, with a view to their instruction, the regulations 
require to be played at the second Théâtre-Français. 
We are all supposed to know the classics by heart, and 
many declare that they are surfeited with that vener- 
able fare, although they only know brief fragments 
and have never grasped its meaning nor appreciated its 
merits. 

I was in that plight like many another, and, after a few 
scenes I was conscious of a feeling of remorse because I 
had never before appreciated that delightful masterpiece. 
We are no longer romantic, we are too sceptical for that; 
nevertheless romanticism has impregnated the very air 
we breathe ; we have retained its unjust and supercil- 
ious features, and we despise the classics but do little 
more justice to those who have dethroned them. 

The more keenly I relished the old master's amusing 
yet profound work, the more 1 was impressed by the 
charm of the cruel Agnès ; 1 say cruel, because Ar- 
nolphe, despite his folly, is certainly a most unhappy and 
interesting character ; he loves and his love is not re- 
turned ! He is selfish in love, he is a man. His suffer- 
ing escapes by fits and starts, in beautiful lines which find 
an echo in the hearts of all men who are in love, what- 
ever their fate. In almost all of Molière's plays there is 
a background of heart-rending sorrow which sooner or 
later effaces the absurdity attaching to the deceived and 
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jealous lover. The common herd never suspects it. 
Those actors who study their rôles conscientiously are 
struck by it, and that strain of sadness embarrasses 
them ; for if they bring out its tearful meaning, the com- 
mon herd doesn't understand, thinks that they are paro- 
dying grief and laughs all the louder. Amid that hearty 
laughter there are very, very few of the spectators who 
say in their neighbor's ear that Molière was a wounded 
eagle, a profoundly sad heart. But that is true, for I too 
have studied him, and in all his cuckolds I find the misan- 
Ihrope. Arnolphe is a bourgeoise Alceste, Agnès a Céli- 
îTîène in embryo. 

But Mademoiselle Impéria made Agnès interesting by the 
absolute sincerity of her innocence, by certain outcries, 
not plaintive, but rather vigorous and wrathful, against 
oppression. Even while I wondered whether she had the 
right idea of the part, it was impossible for me not to be 
impressed and carried away by her face and her atti- 
tude. I dreamed of her that night ; the next day after 
that 1 walked along the galleries of the Odéon on the 
pretext of visiting the old bookshops, returning always 
to the little latticed door by which the employés of the 
theatre go in and out, and the artists on their way to and 
from rehearsal ; but I waited and watched to no purpose : 
they were rehearsing a new piece in which Impéria had 
no part. All that I could succeed in finding out, by lis- 
tening to the conversation of those who went in and out, 
was that she was ordered to attend the rehearsals begin- 
ning on the following day, the actress who was cast for 
the ingénue part being indisposed and in danger of being 
ill on the day of the first performance. I saw an urchin 
come out with a notice for her, and as he carried the 
paper with the ends of his fingers, apparently thinking of 
something else, I followed him with a treacherous plan in 
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my mind ; 1 pretended to be as distraught as he, and 
jostled him just as he was slipping between two of the 
omnibuses which stand outside the theatre. The paper 
dropped ; I picked it up and handed it to him after wiping 
it on my sleeve, although it was not soiled. I had time 
to read the address: "To Mademoiselle Impéria, Rue 
Carnot, No. 17." 

When the boy had gone on his way, it occurred to me 
to give him five francs and do the errand in his place. I 
dared not. However, I was intoxicated with my discov- 
ery as with a triumph. The first object of an ingenuous 
lover's dreams is to know his divinity's address, as if 
that carried him one step toward success ! 

Nevertheless I followed the little messenger at a dis- 
tance. I saw him enter No. 17, one of the poorest houses 
in that poor street, which was neither paved nor lighted. 
I quickened my pace and met him as he came out, calling 
to the concierge to deliver the note as soon as Mademoi- 
selle What's-Her-Name came in. 

Mademoiselle What's^Her^Name ! Profanation I 1 was 
ignorant of the free-and-easy manners of everybody 
connected with the theatre, even with the most dignified 
theatres. My courage rose, for she was not at home. I 
might learn something about her from the concierge. 
I resolutely entered a dark porch and asked for Mademoi- 
selle Impéria through the window. 

"Out!" was the curt reply of a stout old woman, 
who, despite her abrupt manner, had a pleasant face. 

"When will she return ? " 

"I don't know." 

She eyed me from head to foot with a half-mocking, 
half-kindly expression, and added : 

" Have you her permission to call on her ? " 

"Why, certainly," I replied, in dire confusion. 
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" Let me see it ! " rejoined the old woman, holding out 
her hand. 

1 was about to take to my heels but she detained me. 

"Look you, my boy," she said, "you are one of the 
pretty fellows who think they have only to show them- 
selves ; they come here every day, and it is a great bore 
to this young actress, for she's as virtuous as a little 
angel. Our orders are to tell all fine gentlemen that she 
never receives anyone. So don't take the trouble to 
come again ; good-night and good luck to you ! " 

And with a sneering laugh and a great clatter she raised 
the sash which she had lowered to speak to me. 

I withdrew, humiliated and overjoyed. Impéria was 
virtuous, perhaps as innocent as she seemed. I was over 
head and ears in love. I no longer laughed at my fancy. 
I clung to it as to my life. 

I will not tell you all the plans that I imagined, all the 
efforts I made to force myself to enter the theatre the 
next day. I dared not do it ; but, on the second day, as 
I saw many people of all classes go in and out through 
that little door, which did not seem to be guarded, I mus- 
tered courage to open it and passed before a tiny box for 
the concierge, where there was no one but a child. I had 
seized a moment when two workmen were going in, and 
followed close on their heels ; the child, who was playing 
with a cat, hearing steps and voices which he knew, did 
not so much as look at me. 

The workmen whom 1 followed went up five or six 
steps, made a half turn to the right, went up two or three 
more steps leading to the main staircase, passed through 
a heavy swinging door and disappeared. I stood still for 
a moment, undecided what to do. Thereupon the child 
spied me. 

" Who do you want to see ? " he called out. 
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'* Monsieur Eugène ! " 1 answered at random, and 1 
had no idea why that name came to my lips instead of 
some other. 

"Don't know him," said the boy. "Perhaps you 
mean Monsieur Constant ? " 

" Yes, yes, I beg your pardon ! That's the name ! 
Monsieur Constant," 

** Go straight upstairs." 

And he returned to his cat, which he was busily en- 
gaged in attiring in a woman's cap, probably his mother's. 

What was 1 to say to Monsieur Constant ? and who 
was Monsieur Constant ? I started to follow the work- 
men through the swinging door. 

" That ain't the way ! " cried the child ; " that's the 
way to the stage! " 

" I know that well enough, parbUu! " 1 rejoined in an 
irritated tone. *' 1 have some business there first." 

He allowed himself to be blinded by my audacity. In 
two strides I found myself on the boards, attracted by the 
reassuring obscurity which 1 had foreseen, and in which it 
took me several moments to distinguish my surroundings. 

I was at the back of the stage, and my first impulse 
was to slip behind a canvas which — 1 shall always re- 
member it — represented a bit of garden with gigantic 
hortensias which 1 took at first for gourds. I stood there, 
undecided and with wildly beating heart, until my two 
machinists, passing close to me and grasping two ropes 
attached to pulleys, said to me : 

*Mf you please, monsieur, move away from there! 
Look out for the plantation I " 

They removed my refuge and my shelter ; two other 
workmen unrolled the cylinder which was to substitute 
the walls of a room for the garden, and they in their turn 
shouted to me : 
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I was on the point of being caught between two fires, 
the director in person on the one hand, and on the other the 
mysterious Constant, with whom I had declared that I 
wished to speak, and with whom I was absolutely unac- 
quainted. I fled by the way I had come, and seeking 
always the darkest spots, rushed into the wings at the 
left, where I stumbled upon a fireman in undress uni- 
form who said to me with an oath : 

*' Take care ! can't you see where you're going ? " 

As I asked his pardon most courteously, and as his only 
duties were to guard against the danger of fire, he made 
no objection to telling me where to go so that I should be 
in nobody's way. He pointed to a sort of flying bridge 
leading from the stage to the orchestra, and I hastened 
to cross it, although it was very insecure. 

The theatre was as dark as the stage ; I tried to sit 
down, and finding myself in a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion, I ascertained that the chairs were turned up and 
that broad bands of green canvas were stretched over 
each row of stalls in the orchestra. Then something was 
lighted on the stage and several persons crossed the 
bridge and came toward me. Once more I fled. I 
reached the corridor on the street-floor, and, spying an 
open box, I darted into it and kept out of sight. There I 
could not be discovered unless by the agency of an at- 
tack of coughing or an indiscreet sneeze. 

But what had I gained ? In the first place Impéria was 
not at the rehearsal ; her fellow-actress, the leading in- 
ginue, had recovered and resumed her part, with no in- 
clination to allow herself to be replaced. Impéria, as an 
understudy liable to be called upon at a moment's no- 
tice, should be in the theatre, to study the mise en scène 
and to listen to such remarks as the author and manager 
might make to the ingénue. How was I to distinguish 
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and recognize anyone in that enormous hall, almost 
empty, and lighted only by three lamps hung upon posts 
set up on the stage, which cast a ghastly light, broken 
by huge patches of shadow, upon surrounding objects ? 
Of that dim smoky light, which was made even more 
deceptive by a sunbeam that fell from the flies upon a 
jutting angle of the scenery, none at all reached the cen- 
tre of the hall. The whole audience consisted of about 
half a score of persons seated in the orchestra stalls with 
their backs toward me. They were probably the man- 
ager, the costumer, the leader of the claque, one of the 
physicians, in a word, members of the staff, artists or 
employés ; and there were three or four women, one of 
whom presumably was she in whose presence I had 
hoped to stand. But how was I to approach her ? Un- 
questionably, persons unconnected with the establishment 
were denied admission at rehearsals, and I could not 
without a falsehood claim to have business with anyone; 
in any event, my falsehood being readily discovered, I 
should be expelled with contumely, with no right to de- 
mand that it should be done with any ceremony. 

From time to time the sound of brooms, of carpets be- 
ing shaken, of doors being closed violently, came from 
the rear of the hall. One of the persons seated in the 
orchestra cried out : " Hush ! stop that noise ! " then 
turned and seemed to explore every nook and corner 
with an angry and penetrating glance, which I fancied 
that I could feel fall on me. I made myself small and 
held my breath. 1 dared not leave the box for fear of 
betraying my presence. At last that Cerberus, the man- 
ager, rose and interrupted the rehearsal, declaring that 
the boxes and galleries must be cleaned and swept either 
before or after the rehearsals, as it was impossible to work 
in such an uproar and with so much to divert the atten- 
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tion. Thus they took away my last hope, for it had oc- 
curred to me to bribe one of those subordinate employés 
and to take his place the next day. 

Another idea passed through my brain. Was it im- 
possible to introduce myself as an actor ? What I had 
seen of the rehearsal had shown me how little initiative 
is left to the artist, how his task is chewed for him, so to 
speak. I had not the faintest idea of what is called mise 
en scène, and the majority of theatre-goers have no 
more idea of it than I had. They artlessly believe that 
the marvellous order, the smoothness of the movements 
and meetings of the characters on the stage, which are all 
arranged to facilitate the exchange of lines without appar- 
ent premeditation, to emphasize the ejffects and to give 
every situation, no matter how unimportant, its proper 
relief, are spontaneous results due to the intelligence of 
the actors or the logic of the dialogue. But the contrary 
is the fact. Ordinary artists either lack intelligence, or 
have too much, or don't display it; or else think too 
much about the effect they hope to produce and deliber- 
ately sacrifice verisimilitude to do it so far as the at- 
titudes and situations of the other actors are concerned. 
The mise en scène may be compared to a military order 
which regulates the bearing, the gestures, the play of 
feature of every member of the cast, even the most un- 
important. One can mark with chalk on the floor the 
space over which each person is at liberty to move at 
a given moment, the number of steps he must take, the 
angle to be formed by his arm in a certain gesture, the 
precise spot on which a body is to fall, the pose to be as- 
sumed by the body in supposititious sleep or swooning, in 
every fall, burlesque or tragic — all these things, so far as 
the classic repertory is concerned, are regulated by abso- 
lute traditions. In new plays, all these details require 
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much feeling of the way, experiments which may be 
abandoned, or may be adopted and insisted on : hence 
disputes, sometimes very warm, in which the author 
passes judgment as the court of last resort, at the risk of 
making a sad mistake, if he lacks insight, taste and expe- 
rience. Artists, at all events those who have a certain 
authority due to their talent, also join in the discussion ; 
they cry out against the author's demands, just or un- 
just. The little fellows say nothing; they suffer and 
keep out of sight. If they are awkward or unattractive, 
the author may be obliged to sacrifice an effect which he 
thought worth while, and to make the best use he can of 
their natural parts ; and even then the use to be made of 
those parts must be carefully marked out for them, so 
that they may not make the slightest change in a hun- 
dred performances. The actor who extemporizes his 
effects at the performance runs the risk of ruining the 
play ; he confuses all those who act with him. And not 
only does a misplaced word in a cue throw them off the 
track, but an unexpected gesture, an unusual attitude. 
Thus the mise en scène is something in which everybody 
has a part ; the actor is no more at liberty therein than a 
common soldier in a dress parade. 

Noticing this fact, I fancied that one could soon learn 
the trade without special studies, and with no other tal- 
ent than that which the managers mark out for him and 
suggest to him, for I heard them dictating and chanting 
intonations to the beginners and even to the experienced 
actors, when they carelessly misplaced their emphasis. 

"Why should I not undergo that apprenticeship," I 
said to myself, "even though it leads me to nothing 
more than the joy of approaching the woman 1 love ? I 
will try it." 

As soon as my mind was made up, I felt more comfort- 
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able in my hiding-place. Illusion soon becomes complete 
in a brain of twenty years. It seemed to me that I was 
already one of the company, that I belonged to the 
theatre, that I was entitled to be where I was. 

When a plan takes shape in my mind, I have no rest 
until I have put it in execution. The rehearsal of the 
second act came to an end and they stopped there ; they 
discussed back and forth, from the stalls to the stage, the 
question whether it was necessary to repeat those two 
acts on the next day, or whether they should begin work 
on the third act. The manager had risen and was walk- 
ing toward the bridge to return to the stage. 

I seized that moment to leave my box, and hasten, 
with perfect self-possession, toward the exit from the 
stalls. I reached that spot simultaneously with three 
women ; one was tall and thin, another old and stout, the 
third was quite young, but she was not Impéria. So 
I had no other emotion to repress than that aroused by the 
thought of measuring swords with the management. I 
returned to the stage, where I boldly joined a group about 
the author and the manager. The latter was insisting on 
the necessity of making a cut in the play. The author, 
completely crushed, yielded sorely against his will. 

^'Come into my office," said the manager, "we will 
attend to it at once." 

It had never occurred to me to examine this manager, 
I was so excited ; but everybody knew him : he was 
Bocage, Bocage the great actor. 1 had never seen him 
act, being a new-comer in Paris ; but his noble face was 
like one of the monuments of the quarter, and one had 
but to be a student to love Bocage. He allowed us to 
sing the Marseillaise between the acts, and when we 
called for it the orchestra gave us it without demur. 
That lasted until the day when the Marseillaise was offi- 
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^nd he vanished, shouting to the hair-dresser : '* My 
rig, Thomas, how about my wig for to-night ? " 

I found myself in a low, oblong room, adorned with 
ortraits of famous authors and actors. But I looked at 
othing; I simply counted the beats of my agitated 
eart. When the clock struck five, I had been waiting 
nree-quarters of an hour. The bustle and uproar on 
le stage had gradually diminished ; everybody had gone 
> dine. I dared not move ; the manager had certainly 
jrgotten me. 

At last Constant reappeared, napkin in hand. In the 
lidst of his meal he had remembered me, the honest 
îllow ! 

"Monsieur Bocage is still here," he said. **Do you 
^ant to speak to him ? " 

"Surely," I replied. 

Thereupon he led me to one of the offices of the man- 
gement, where I found myself in Bocage's presence, 
'he great artist glanced at me with a beautiful, kindly 
ye, which did not lack shrewdness, pointed to a chair, 
sked me to wait a minute, gave Constant five or six 
rders in less than a minute, wrote a few lines on each 
f half a dozen sheets of paper, and, when we were 
lone, asked me what I wanted, in a most amiable tone, 
/hie h signified none the less : ** Make haste ! " 

" I would like to go on the stage." 

He looked at me again. 

"You certainly wouldn't make a bad figure there. A 
me jeune premier! Where do you come from ? " 

" I have no recommendation." 

"Then you're not from the Conservatoire ? " 

"No, monsieur, I am a law student." 

"And you propose to leave a profession in which, I 
lave no doubt, your parents " 

3 
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if I should give you any reason to regret your kindness 
to me ! " 

He was impressed by the sincerity of my emotion, for 
tears of joy and gratitude had come to my eyelids. He 
offered me his hand and took his hat, saying : 

"Until to-morrow, at the same time as to-day." 

I instantly made the circuit of all the people who knew 
me. Without giving them an inkling of my love for an 
actress, I told them I could obtain my entrée at the theatre 
if they were willing to give a good account of me. In 
two hours I had a list of more than twenty names. My 
landlord, my tailor, my bootmaker, and my hatter attest- 
ed with equal warmth that I was a most eocullent fellow, 
irreproachable in every respect. My comrades did still 
better : they insisted on escorting me to the manager's 
office the next day, with their students' cards stuck in 
their hats. They were not admitted, for Constant was 
on his guard ; but Bocage saw them from the window, 
smiled at them in answer to their salutations, and signed 
a document giving me unrestricted admission to all parts 
of the establishment. It was a very great favor, which 
was granted to a few young artists only, and 1 was 
nothing as yet. 

That very evening 1 attended the performance. Alas ! 
Impéria was not to appear until Friday ; but I determined 
to become acquainted with the actors of my own age and 
to obtain a foothold in the green-room, so that I might be 
certain of meeting her there. 

Naturally I thanked the young comique for the protec- 
tion he had proffered me. He already knew of my ad- 
venture. He had witnessed the ovation, if I may so 
describe it, which had commended me to Bocage's con- 
fidence. He presented me to his comrades as an aspi- 
rant with a backing, discharged innumerable bewilder- 
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ing jests at me, and left me completely dazed by that 
stage wit, in comparison with which that of the second- 
year student is very heavy, colorless and provincial. 

In three days I was quite at home there, except that I 
was conscious how far I was from catching the tone of 
the establishment. 1 had a feeling too that my position 
as a sort of supernumerary on sufferance gave me no 
right to make myself comfortable. I trembled lest 1 
should incur the slightest reproach from the manager who 
had so generously thrown the door open to me. So that 
I imposed upon myself a reserved and courteous attitude 
which was all the easier to me because, realizing my in- 
feriority as I did, I should not have cut a very brilliant 
figure in repartee. 1 must say too that the actors, gen- 
erally speaking, were persons of much tact and good 
manners ; devoid of stiffness or affectation, they had the 
tone of the best society, and it is certain that I learned 
more by listening to their conversation in the entr'actes 
than by watching them at work. Two or three of them 
were privileged to say anything, but they did not abuse 
that privilege openly, in the presence of women ; all of 
the latter had the art of enforcing respect at the theatre, 
whatever their private morals may have been. 

So I took lessons in deportment and in that simplicity 
of bearing which is the stamp of a good education. They 
had all learned in theory the best way of carrying them- 
selves in society, and in the very highest circles they 
would have appeared as courtly and dignified as on the 
stage. They had become accustomed to that sort of 
thing, and there was no difference, even when they were 
in merry mood, between the characters they represented 
and their real characters. I realized all that I lacked of 
being a civilized man ; love suggested to me the ambi- 
tion to make myself agreeable. I was almost pleased 
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that I had not as yet to meet Impéria's eyes, and in order 
not to delay the metamorphosis which I was determined 
to effect, I left the wine-shop, I turned my back on bil- 
liards, I vanished from the Closerie, I devoted to legal 
and literary studies all the time that I did not pass at the 
theatre. My friends complained ; they had never seen 
me so serious and orderly in my habits. 

At last, Friday arrived. During the five days that I 
had been certain of seeing her near at hand, of speaking 
to her, perhaps, I had never once ventured to utter Im- 
péria's name, and, whether from chance or from indiffer- 
ence, no one had ever spoken of her in my presence. 
Phèdre was on the bill, and Impéria's name also appeared 
upon it ; she was to play Aricie. I had already learned 
to dress becomingly with my modest wardrobe. I 
passed an hour at my toilet ; 1 looked at myself in the 
mirror as a woman would have done ; I asked myself a 
hundred times if my face, which had pleased Bocage and 
Constant, would not fail to please her. I forgot to dine. 
I was walking under the galleries of the Odéon before 
the gas was lighted ; 1 was in the direst distress, and at 
the same time my head was swimming with intoxicating 
joy. 

At last the clock strikes the hour and I enter the green- 
room ; no one there as yet save an old woman accom- 
panied by a tall, thin girl, in a Grecian costume, who 
looks at herself in dismay in the mirror and says that she 
is ready to faint. 1 bow and take my seat on a bench. 
I wonder if that robe and those white bands are the cos- 
tume, somewhat too pretentious surely, of a mere figur^ 
ante. CEnone arrives in her scarlet tunic covered with 
a broad tawny peplum. She sits down in an easy -chair, 
with her feet on the fire-dogs, and exclaims : 

" What beastly weather ! " 
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Old tragédiennes often copy the manners of a sub- 
lieutenant of the Empire which Mademoiselle Georges 
affected. Comedy imparts good breeding ; tragedy, 
which trenches on the superhuman, produces by reaction 
a craving to enter into reality to the greatest possible 
extent. 

The old woman in a plaid shawl who accompanied the 
young Greek goes to Œnone and with a low reverence 
begs her to cast a glance at her daughter's costume. 

"What does this mean ? " cried Phèdre's nurse ; '* is 
she to play Aricie to-night ? " 

*' For the first time, Madame Régine. She is terribly 
frightened, poor child ! I tell her that it's great luck for 
her that Mademoiselle Impéria is sick ; if it wasn't for 
that " 

" Impéria sick ? " cries Thésée, entering at that mo- 
ment ; " what a pity ! Is it anything serious ? " 

"So it seems," replied the mother, "for Mademoiselle 
Impéria wouldn't give up her part for a finger-ache." 

Hippolyte enters next. 

" Did you know that little Impéria is sick ? " 

" I have just heard so. It seems too that it's some- 
thing serious." 

"What is it, pray?" says OEnone ; "what is the 
matter with the child?" 

" Here's the doctor," says Théramène. — " What's the 
matter with our Aricie, doctor ? " 

"I am afraid of typhoid fever," is the doctor's an- 
swer. 

" The devil I poor dear I what a pity ! Have you seen 
her to-day ? " 

"Two hours ago." 

" It must have developed all of a sudden, as we knew 
nothing about it," says OEnone. 
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" So suddenly," replies the new Aricie's mother, *' that 
my daughter hasn't even been able to have a partial re- 
hearsal." 

" She thinks of nothing but her daughter, that crea- 
ture ! " said OEnone, rising; "for my part, I feel very 
grieved. Impéria is poor, with no family, no backing of 
any sort, did you know it ? Til wager that she hasn't 
so much as a cat with her, and not twenty francs in her 
little purse I Messieurs and mesdames, we will make up* 
a little subscription between the acts, and as soon as I am 
dead, I'll go and see the sick girl. Who will come with 
me, to help me take care of her if she's delirious ? " 

" I will ! " I cried, as pale as death, and utterly unable 
to restrain myself any longer. 

" Who are you ? " said OEnone, looking at me with a 
bewildered air. 

"They are beginning, mesdames and messieurs!" 
cried the monitor, jangling his bell. 

This sudden interruption relieved me from the atten- 
tion which my confusion and my desperation would cer- 
tainly have attracted. I ran at full speed to Impéria's 
house. There was no one in the concierge's lodge ex- 
cept a deaf old fellow, who finally understood that 1 was 
inquiring for the young actress, and said to me : 

" It seems that she ain't very well ; my wife's with 
her." 

I rushed to the stairs, shouting back at him that I came 
from the doctor employed at the theatre. He pointed to 
the rear end of the hall and a door partly open on the 
ground floor. I passed through two small rooms, wretch- 
edly furnished but exquisitely neat, which looked on a 
tiny garden, and found myself face to face with the con- 
cierge, to whom 1 repeated the lie I had just told her hus- 
band. 
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She recognized me at once and said with a shake of 
her head : 

*^ Is this another fable you are telling me ? " 

'* How should I know that Mademoiselle Impéria is sick 
if I did not come from the theatre ? " 

" What's the doctor's name ? " 

1 told her. 

" I begin to believe you. After all, in the state she's 
in — Come in with me." 

She opened the door, which she held half closed behind 
her, and I followed her ; but when I was in the room 
where the poor young actress lay on a child's bed, pros- 
trated by fever, I was seized with dread and remorse. It 
seemed to me that I was insulting a death agony, and 
I dared not approach her or even look at her. 

" Come, feel her pulse ! " said the good woman, "see 
if the fever's increasing. She isn't conscious, you know." 

I must either feel the pulse or abandon my rôle of phy- 
sician. I had to lift that poor lifeless arm and take that 
sweet little hand, burning with fever, in mine. Surely 
nothing could be more chaste than that examination, but 
I had never studied medicine ; I could do nothing for her, 
I had no right to force my devotion upon her. If she, 
that shy and austere maiden, should chance to open her 
eyes and see her hand in a stranger's, her malady would 
be heightened by my fault. As I made these depressing 
reflections, I glanced mechanically at a photograph that 
lay on the table ; it was a picture of a man who was 
neither young nor handsome, a relation doubtless, per- 
haps her father. It seemed to me that that refined and 
gentle face looked reproachfully at me. I walked away 
from the bed and determined to tell the truth to the poor 
girl's humble nurse. 

" 1 am not a doctor ! " 
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**Ah ! there you are ! I suspected as much ! " 

" But I am connected with the theatre, and I know 
that the other artists are disturbed about their young 
comrade's isolation — and her poverty too. They are 
going to take up a collection, and one of the ladies pro- 
poses to sit up with her. As I had nothing to do to-night 
and feared that you might be embarrassed by her illness, 
I have brought you my subscription. I see that you are 
devoted to her, and your face tells me that you are kind 
and honest. Do not let her want for anything, take care 
of her as if she were your own daughter, and we will 
help you. I shall not venture to come again unless I am 
sent for ; I have no right to offer my services " 

" But you're in love with her like so many others ain't 
you ? That isn't a crime ; you have a kind and honest 
face too. I will give you leave to come and ask about 
her at the lodge. That's all. You're too young for a 
husband, she won't have a lover, and I won't be the one 
to advise her to make a fool of herself. Come, go away 
now and set your mind at rest ; whether they bring her 
any money or not, whether they do help me or don't 
help me, she shall be taken care of like my own daugh- 
ter, as you said yourself ; it was very pretty, but it 
wasn't necessary. Adieu ! take back your money ; I 
have some myself if the little one needs any." 

I dared not return to the theatre, I felt that I should 
be questioned and should betray myself. In view of the 
condition in which I had left Impéria, I could not assume 
an indifferent air nor invent another lie. Besides, I was 
tired of lying, and I blushed for my stratagems. Sincer- 
ity is the basis of my character. 

To reconcile my conscience and my love, I determined 
to devote myself to the stage in all earnestness. Hitherto 
I had not seriously put the question to myself ; nor had I 
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Reflecting thus, I walked ail about the neighborhood, 
through Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs, the Luxembourg 
Garden, Rue de l'Ouest, Rue Vavin, and returned to 
shabby Rue Carnot, watching in the shadow for OEnone, 
whom I saw go into the house with another woman about 
ten o'clock. As I learned afterward, they had a very 
slight acquaintance with Impéria, but they were kind- 
hearted. All actors are, with very few exceptions. 
Whatever their faults, their passions, aye, their vices, 
their charity, their self-sacrificing devotion to one another 
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are truly admirable. I was in a position subsequently to 
learn that no other profession is characterized by such 
fraternal compassion. 

I passed the night wandering about like a ghost in the 
wind and rain. It was barely daybreak when I knocked 
timidly at No. 17. The door was opened at once, and the 
good concierge stood before me. 

" Up already ? " she said with a smile. " Upon my 
word, you do love her dearly, don't you ? Rejoice, for 
she is much better. She knew her comrades. She has 
almost no fever at all. I have just had a little nap, and 
I'm going back to her. These ladies are going now and 
coming again at noon." 

"Will you allow me to come and inquire at eleven ? " 

" Yes, but if she's all right, you'll let us alone, won't 
you ? " 

I went home and threw myself on my bed. 

At eleven o'clock Madame Romajoux — that was the 
concierge's name — ^told me that the doctor had called. 
He had said : 

" It will amount to nothing, we shall get out of it with 
nothing worse than a fright ; keep her in the house five 
or six days and she will be all right." 

When she told me that her name was Romajoux, I said 
to her, seizing a pretext to prolong the interview, that 
either she or her husband must be from Auvergne. 

" Both of us," she replied.— "And you ? " 

" I am from Arvers." 

"We are from Volvic ; that's some distance away. 
What's your name ? " 

I gave her the first name which came to me that was 
not my own. 

** What do your people do ? 

"They're peasants. 
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"Know her! I don't know her," I replied; *M have 
never spoken a word to her. 

" On your honor ? 

" On my honor. 

'* But you have a fancy for her ? " 

" Why do you say so ? 

" You offered to sit up with her as if you were her 
brother or — He blushes, messieurs ! see how he blushes ! " 

*' A man blushes readily and for no cause at my age, 
especially when he is catechised by a talented young 
lady like you." 

** Thanks ; you are very polite ; and then ? " 

'* And then, and then — Why, you said in my presence 
last night that the young lady was poor, without family, 
but respectable ; you talked about fever and delirium. 
Her misfortunes and, above all, your devotion to her im- 
pressed me, touched me. I offered my services, heed- 
less of the impropriety of my first impulse — and that's 
the whole of it." 

She looked me in the eye, with a mischievous expres- 
sion, and said : 

" Is it really true that you obtained admission here 
among us in order to study acting ? " 

1 was sure of myself this time, and 1 answered in such 
a way as to convince her. 

The incident had no sequel. People talked about 
Impéria, they esteemed her highly, although no one out- 
side of the theatre knew her personally ; but her good 
breeding, her deference to advice, her modesty and her 
high spirit were appreciated. 

"Is it true, quite true," said someone, "that she is 
such a star of purity as she seems ? " 

" I am perfectly sure of it, for my part," Madame Ré- 
gine replied. " If you had seen that poor little establish- 
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ment, so neat and nsodest and quiet ! Besides, you 
know what Bellamare told us about his pupil ? " 

" Yes ! she was seventeen when he brought her to us ; 
but she is eighteen now." 

"Well, that makes no difference," rejoined Régine. 
*' Dame ! I won't answer for it that when she is twenty 
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We were interrupted by the resumption of work, and 
they went down to the stage. I remained alone in the 
green-room with the leader of the orchestra, an excellent 
and most intelligent man, who was reading over the 
manuscript of the first acts to see where he would have 
to interpolate a bar or two of music. He was very kind 
and fatherly to me ; I ventured to ask him who Bella- 
mare was, and as that individual is to play an important 
part in my narrative, I call your attention to the details 
which were given me. 

" Bellamare ? " said the leader of tiie orchestra, " have 
you never heard of Bellamare ? He is the friend of the 
house, a former member of this company. He played 
the comic parts, and he had talent too ; but he talked 
through his nose, and his voice was not powerful enough 
for such an enormous stage. He has had great success in 
the provinces. Here the public tolerated him but would 
not adopt him, so that after a few years he returned to 
the provinces with a troupe which he recruited and 
trained to suit his own pleasure. He has been some- 
times successful, sometimes unsuccessful in his ventures, 
but has always borne himself with so much delicacy of 
feeling and generosity, that he has won genuine esteem, 
and when he goes under, he always finds friendly and 
trustful hands to bring him back to the surface. He has 
not ceased to maintain friendly relations with all of us, 
and he comes to see us every year about the time that we 
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close, In order to engage those artists who are without 
engagements to tour the provinces with him. Those 
whom he can't employ himself he tells whom to apply 
to, recommends them and finds occupation for them all. 
Everybody who comes from Bellamare is sure of a cor- 
dial reception everywhere. In fact, he is an authority 
and a celebrity in the profession. And it just occurs to 
me that the very best thing you can do when you have 
made the most of what you see here, is to ask Bellamare 
for a chance to make your début, no matter where. If 
you can induce him to take you into his own company, 
you will find in him an invaluable adviser and a teacher 
of the first order for serious even more than for comic 
parts ; for if nature refused him the qualities of a success- 
ful actor, intelligence has filled the gap, and he is proba- 
bly the most successful teacher in existence. He sees at 
a glance all that can be made of an aspirant, and when 
he procured an engagement for little Impéria here last 
winter, he said to the management : ' She will be correct, 
but cold this first year. I will take her again next vaca- 
tion and bring her back to you improved. The third 
season you won't be willing to let her go, and you will 
give her ten thousand francs a year.' " 

"And meanwhile ? " I asked. 

"She earns eighteen hundred, which is far too little 
for a virtuous girl who has parents on her hands ; but it 
is much as a débutante can hope for. Luckily she is 
very clever and very brave. While she is learning her 
parts she makes very beautiful lace which the other 
women here buy without haggling over the price. They 
know that she needs the money, and really, although 
their morals are not very rigid, they can't help admir- 
ing her. They know that it probably will not last ; that 
poverty almost always ends by wearing out the will ; 
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She took up her work and began to make that mar- 
vellous lace work which she made so rapidly and so 
well. I gazed at her profile, for I dared not move so 
that I could see her face. She was ten times prettier 
by daylight than by candlelight. Her skin was of a lus- 
trous fineness, her long brown eyelashes kissed her 
cheeks, her lovely light-chestnut hair fell in a braid upon 
her firm white neck, which was surrounded by a cloud 
of little curls which had escaped from restraint. She was 
shorter than I thought — undeniably short — but so well 
proportioned and so graceful that she had seemed to me 
almost tall on the stage ; her feet and hands, her tiny 
ear, were masterpieces of modelling. I happened to 
cough, for I had narrowly escaped an attack of pleurisy 
as a result of passing the night out-of-doors during her 
illness. She turned as if surprised, and returned my 
bow with a movement of the eyelids, indifferent or dis- 
trustful, which seemed to say: "Who is this gentle- 
man ? *' But her attention was not attracted by one new 
face more or less. Her eyes returned to her work, and 
I had no ground for hope that my infernal lucf^face had 
made an impression on her. 

I took my courage in both hands as they say. I pre- 
tended to be looking at the portrait of Talma, which hung 
by the mantel. I had drawn near to the fire ; but my 
back was almost turned to her, and I imagined that she 
was preparing to move in order not to be near me. 1 
did not choose that she should carry out that purpose, 
and, coughing again — this time to keep myself in counte- 
nance — I left the room by the door leading to the stage. 
I took a seat in the orchestra, and I heard Bocage say to 
the director, pointing to the ingénue who was then re- 
hearsing : 

** Léon, this girl won't do at all ; she is impossible 1 

4 
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At the end of the act, we shall have to give her up. Im- 
péria would not be any more impassioned, but she would 
not be awkward and vulgar. Hasn't she recovered ? " 

"I don't think so." 

"Make enquiry." 

1 ventured to say that Mademoiselle Impéria was in the 
green-room. 

"Why the devil does she stay there ? — My dear boy," 
he said to me, "be kind enough to go and say that we 
desire her presence here, in her own interest." 

I made but one leap from the stage to the green-room 
and delivered my message in such humble terms that she 
was astonished, and could not repress a faint smile. 

"Yes, monsieur," she replied, " I will have the kind^ 
ness to obey." 

She put her work in her pocket, and went and sat 
down by the entrance to the stalls. Bocage greeted her 
with a nod, to which she replied with a bow at once 
dignified and respectful. With another motion of his 
head he summoned me, and said, passing me his fur- 
lined foot-warmer : 

"That child is still suffering ; give her this." 

I almost knelt on the floor to place that bit of fur under 
Imperials feet. She thanked me with the ease of a woman 
accustomed to such attentions, and thanked her manager 
with another bow. She received that act of charity as 
a kind-hearted princess receives the homage which is 
her due. I was impressed at that moment by the placid 
yet firm expression of her face ; indeed, I was dismayed 
by it. She had no need to study the other actors in 
order to acquire noble and simple manners ; she could 
have given them all lessons. How small and awkward 
1 felt in her presence ! 

While the ingénue was wallowing through the last 
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scene of the act, the impatient director, after exchanging 
a few words with the author, went to where Impéria was 
sitting. 

** Take heed of the criticisms made on your comrade. 
The part is to be taken away from her. Be ready to re- 
hearse it to-morrow." 

Impéria made no reply, but a tear rolled down her 
cheek. 

"Well, what is the matter ? " queried the director. 

"Ah I monsieur, this is the first time I have been 
obliged to cause pain to anyone ! " 

"You must get used to that, my child; it's the way 
of the stage ! " 

The next day she took the place of Mademoiselle Co- 
rinne, who declared herself her implacable enemy. 

The play went more satisfactorily and more rapidly. I 
noticed that when it was necessary to enliven Imperials 
somewhat too stately action, they always spoke to her 
with the greatest deference, and that, in those parts of 
the rôle where her good qualities manifested themselves, 
they applauded her warmly. Evidently they had for her 
a degree of consideration beyond her age and her posi- 
tion. She owed it to her conduct and her sweetness of 
manner, which inspired respect and sympathetic interest 
at the same time. In the green-room this secret influ- 
ence made itself felt even more plainly. Actors are like 
children, rebellious sometimes, and fickle and ready to 
break everything, but they are impressionable children, 
acute observers, exceedingly sensitive instruments which 
a mere breath sets vibrating. Arrogant and cruel when 
they are in a disparaging mood, they are always ready to 
be enthusiastic, and it often happens that two irreconcil- 
able enemies applaud each other frantically under the 
influence of sincere admiration. They have the freedom 
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** I am only a child," I replied, ** and I have the confid- 
ing nature of my years ; I can't understand one's not 
marrying the woman whom one loves." 

" That is very pretty," said Régine ; ** but as a man 
at your age loves all women, that would require you to 
take a good many marriages on your hands." 

**At my age," I retorted wildly, addressing Impéria, 
who was smiling, **one loves but one woman." 

" Only one at once perhaps," rejoined Régine ; ** but 
surely you take the first one who passes under your nose 
for your ideal." 

** Ideal ? there is no such thing I " said the stout indi- 
vidual who played the financier rôles, addressing the 
raisonneur.^ 

Thereupon the raisonneur delivered a discourse which 
was evidently taken from his repertory. He had become 
very fluent by dint of reasoning on the stage. He said 
that ideality was a relative term, that every man con- 
structed his own ideal in his brain and embellished it 
with all the fascinations to which his temperament made 
him accessible. 

" I once knew," he said, ** a man of refined talent and 
apparently most fastidious in his tastes, whose ideal was 
a stout woman who was an expert cook. — At your age," 
he continued, addressing me, " it's just the opposite ; you 
youngsters love transparent women who live on nothing 
but dew." 

"Don't deny it," said the jeune comique to me, "a 
jeune premier ought to be like that. To cut his bread in 
small pieces and dip them in a rose-bud for his break- 
fast ; nothing is subtle or fragrant enough for Lindor 
or for Celio : nobody is less suited to household cares I 

* In the old comedies, the serious character, whose language was 
always dialectic and moral. 
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" To whose heart ? " she asked with heart-rending 
tranquillity. 

** To the only heart in the company that is still free so 
far as I know." 

" Do you mean mine ? What do you know about it, 
Monsieur ? " 

"Ah ! I beg your pardon, that's another question. 1 
did not suppose— Someone said — What creatures women 
are, and how the Agnèses in this world deceive one ! " 

** I am not an Agnès. No one tyrannizes over me." 

" But Horace " 

"I don't know Horace." 

*' Come," interposed Régine, "tell us the truth, my 
dear. You are virtuous; but you're not a prude, and 
you haven't lived to be eighteen years old without hav- 
ing a preference for someone ? " 

I was ready to swoon, and someone called attention to 
my pallor ; Impéria had the pitiless cruelty inherent in 
virtue, and she replied with a smile : 

" You insist upon knowing ? Very well, I have no 
special desire to conceal it. There is someone, far away 
from here, whom I love most sincerely." 

I do not know whether anyone asked her any more 
impertinent questions, nor how she evaded them. I 
rushed from the room and went out to exhale my despair 
under the chestnuts of the Luxembourg. 

What a painful wound, what a downfall, what wrath 
and what bitter sorrow ! I can laugh to-day at the 
cause ; but my heart still bleeds at the memory of the 
effect. 

It was so deep that I was really frightened. Was I 
mad ? How and why had I fallen so frantically in love 
with a young woman whom I had known for so few days 
and to whom I had just spoken for the first time ? What 
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did I know of her after all ? Why had 1 taken it into my 
head to be the first man to play a part in her life and to 
please her at first sight ? 

As I was walking along the Avenue de T Observatoire, 
I met Léonce, one of our jeunes premiers, a wild young 
fellow and a very poor actor, whose place I might easily 
have taken from him at the outset if I had been an ill- 
natured individual. He had a gloomy and desperate air. 

"Ah ! my dear Laurence," he cried, almost throwing 
himself into my arms, *' if you knew how I am suffer- 
ing ! " 

" What about ? what's the matter ? " 

" She loves someone ! " 

"Who is she?" 

" Impéria ! she has just announced it openly and with 
an air of bravado before us all ! " 

** I know it, I was there." 

"You were there? Oh I yes, true, the discussion 
arose about you ; but it wasn't because of you that she 
spoke as she did ! it was for my benefit, to deprive me 
of all hope." 

" Do you love her then ? " 

"Madly!" 

1 had no idea of it, and therein I was no more mad than 
he, who believed himself to be the only aspirant. I was 
very careful not to open my heart to him, and I made a 
pretence of condoling with him, overjoyed to have some- 
one to whom I could talk of her. He had loved her ever 
since she joined the Odéon company, he being fresh 
from the Conservatoire and she from the provinces. He 
had made inquiries, he had been very persevering, he 
knew Imperials birth and her destiny. He had made a 
vow that he would never betray the secrets he had sur- 
prised, and he told everything to me, whom he had 
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known about a week, and with whom he was then con- 
versing on familiar terms for the first time. 

Imperials real name was Nancie de Valclos. She was 
from Dauphîné. Her father, the Marquis de Valclos, 
was an intelligent, liberal-minded man, highly esteemed 
in his province. He adored his wife, who was very 
beautiful, and he personally superintended the education 
of his daughter, of whom he was justly proud. Madame de 
Valclos, who had never before given cause for the slightest 
breath of suspicion, had a horribly scandalous adventure 
with an officer of the garrison when she was forty years 
old. The husband killed the lover and the wife com- 
mitted suicide ; Monsieur de Valclos went mad after three 
months, having risked his whole fortune in a senseless 
enterprise into which he was driven by his impatience to 
turn all his property into cash in order to leave the coun- 
try with his daughter 

" Mademoiselle de Valclos found herself an orphan to 
all intent at the age of twenty ; for she has deceived us," 
observed Léonce in the midst of his narrative ; " she is 
twenty-two years old and conceals her real age in order 
to use every means to conceal her identity ; she could as 
readily make people believe that she is even younger. 
So perfect a face has no age. — As Monsieur de Valclos," 
he continued, " had been defrauded when he was on the 
verge of mental alienation, when he was already mad in 
all probability, his daughter might have appealed to the 
courts and have recovered some vestiges at least of her 
patrimony. She was advised to do so, but she coldly 
refused. Her mother's adventure, the cause of her 
father's insanity, had made too much noise for her to re- 
main in ignorance of it, and it was impossible to enforce 
her rights under the law without alluding to that adven- 
ture. So she allowed herself to be completely stripped, 
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her father to a place near Lyon and left him in charge of 
some old servants of his who were absolutely devoted to 
him and who took care of him like a child. His insanity 
is of a mild type, so it seems. He has entirely lost his 
memory, and it would be doing him no favor to restore it 
to him. It is supposed that Mademoiselle de Valclos has 
gone to Russia as a governess. No one here has discov- 
ered anything about her. The only persons who know 
all are Père Bocage, and myself — and I learned it all — 
alas ! shall I confess it ? — by listening at a keyhole ! — 
You see, I am mad over her ! To give her pleasure and 
win her, ! am capable of anything ; and — But all is lost I 
She is, she always will be virtuous, it is true, but she 
loves someone ! " 

" Who do you think it can be ? " I asked Léonce, pre- 
tending to sympathize with his grief. 

"Ah ! who can tell ? " he cried, waving his arms 
wildly ; " she said someone very far away ! Perhaps it is 
an actor she knew at Brussels, perhaps some nobleman 
in Dauphiné to whom she was engaged before her misfor- 
tunes." 

" If it is a nobleman, he behaves like a scoundrel in 
abandoning her to the hard work she is doing. He is 
rich doubtless, and has forgotten her ! When she is quite 
sure of it, she will forget him too ! " 

" Yes ; you give me a ray of hope, and I thank you ; 
and then too I say to myself that perhaps she invented 
this love to put me to the proof." 

** She knows then that you love her ? " 

" Yes, to be sure ! I wrote her to that effect some time 
ago, in the most persuasive manner and respectful terms." 

" Offering to marry her ? " 

" Yes ; my father is a notary, he has some property, 
and I shall inherit it." 
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"And will he consent to your marriage ? •' 

*• He will have to ! " 

**And what was Impéria's answer ? " 

*' Nothing at all. She has never given any sign of 
having received my letter." 

** Which fact does not prevent you from hoping ? " 

" I did hope ; but now I am afraid ! What do you ad- 
vise me to do ? " 

" Nothing. Just watch her and wait." 

*' Then you think that I need not give her up." 

" I know absolutely nothing about it." 

"Let's go to dine together," he said; "you will let 
me talk to you about her. If I were left alone, I feel that 
I should do some crazy thing." 

I listened to his chatter all the evening, most of the 
time without hearing a single word that he said to me. I 
considered him a presumptuous boor to aspire to Im- 
perials notice, and I took to myself the trivial conso- 
lation that I offered him. Heedless of the fact that I was 
as fatuous as he, I took pleasure in persuading myself 
that she had lied in order to escape Léonce's attentions, 
and that I was not the one whom it was her purpose 
to discourage. 

When I saw how ridiculous Léonce appeared, I profited 
by his example and promised myself that I would imitate 
him in nothing. He did not conceal his crushing despair 
from anyone, and the noise he made about it had the 
effect of preventing anyone from making any talk about 
me. I assumed a very cheerful and unconcerned at- 
titude, and, denying that I had intended to make an 
indirect declaration to Impéria, I claimed that I had sim- 
ply expressed my views upon love and devotion in gen- 
eral ; I succeeded in not making a fool of myself, and in 
turning aside witticisms at least, if not suspicions. Léonce 
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seemed to invite the former by his idiocy, and he did me 
the great favor of monopolizing them. 

Impéria made more or less of a hit in the new play ; 
she acted well and was a general favorite. She did not 
seem in the slightest degree intoxicated by her success, 
and said in response to our compliments that she did not 
shut her eyes to all that she still had to learn in order to 
attain any position on the stage. Meanwhile she ac- 
quired self-possession. She mounted one rung of the 
ladder and seemed content. We knew that Bellamare 
had written to congratulate and encourage her. Mademoi- 
selle Corinne allowed herself to be vanquished by her 
gentleness and her good sense, the more readily as she 
had been severely rebuked by everybody when she tried 
to slander Impéria. 

The new play brought Impéria to the theatre every 
night. She had previously been cast for the next play, 
which was soon put in rehearsal. So that she passed 
almost all her time at work, and I was able to see her at 
all times ; but, as I did not wish my father to believe 
that indolence was the cause of my change of profes- 
sion, and as I did not propose to make my decision with- 
out his consent, I was careful to continue my legal stud- 
ies, and I left the theatre at nine in the evening, to work 
at my lodgings until two in the morning. 1 rose late, 
I was at the theatre at noon for the rest of the day, 
excepting the dinner hour. Impéria performed the diflfi- 
cult task of rehearsing three or four hours during the day 
and acting three or four hours at night, with a change of 
costume in every entr'acte. The rest of the time she 
made lace or studied her part at home. She did not 
waste an instant, and the tranquillity with which she led 
that terribly wearing life was something inconceivable. 
She was so well educated and so intelligent that every 
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in the world was that she should become distrustful of 
me, and request me never to speak to her again. I did 
my utmost to divert her suspicions, and no less ear- 
nestly than I had longed that she might know of my love 
did I labor to make her believe that she had made a mis- 
take, or that I had abandoned my chimera. I carried my 
dissimulation and cowardice so far as to pay court for a 
moment to Mademoiselle Corinne, trembling lest she 
should take seriously the compliments I addressed to 
her. She paid little heed to them, for she was aiming at 
more substantial conquests. Léonce, being sternly re- 
pulsed by Impéria, tried to fool his chagrin by taking 
Corinne seriously. She laughed at him ; and, as for 
me, she said to me, in good fellowship, that she regret- 
ted my uncertain situation, for she had no idea of mar- 
rying for love. 

God knows that I had never mentioned either love or 
marriage to her. 1 had confined myself to talking about 
her beauty, which was problematical enough. Never- 
theless, my ingenuous stratagem was successful. Im- 
péria, who was in reality most ingenuous herself, allowed 
herself to be persuaded that 1 was not thinking of her, 
and thenceforth she talked to me with the same sweet- 
ness and trust with which she honored the others. 

I was still torn between my desire to undeceive her 
and my dread of doing so, when it happened that she 
compelled me, one fine day, to set her mind absolutely 
at rest. We had been talking about Corinne, who al- 
lowed her name to be connected with everybody's, 
although she cared for nobody, and, as usual, the gen- 
eral conversation was interrupted by the monitor. I was 
left alone with Impéria for the first time. 

** It seems to me that you are a little cruel to my fel- 
low-actress," she said; "is it from spite ? " 
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She smiled at me as she left the green-room. 1 re- 
mained behind and wept in silence : I had burned my 
ships. 

One morning, during the rehearsal of the last play 
that was to be given before the close of the season, I 
found myself alone in the green-room with a man of me- 
dium height, exceedingly well-built, whose face called up 
one of those reminiscences to which it is impossible to 
assign a definite place. He seemed to be from thirty-five 
to forty years old. He had small eyes, a dark, high- 
colored complexion, a head which, although large and 
square, could not be called massive, a large mouth, short 
Roman nose, flat chin closely shaven, hair glued to the 
forehead and temples. All these combined to form the 
most cheerful and amiable ugliness that can be imagined. 
The faintest smile raised the corners of the lips in a most 
attractive way, and formed ill-defined dimples in the 
cheeks. His black eyes were bright and piercing, his 
jaw denoted indomitable energy of character, but his un- 
wrinkled brow and his delicate nostrils neutralized by an 
indefinable touch of exquisite refinement the appetites of 
a bellicose and sensual nature. It was impossible not to 
recognize him at first glance as a comic actor of a certain 
class, and I was wondering whether he would not prove 
to be a celebrity, when he accosted me and asked if I 
belonged to the theatre. 1 came very near answering 
him with a burst of laughter, his voice and his nasal pro- 
nunciation were so odd ; but I speedily restrained my- 
self, for that voice was like a ray of light : I was at last 
in the presence of the illustrious impresario Bellamare. 
At the same time, by a logical sequence of ideas, I re- 
membered his face : I had seen his photograph by Im- 
perials bedside. 

I bowed respectfully and in three words told him about 

5 
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myself, expressing my desire to make my début in the 
provinces at tiie earliest possible moment. 

He looked me over somewhat as a jockey looks over a 
horse, walking about me, examining my feet, my knees, 
my teeth, my hair, begging me to take a few steps be- 
fore him, but doing it all with a playful and paternal air 
at which I could not take offence. 

"The devil!" he said, after a moment's reflection, 
** you would have to act very badly to avoid pleasing 
one-half of the public, the half that wears petticoats. 
You are twenty years old, you say, and are studying 
law ? Can you dance ? " 

** The Auvergne boree, yes I and in addition I know 
all the character dances in vogue at the students' balls ; 
but I don't intend " 

*M am not suggesting that you should dance on the 
stage, but to know how to dance is essential ; it helps 
you to walk gracefully, if not with distinction. But it 
doesn't always make one clever on the stage. Let us 
see ! take this cane-seated chair. Oh ! with one hand, 
if you please ; it isn't heavy. Why with the right, when 
it is nearer the left ? You must learn to use both hands 
equally well. See, take the chair this way and do 
this ! " 

He took it up, placed it in the middle of the room and 
seated himself in it. I imagined that it was the easiest 
thing in the world, and that he was making fun of me, 
but when 1 tried to do the same thing, he said : 

*' That is not very bad, but it is very awkward. 
You should do it like that in the rôle of a bashful youth 
who is sitting down in a salon for the first time in 
his life. You placed the chair so that you would nat- 
urally sit down beside it and have a most absurd fall ; 
also you took pains to look behind you before you sat 
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down, which is a deplorably awkward thing to do, and 
then you dropped suddenly, as if you were angry or tired 
out. The audience must not feel the motions of the 
actor on the stage. He should seat himself as if he had 
no body, for this business of sitting down is always very 
commonplace. Even the article of furniture provided for 
that purpose is a laughable thing when you think of it I 
The actor must make his audience forget the use of the 
chair and the act of using it by a bit of ingenious jug- 
gling ; in tragedy everything must be dignified and noble, 
especially this movement, which is the most delicate and 
difficult of all. In comedy you must be graceful even 
when playing the fool. That which is neither graceful 
nor noble is necessarily indecent. See, look at me ! this 
is the way you sat down." 

And he imitated me so drolly that I began to laugh. 
Then he rose and sat again several times in different 
positions, revealing to me something of which none of 
the actors whom I had seen rehearse and act had the 
faintest idea : natural grace, consummate art concealed 
even in the least noticeable details, perfection of expres- 
sion even in the most unimportant action. 

"Out of ten thousand spectators," he said, ** there 
will perhaps be three who will appreciate your sitting 
down in this way, and who will know that there is a 
whole science, the result of long study, in that simple 
act ; but out of those ten thousand spectators, there will 
probably not be a single one who will not be influenced 
unconsciously by the ease of your most trivial move- 
ments. They will all feel that it is excellent, without 
knowing why, and I give you in these few words the 
whole mystery of the trade." 

"I should be very happy," I replied, **to belong to 
your company and to receive lessons from you." 
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"That can probably be arranged," he said. "Will 
you be here in an hour ? " 

** I will be here as long as you wish." 

" Very good, wait for me." 

Presumably, he went at once to make inquiries about 
me. When we met again, Impéria was on his arm. 

** I will take you," he said, ** it's all arranged. Every- 
body speaks well of you. Mademoiselle Impéria with the 
rest What do you expect to earn, my dear boy ? You 
must know that a débutant isn't paid at a rate that will 
enable him to light his cigar with bank-notes." 

I answered that I expected no pay until it was certain 
that I could be of some use to him. If 1 received nothing 
more from him than his valuable advice, I should still be 
his debtor. 

** Undoubtedly it would be well," he said, '*if all dé- 
butants realized the truth of what you say ; but a man 
must have something to live on, something with which to 
dress himself decently " 

** I have some money and clothes. 1 can very well 
wait two or three months, if my apprenticeship requires 
so much time." 

** I see that you are an honorable fellow, and that you 
know Bellamare to be incapable of abusing your delicacy 
of feeling; you shall not repent of it. Come to see me 
to-morrow, and I will give you a short part to learn ; the 
day after to-morrow you will come and go over it with 
me, but be sure to know it perfectly." 

He gave me his address, and left me after shaking 
hands with me. 

When I took my first lesson, although he treated me as 
indulgently as if I were his son, I was utterly dismayed 
by his criticism. 

** Listen," he said, summing up his conclusions at the 
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end of the lesson ; "it certainly is a great advantage to 
be endowed physically as you are, and if you were a con- 
ceited fool, you could easily persuade yourself that you 
have nothing to learn. But you are an intelligent fellow, 
and you will understand that your physical beauty and 
your superb voice are quite as likely to cause failure as 
success. As soon as you appear on the stage, well 
dressed and well made up, expect a murmur of approval ; 
but immediately thereafter the audience will be severe 
and distrustful. At the first words you speak, however, 
there will be another gentle murmur ; your voice is ad- 
mirable. And then ? You will say your lines well, 
I will see to that. But a new danger ! Thereafter the 
audience, being wide awake and on the alert, will be 
fearfully exacting. Man in these days, especially the 
Frenchman, is made like that. We are no longer living 
in the days when, beneath the blessed sky of southern 
civilization, beauty was considered almost equal to a 
virtue. Antiquity has handed down to us the names of 
artists who had no other merit than that of being beauti- 
ful. To-day no one remembers an artist without talent, 
though he be an Antinous or a Meleager. In our day the 
public demands everything, everything, nothing less ; but 
what they demand least of all perhaps is plastic beauty. 
It has no prestige beyond the first moment. It is tire- 
some, it annoys, it irritates, unless there is art to give it 
charm, which is an altogether different thing, and which 
sometimes attaches to ugliness and makes it attractive 
and sympathetic. Modern ideas tend toward realism, 
and that is a step forward in a certain sense, for man was 
not made simply to serve as a model to the sculptor, and 
it is not morally advantageous to be distinguishable from 
other men by physical perfection alone ; if he is vain, he 
is laughed at ; if he does not make the most of it, he 
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is considered lacking in intelligence. So that one must 
kfwni) how to be handsome, which is much more difficult 
than to know how to be ugly, and in our art, which con- 
sists in producing every effect personally and directly, 
the first point is to be perfectly certain what you are, as 
a preliminary to knowing what you must be. 

** Well, I will tell you, speaking as an actor, a painter, 
and a physiologist — for I am a little of all three — ^what 
you are when you recite your part : a wine-shop Apollo, 
and that is all. The sparkling glance, too bold ; the ex- 
ceedingly frank smile, made too convulsive by nerves 
saturated with alcohol ; the body, supple and strong, but 
addicted to fanciful attitudes which lack common sense 
and originality ; the distinct, resonant speech, full of 
false inflexions and seeking, by preference, the least 
melodious and least natural tones. You would be a 
detestable comic actor. You would always go too far. 
People would say that your wit was strained and over- 
done ; you would have hard work in portraying bon- 
homie, and you would never be able to say in a natural 
tone : * Well, how goes it ? ' You might have succeed- 
ed in romantic drama ; but that is gone by, and the 
public fancy tends more and more to the bourgeois drama. 
If you could have rôles in which, despite the black coat, 
the characters you represent act always with energy and 
are slightly eccentric, you would be excellent ; but only 
once or twice in his life does an actor find a rôle which is 
of precisely the type which he can represent to per- 
fection. Before he becomes known he must try his hand 
at every sort of character, insignificant ones as well 
as those which are antipathetic to his nature. Thus the 
great point in beginning is to become supple, to efface 
your individuality if need be, to make yourself, in a 
word, fit to do everything becomingly, with no hope 
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of winning admiration and applause for the gentleman 
you may be in private life. When you have got rid 
of yourself to some extent, of the man who was a comely 
student, but who had none of the elements of a tolerable 
actor, you can begin to look about, to invent, to create. 
At least three years of study, my boy, may make of you 
a delightful jeune premier. That is an excellent rôle ; it 
demands, in addition to all the qualities that you have, 
all those that you have not. It is well paid, because 
handsome and intelligent artists are exceedingly rare. If 
you don't get stout, your figure will be worth a great 
deal. Even now your legs are worth money, and in any 
event your voice is invested capital ; unfortunately those 
things are nothing, aye, worse than nothing I say again, 
if you make a false start. You will not be insignificant, 
you will be fervent ; but fervor may be laughable and 
your passion blustering. Be on your guard against that. 
If you are tractable, I will save you from that danger ; 
but if you have not a large reserve stock of sensitiveness 
and love of what is true, you will become cold and com- 
monplace. To conclude, this much my conscience com- 
mands me to say to you ; you will have to work terribly 
hard at the most exacting and most ungrateful of profes- 
sions. The result may be a life of fame and fortune ; it 
may be nothing at all, and I will not undertake to say 
that, three years hence, you will not be a withered fruit. 
The trick of the trade, which is indispensable, drives out 
originality in nineteen cases out of twenty. Reflect 
therefore before leaving your present profession and sur- 
roundings for the stage. You can tell me to-morrow 
if you feel that you have the courage to make a radical 
change in your individuality at the risk of becoming 
an absolutely discouraged, effaced, annihilated mortal ! 
"And think of this too : that a man can change his 
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profession so long as he is walking in the beaten paths of 
society ; whereas the man who has entered the Bohemia 
of the stage can never return to his previous environ- 
ment. It is not because social prejudices spurn him. 
They are of little consequence ; a man of energetic spirit 
triumphs over them and wins any position anywhere 
which he is able to fill ; but after the stage, a man has no 
energy at his disposal. The stage consumes, exhausts, 
devours. People live as long there as elsewhere, on the 
condition that they cling to it and maintain the factitious 
strength, the nervous excitement, the intoxication, which 
are found nowhere else ; once return to a life of repose, 
even though you have felt an imperative craving for 
it, and ennui gnaws at your vitals, your mind is filled 
with phantoms, the torpor of real life sickens you, real 
sentiments are confounded with the fictions of the past, 
the days seem like centuries, and at night, at the hour 
when the footlights used to blaze up to light your face 
and the audience hurry to their places to hang upon your 
words, you fancy that you are confined alive in your 
coffin. 

** No, my boy, do not think of the stage unless you 
are impelled by an irresistible calling, for it is a lottery 
in which the prize-winners, after staking everything, are 
always forced to stake their lives and their hearts. 

" It was my duty to say this to you. Do not think 
that it is called forth by the lesson we have just had. If 
I listened only to my own interest, 1 should conceal my 
thoughts from you, for in a very short time you will be 
very useful to me just as you are. Audiences are not 
exacting in the provinces, they are not spoiled, and you 
have all that is necessary for an optical success. To an 
actor already fledged I should make no observations ; but 
you interest me, you attract me, and you are plunging 
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head-foremost into the unknown : I owed you the 
truth." 

I thanked him warmly, and promised to reflect ; but I 
did not reflect, ! thought only of Impéria, from whom I 
could not bear the thought of being separated forever. I 
mustered all the strength of my will for a desperate un- 
dertaking, and a month later I started for the provinces 
with Impéria, Bellamare and the company he had col- 
lected. 

So I became an actor, monsieur, I was an actor for 
three years, and I always bore myself like an honorable 
man and left the profession without a stain ; but none 
the less I have broken with the future to which I might 
have looked forward, and 1 nearly caused my father's 
death from grief and disappointment, as I will tell you 
some other day ; for I have been talking a long while and 
you must be tired of listening. 

** By no means ; go on, if you are not tired. 1 am 
curious to know the result of your passion for the charm- 
ing Impéria." 

"And I intend to tell you about it, but not just now, 
by your leave. While I take a breathing-spell, I will make 
a sketch of the waterfall." 

" Very good. But just a word : what is the horrible 
scrape which certain good souls of the neighborhood lay 
at your door ? " 

" Why, don't you know ? I have been an actor, and, 
in their view, that is more than enough to damn a man." 
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When Laurence had sketched and mused a little, as if 
he felt it necessary to collect his memories, he resumed 
his narrative : 

I was not to see my father until the vacation, and I 
had three months of liberty before me. I wrote him that 
I proposed to travel with a friend for the improvement of 
my mind. That brief explanation satisfied the dear old 
man. Being entirely unfamiliar with every sort of study, 
and ignorant of the mechanism of society in any other 
sphere than his own, he was perfectly ready to believe 
that I proposed to work while I travelled, as I told him of 
my resolution to think unremittingly of my future. 

Before taking you with me in my wandering life, I 
must introduce you to the principal persons with whom I 
cast my lot. Some left Paris with us, others we picked 
up on the road. 

Bellamare's inseparable companion and perhaps his 
best friend, at the same time that he was his very an- 
tipode in character and aspect, was a man whose strange 
story deserves to be told. He went by the name of 
Moranbois, but his real name was Hilarion, although he 
was the least hilarious of all men on earth. He had 
never known any family. He had been a foundling and 
had tended swine for a peasant who beat him and starved 
him. Being kidnapped, half willingly, half forcibly, by 
passing showmen, he had proved to be of no use in en- 
tertaining the public ; he had soon been left behind on 
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the high road, where an Auvergnat peddler had picked him 
up and made him carry his pack. That trade suited him ; 
he was decently fed, he loved to travel, and the Au- 
vergnat was not a bad fellow. It happened that Hilarion 
was a good boy, very patient, submissive and faithful. 
The Auvergnat had but one defect : he was an inveter- 
ate drunkard, and very often the weight of his merchan- 
dise was too much for him and he scattered it along the 
road. Hilarion, with a little practice, became a pack- 
horse able to carry the whole of his master's impedimenta. 
Moreover, as he was a good-hearted youth, he did not 
forget the drunkard when, as was frequently the case, 
he took long naps on the turf by the roadside. When he 
began to stagger or to rave, the boy would prudently 
lead him into the fields, where he was in no danger of 
quarrelling, and out of reach of thieves. He kept watch 
over captain and cargo ; he combined the functions of 
the horse and the watch-dog. 

The Auvergnat began to be much attached to Hilarion 
and gave him an interest in his profits. The child might 
in that way have earned and saved something ; but 
when his master was thirsty, he borrowed his share and 
forgot to repay him. It is true that Hilarion forgot to ask 
for it. 

This friendship and connection lasted for a long while ; 
Hilarion was twenty years old when the Auvergnat died 
of dropsy in a hospital, leaving a little money which his 
young partner turned over to the heirs without taking 
out anything to pay for his services. They were poor 
peasants with a large family, and he had not the heart 
to ask them for anything. He left them, having given no 
thought to the question of what was to become of him. 
He had become so accustomed to seeing other people 
pay no heed to the future that he had fallen into that 
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he would say that, when he saw for the first time that 
vast, beautifully proportioned monument, although he 
did not know what it was — although he had not the 
slightest idea of the past, the faintest notion of history — 
he felt as brave and strong as ten thousand men. 

The professional Hercules was felled by the impro- 
vised Hercules. The next day he demanded his re- 
venge. Hilarion had dined well, the "sports" of the 
neighborhood having commemorated his triumph at the 
tavern. He won another victory, and such a brilliant 
one that other itinerant wrestlers were summoned to try 
conclusions with him. W^ felled them all, and was regu- 
larly employed, his compensation being fixed at one-third 
of the receipts. However, he soon left the troupe, be- 
cause it was proposed to him that he should allow him- 
self to be felled by a masked man who was no other than 
the Hercules whose place he had taken. They offered 
to pay him handsomely if he would take part in that 
comedy, which always succeeds with the public and was 
certain to be profitable. His self-esteem triumphed over 
his pocket. He refused scornfully, lost his temper, 
thrashed his manager, burst his bass-drum with his fist, 
was forced to pay a hundred times what it was worth, 
took to his heels and went to Aries, where he had been 
told that he would find other arenas. Clearly he had a 
taste for classic ruins. 

On the road he fell in with Mademoiselle Plume-au- 
Vent, who danced a combination of the tarantella and the 
mont ferrine, accompanying herself with a tambourine 
and triangle with much skill ; she was his first love. 
They appeared together in several small towns, one of 
which came near being fatal to him. 

On the evening of his arrival, just after he had exhib- 
ited his talents on the public square, he was stealthily 
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beckoned to by a soubrette, who led him through a 
labyrinth of dark streets to a house of respectable ap- 
pearance surrounded by gardens. There a thin, dark 
woman, with a keen, imperious eye, addressed him 
thus : 

**Will you enter my service as assistant gardener? 
You will have nothing to do; you can sleep all day, 
and at night you will keep watch quietly in the garden. 
I am pestered by an officer of the garrison, who is wild 
with love of me, and threatens to abduct me. He is a 
madman, a perfect demon, who is capable of doing what 
he threatens to do, and he is very strong, I warn you. 
My servants are cowards, bribed by him, probably, 
and you can see that, being quite alone in this isolated 
house, I can expect no help from without. So fall upon 
that man if you see him prowling under my windows, 
or in my grounds at all. Do not kill him, but treat him 
so that he will have no inclination to return. For each 
time that you give him a lesson of that sort you shall re- 
ceive a hundred francs." 

** But suppose he is stronger than I am — suppose he 
kills me ? " queried Hilarion. 

"Nothing venture, nothing have," replied the lady. 

"That is true enough," thought the wrestler. 

And he accepted. 

Eight nights passed, and not a leaf in the garden stir- 
red ; the gravelled paths made no sound. On the ninth 
night, in the bright moonlight, an officer whose appear- 
ance answered the description which had been given to 
Hilarion, opened a gate to which he had the key, and 
walked towards the house without taking the slightest 
precaution. Hilarion was exceedingly loath to jump upon 
him without warning. He was foolish enough to warn 
him that he would get into trouble if he did not take his 
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leave at once. The unknown laughed in his face, called 
him a fool, and threatened to toss him into the melon 
beds if he interfered with him. Hilarion could not brook 
such language and attacked him. The visitor's impa- 
tience had made him angry, and the stout defence he 
encountered made it impossible for him to spare him. 
Hilarion tossed him among the artichokes, and left him 
lying there so done up that he thought that he was dead. 
He hastened to tell the lady of the house, who came with 
her maid and a candle to see what had happened. 

"Wretch, what have you done?" she cried; "you 
have murdered my husband, who has just returned from 
a journey! Begone, and let me never hear of you 
again ! " 

Hilarion was struck dumb with amazement. 

"Demand your hundred francs," whispered the sou- 
brette hurriedly. "She knew perfectly well that it was 
monsieur ! She is disgusted with you for not killing him 
outright." 

Hilarion was so horrified to find that he had committed 
a crime when he thought that he was performing the 
duty of a faithful servant, that he refused to claim any- 
thing and fled, swearing that he would never be taken in 
again. 

At Aries he found Mademoiselle Plume-au-Vent, who 
had already formed a partnership with an Alsatian giant 
and an alleged Lapland dwarf. He did very well there ; 
but he had reached the age of conscription, and he drew 
number one. He served seven years in Algeria and was 
the better for it. He finished his education there, that is 
to say he learned French and Arabic, and as he could 
write very well and was good at figures, as he was 
an excellent soldier, neat and prompt and fearless, his 
comrades, who were fond of him despite his roughness. 
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thought that he would be promoted. But he was not ; 
on the contrary, notwithstanding his good behavior and 
his strict attention to duty, he was struck from the rolls 
for insubordination. It should be said that he detested 
his superiors, whoever they happened to be, and was 
lacking in respect to them. Although he submitted to 
the regulations, he could not tolerate personal control 
when it seemed to him to overstep the strict limits of 
authority or not to be scrupulously observant of them. 
A critical spirit, very extraordinary in a man so low in 
the world, and very unfortunate in his position, had de- 
veloped in him and bade fair to become his leading char- 
acteristic, an obstacle to his future progress. He had 
more punishments than rewards, and when he had 
served his term, having nothing to hope from a re-en- 
listment, he returned to France as friendless and empty- 
handed as he had gone away. 

While with the regiment he had practised assiduously 
all kinds of gymnastics and had been first in all. He did 
not like the profession of gymnast however, and the pros- 
pect of resuming his open air exhibitions was not attrac- 
tive to him. For several years he was a porter about 
the wharves at Toulon, a homme de peine, as they are 
called, a pitiful expression which well describes a hard 
and dismal existence. We do not realize what a danger- 
ous and fatal gift great muscular strength is. Man 
exploits everything, and Hilarion's exceptional strength 
laid him open to all sorts of exploitation. He was sounded 
by thieves and almost enlisted, without his knowledge, 
in schemes of murder. Having his eyes opened in time, 
he became in the end extremely distrustful, conceived 
the utmost horror of malefactors and was inclined to 
detect them everywhere ; his misanthropical humor in- 
creased, and as, in the midst of his depression and weari- 
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ness, he reflected more than men in his wretched plight 
often do, he became a sort of Diogenes. Alone in life as 
he was, he intensified his loneliness by his habits and his 
thoughts. 

Being absolutely unselfish, careless of the morrow 
and indifferent to his own interests, he derived no benefit 
from anything, even from his noble deeds. He dis- 
tinguished himself several times by saving lives, and re- 
ceived several medals, but it never occurred to him to 
ask for assistance, nor would he seek to profit by any 
chance connection or accept the slightest reward. He 
was accustomed to say that, as he did not love the 
human race, he risked his life only for the pleasure of 
testing his muscles and keeping himself in condition. 
Some Southerners, who met him later in civilized society, 
remembered that strange, untamable creature whom they 
had known as a porter at Toulon, and whom they had 
sometimes employed because of the curiosity aroused by 
his character. Silent, reserved, distraught, his glance 
was always stern and distrustful, his speech bitter, often 
insulting and always cynical, his manner defiant; and 
suddenly a disdainful tranquillity would succeed the atti- 
tude of menace. Everything was a subject of irritation 
to him, and speedily became a matter of contempt or in- 
difference. 

One fine day he fell in with a deserted child, who 
clung to his coat. He was a pretty little fellow, whom 
Hilarion*s sour face did not frighten although he was 
very cowardly. Touched by this mark of confidence, 
or struck by such eccentricity, he took the child to his 
hovel, cared for him and brought him up after his fash- 
ion, but was entirely unsuccessful in modifying his lazy, 
cowardly, boastful instincts. That vain, weak creature, 
who was no other than the jeune premier Léonce, whom I 
6 
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pace ; but before he could reach the carriage the horse 
took fright at a goat and shied first to the right, then to 
the left. It was all up with Bellamare, for the driver of 
his hired carriage had dropped the reins when he fell 
asleep. Luckily Coq-en-Bois had hastily set down his 
burden, had hurried to the spot and had seized one wheel 
with his herculean fist. The horse, who had already 
lost his footing, fell over the cliff alone, both shafts hav- 
ing fortunately broken clean off with the traces. The 
carriage, with Coq-en-Bois for a drag, rolled away from 
the edge, and Bellamare, leaping to the ground, saw that 
one of his savior's hands had been torn in the incredible 
effort he had just put forth, at the risk of being involved 
in the disaster. 

Thus their friendship began. They travelled together 
to Lyon, and the wrestler, being pressed by questions, 
told his story. The modest shyness with which he told 
of the heroic acts of his life, that indefinable touch of 
grandeur and triviality combined, which revealed at 
every word his noble but soured character, made a pro- 
found impression on the artist. 

It was a fad of Bellamare's to discover new types and 
perfect them ; he fancied, not unreasonably, that a man 
so impervious to fatigue, so resigned to all possible 
eventualities, so resolute and so reserved, so suspicious 
and so incorruptible, would be an invaluable factotum 
for him and his company. Coq-en-Bois — hereafter we 
will call him Moranbois, for the first thing Bellamare did 
was to find a decent name for him, the sound of which 
would not be too new and strange to his ears — Moran- 
bois had but one really intolerable defect, the coarseness 
of his language. He promised to correct it, and he was 
never able to keep his word, but he displayed in Bella- 
mare's service so many priceless qualities, probity, de- 
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votion, courage, practical intelligence, that the impresario 
could never make up his mind to part with him. He even 
carried his friendship so far as to try to make an artist of 
Léonce. He was able to make of him nothing more than 
a pretty brainless boy, with a little wit rubbed off 
others, and a more than mediocre actor ; but he procured 
engagements for him in the provinces, even in Paris, 
where he still vegetates in colorless rôles. I do not need 
to tell you that that self-centred person thinks that he is 
the victim of unjust treatment, that he accuses every 
manager of sacrificing him from jealousy of his popularity 
with the ladies, and finally, that he has absolutely for- 
gotten the paternal devotion of Moranbois, that he doesn't 
care a fig for him, and wouldn't remember that he owes 
everything to him even if he should see him lying in the 
gutter. That race of ingrates whose ingratitude is due 
to folly is much in evidence in dramatic life ; but do we 
not encounter it elsewhere also ? It is my opinion that 
it abounds everywhere. 

Moranbois as Bellamare's confidential man soon found 
that his time was not sufficiently employed by travelling 
as advance agent to hire theatres, arrange for lodgings, 
haggle with hotel-keepers, vintners, lamp-dealers, hair- 
dressers and scene-shifters, ordering posters, arranging 
for transportation, etc. He was determined to make 
himself useful to the full limit of his strength, and one 
fine day Bellamare's company screamed with laughter 
on hearing the ex-tinker's boy, ex-porter, ex-wrestler 
declare that he was healthy enough to act in addition to 
his other functions. Offended by the hilarity of his 
auditors, he called all the actors stop-gaps» faint hearts 
and mountebanks — I soften the epithets materially. 

They were used to his outbreaks and laughed all the 
more. He lost his temper in good earnest and boasted 
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that he could play the part of a brigand in melodrama 
better than anyone. 

"Why not?" said Bellamare. "Learn a part, re- 
hearse it to me and we will see." 

Moranbois tried, and struck the bass note of the part 
in a most satisfactory fashion ; but he lacked originality. 
Bellamare suggested ideas to him and taught him to take 
advantage of his natural defects. As he was perfectly 
docile with that ingenious and persuasive masler, Moran- 
bois became a brigand with whom the provinces were 
very well satisfied. He did not interfere with the suc- 
cess of the company and he pleased the gallery. His 
success did not intoxicate him however, and he consented 
to fill the most trivial rôles in plays in which he had no 
regular assignment. He never considered that he low- 
ered himself by representing a thief, a peasant, a drunk- 
ard, a workman, with only three lines to say in one 
short scene, or even by donning a livery and delivering 
a letter. This humility was the more touching in that 
he had the secret conviction that he was a great actor, a 
mistaken but ingenuous satisfaction, which did not make 
him any the prouder ; and Bellamare was grateful to him 
therefor. 

But I have not yet told you the most peculiar result of 
the association between an exquisitely refmed and well- 
read man like Bellamare, and the knotty, unhewn crea- 
ture, always impossible in manners and language, whose 
portrait I am drawing for you. Bellamare, who observes 
and takes note of everything, while he seems to notice 
nothing, discovered that Monsieur Hilarion Moranbois 
was a very perspicacious and sure critic. When he took 
him to the various theatres in Paris, he was impressed 
by his criticism of the plays, by his keen judgment of 
the actors. He took him through the museums to see if 
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he had eyes for anything off the stage ; Moranbois in- 
stinctively halted in front of the works of the masters 
and warmly admired the Greek statues and Roman busts. 
He was unable to describe the ideal and the realistic; 
but he realized the difference between them after his 
fashion, and Bellamare saw that he understood perfectly. 
He consulted him concerning the spirit that inspired 
ancient monuments, and their meaning, and concerning 
the art of scene-painting, and found him full of ideas and 
origmahty. Moranbois's special faculty was revealed. 
ideaTad ^^^^^ ^" things the man of quick perception, the 
he foU ^^^^^' ^Vhen he saw a rehearsal in Paris, where 
whisDer^i^"^ o *f manager about, step by step, he would 
unseeml *^^"amare in ten words, often brutal and 

<^at, whit ^^^^^' ^^^^ ^*^at parts of the play would fall 
its final f F^^^ ^^ ^^^ P'ay would make a hit, and what 
^^as in hi ^^^^d be. He never made a mistake. He 
ingenuous ^*^^ Person the pulsating, sensitive public, 
honest effo t^ ^prrupt, generously responsive to every 
ready to lau *,^*^*^^^^ ^^ the slightest relaxation, always 
He >vas inst -^^ ^^eep, but implacable when it is bored. 
"Maturity he ^ Personified ; still shy and retiring in his 
titude. WhaT^^ ^^ *^ were the thermometer of the mul- 
would ever h ^^^^^"^ high on the ladder of literary fame 
'^ng aquiline ^^^ ^^^^ght of consulting that man with the 
*^^*»'s, the lorT^^^' ^*^^ ^^^^ ^^^"^ strewn with infrequent 
5^® small, sunk ^^^^^^ 'ace, the hollow, tanned cheek, 
individual in th^*^* *^"'ight but listless eye, that depressing 
^^^t, the strin^^ ^^^«'^adbare coat, the Scotch plaid waist- 
^<>od in a corner "^^^^^^ ^^^ gnarled gloveless hands, who 
.^ ^*^ have tak ^^^^ ^he scene-shifters, and whom one 
^^som^Q^^ ^^^ en for the least attentive of idlers ? And 

^^ers : «« y^ ^1 ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^at select company of men 

^^'' poor devil, who listens to you and 
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passes judgment on you, is an ex-mountebank who used 
to balance a cartwheel on his chin and juggle with solid 
cannon-balls ; but go and ask him for his opinion and 
follow it, for he is the incarnation of the public by whom 
you will be hissed or borne in triumph ! ** — imagine the 
surprise, the disdain perhaps, of the masters of the 
craft ! 

BelUmare consulted Moranbois as an oracle, and the 
oracle was infallible, i have told you this long story, 
I have given you all these details which form a too con- 
venient digression in my narrative, in order to give you 
an idea of the intellectual Bohemia called the stage, 
which is recruited from every rung, consequently from 
both extremities of the social ladder. The most diver- 
gent destinies, the most dissimilar trainings, the most 
diametrically opposite faculties seem to be carried thither, 
as the tide heaps up at random on a reef all sorts 
of débris. The thing that is built there with a whole 
world of vanished passions, disappointed ambitions, spon- 
taneous productions, ardent dreams, dull despair, uncon- 
querable forces, mental melodies, marvellous fruits, and 
inspirations mad, senseless or sublime, is the fairy palace 
called dramatic art, the sanctuary, open to all the winds 
that blow, of grand and inspiring or paltry fiction. It is 
something as ephemeral as a dream, as confused as a 
street riot, in which everything false is harnessed to the 
presentment of the true, in which the gorgeous colors of 
the sunset and the azure hue of night are electric lights, 
the trees are painted canvas, the mist a sheet of gauze, 
the rocks and pillars water-color; you know all this, you 
know all the artifices, you divine all the tricks ; but 
what you do not know is the phantasmagoria of the 
moral world, which like all the rest lives a factitious life 
there. That bent old man with the quavering voice and 
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lifeless eye, who every evening causes thousands of 
spectators to ask : ''Where in Heaven's name did they 
pick up that old fellow who plays an octogenarian with- 
out making up for the part, and who still has his mem- 
ory ? " — is a youth of twenty -five who has all his teeth 
and hair, who is rosy-cheeked and active, and whom his 
mistress expects as soon as he has rubbed off his wrinkles 
and stretched his false bald skull on a wooden block. He 
straightens himself up and sings in a robust voice as 
he goes down the stairs four at a time. His old man's 
rôles sit lightly upon him, and his gayety is not im- 
paired. — You have marvelled at the contrast between 
him and that handsome, all-conquering hero whose blaz- 
ing eye and mellow voice express passion or triumphant 
gallantry. Alas ! it is forty years since he was young, 
and his loves cost him very dear. — That excellent comic 
actor who makes you laugh until your sides ache, is 
a despairing wretch who contemplates suicide, or who 
drinks himself drunk in order to forget himself. That 
servant of the third class, whose classic rôle consists 
in receiving kicks in the back, is a scholar who is en- 
gaged in very important archaeological investigations, or 
a man of letters who is collecting rare books. That 
other, who plays the tyrants or the traitors, is a pater- 
familias who takes his children into the country when- 
ever he has a day's leave. Here is another who paints 
charming pictures, and who plays the grocers' parts ; 
another, who plays the leaders of the first society, 
princes and dukes, has a mania for chess or for fishing ; 
others are sportsmen, oarsmen, pianists, mechanicians or 
Heaven knows what ! And these ladies ? This one is a 
courtesan and plays innocent maidens to perfection ; 
that other is a respectable mother of a family and plays 
the courtesans' parts with superior skill ; this one, whose 
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diction is wonderfully refined and pure, can hardly read 
her lines and doesn't understand the first word of them ; 
that one speaks her lines wretchedly and seems to lack 
intelligence, yet she is exceedingly well educated and 
might keep a boarding-school. Here is a rigid and un- 
bending duenna, who is noted for telling indecent sto- 
ries ; and there a plump, bold-faced peasant and a wan- 
ton soubrette — ^hush 1 they are both ultra devotees, per- 
haps two of the mystic doves of Père Tr ois-Etoiles, who 
makes a specialty of stage conversions. 

Thus all is contrast, vain show, deliberate falsehood in 
the mock existence of the stage. Sometimes too the 
actor becomes incarnate in the character he represents 
and never lays it aside. A man who used to care for 
nothing but billiards and his pipe becomes a profound 
politician because he has acted real historical characters ; 
another who fancied that he was a radical republican 
becomes a conservative because he has played the finan- 
ciers' parts. Thus the contrast sometimes disappears ; 
fiction and reality become so blended in the man that he 
who is entitled to a Montyon prize for virtue would 
renounce the profession rather than consent to represent 
a bad action on the stage ; sometimes again the contrast 
becomes manifest and reaches its climax, so that the un- 
selfish man may excel in portraying the character of 
Shy lock. 

I once had a fellow-actor who had been a Trappist 
monk for several years, and who told me some strange 
and romantic things concerning the interior of convents. 
It seems that monastic life also is a reef upon which the 
most diverse castaways of human society are tossed up, 
and in which the caprices of destiny are exhibited to almost 
as great an extent as on the stage ; but everything fades 
away there and ceases to exist, the brutalizing régula- 
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swers himself. 1 shall always remember the ninth 
scene in the third act of the Mariage de Figaro, where 
Suzanne's sweetness and grace made him angry. In 
that scene, where the dialogue consists of brief, hurried 
sentences, he declared at the rehearsal that Mademoiselle 
Anna did not reply fast enough, and that his part dragged 
proportionately. He proposed therefore in all seriousness 
to modify it thus; but first let me tell you how it is 
written. 

Suzanne (o«t of breath). 

Monseigneur 1 pardon me, monseigneur 1 

Almaviva. 
What is it, mademoiselle ? 

Suzanne. 

You are angry 1 

ALMAVIVA. 

You seem to seek something ? 

Suzanne. 

My mistress has the vapors. I came to beg you to lend 
us your phial of ether. I shall bring it back in an in- 
stant. 

ALMAVIVA. 

Nay, nay, keep it for yourself ; it will soon be of use 
to you. 

Lambesq conceived the idea of not letting Suzanne say 
a word. The moment she left the wings he took the 
* words out of her mouth, crying : 

"What is it, mademoiselle ? I am angry as you see ! 
Your mistress has the vapors ! She wishes me to lend 
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her my pfaiaJ d ether ! Very gooâ^ here it is ; but do 
DOl brii^ it i»dk, keep it for yonrsetf , it wiD soon be of 
use to you.' 
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The whole scene, whîch covers four pages, was to be 
cooverted thus into m Botuicgoe. 

** And why not ? " sua Lunbesq ; " Almmviva is a 
rake, therefore he's not m fooL He knows v«y well tfiat 
Suzanne has invented some absurd pretext for coming to 
him. That pretext is madame's nerves. Then he al- 
ways has a phial of ether about him, so he <fivines that 
she has come to borrow it. But he has one surprise in 
the course of the scene : that is when Suzanne gives him 
some hope ; but is it necessary for Suzanne to speak i 
Her eyes, her smile, her pretended confusion are suflB- 
dent, are they not, for the lover to interpret and trans* 
late ? See how well this goes ! " 

And he recited the latter part of the dialogue thus : 

" If you would consent to listen to me ! Is it not your 
duty to listen to MY Excellency ? Why, cruel girl, did 
you not tell me sooner ? But it is never too late to tell 
the truth. You will go to the garden at twilight ; do you 
not walk there every evening ? You were so harsh to 
me this morning ! To be sure, the page was behind the 
chair ! You are right, I forgot that ! — But let us under- 
stand each other, my heart : no assignation, no dowry, 
no marriage ! You say NO MARRIAGE, NO SEIGNIORAL 
RIGHTS ? Where does she hear these things that she 
says ? By my soul, I shall go mad over her ! But your 
mistress awaits this phial, lovely creature ; I would kiss 
you — But someone comes I — She is mine 1 " 

Thus unceremoniously did Lambesq deal with Beau- 
marchais and other dramatists, ancient and modern, when 
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he entered a company in which he had elbow room. 
Bellamare refused to allow it, and he considered Bella- 
mare a pig-headed, foolish slave of routine. He lost his 
temper, sulked, spoiled the rehearsals, and when the 
time for the performance came, no one knew what mad 
freak he would indulge in to put himself forward and 
sound the recalcitrant spectator by a persistent underlin- 
ing of words, glances and gestures, which did not always 
meet with approval, but which compelled all his bewil- 
dered comrades to allow him to monopolize the effect. 

Another leading man, who played the lovers, the 
raisonneurs and the traitors at will, was Léon, who re- 
sembled Léonce only in name. Léon was handsome, 
good, noble-hearted and generous. He loved his art 
and understood it, but he did not love the profession, and 
he was habitually depressed. He felt that he was made 
to display his intelligence in a loftier way than by the 
recital of other men's words. He wrote plays which we 
sometimes gave, and which were not devoid of merit ; 
but a bilious sort of timidity, if I may so describe it, a 
self-distrust which acted as a dead weight upon him, 
prevented him from making the most of himself. He 
was of a good family, and he had been well educa- 
ted. A dispute with his parents had driven him to 
the stage. He was a great favorite there, very useful 
and very highly esteemed ; but he was not happy any- 
where, and he lived wholly within himself. I worked 
hard to win his friendship and succeeded ; I do not know 
if I have retained it. 

Mademoiselle Régine, who had played second and third 
rôles at the Odeon from time to time, was one of us, and 
played the leading parts in the provinces. She was 
Phèdre, Athalie and Clytemnestre. She was neither 
young nor beautiful, she lisped a little too much and 
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that I never pretended to be in love with her. I respect- 
ed her, but Léon despised her because Lambesq had 
compromised her and humiliated her. She lived in tears, 
awaiting a new passion which inevitably added one to 
her long tale of disappointments and lamentations. 

Thus the men's parts were taken by Bellamare, Mo- 
ranboiSy Lambesq, Léon and myself ; the women's parts 
by Régine, Impéria, Lucinde and Anna. A dresser who 
acted in that capacity for them all, and who was known 
as La Picarde, played the silent parts or those with 
three or four words only. I must not omit to mention 
the man who performed the same functions for us, and 
who had been for a long time in Bellamare's service as 
valet off the stage. He bore the strange nickname of 
Purpurin, and was generally dubbed Purpurino Purpu-- 
fini, a noble Venetian. This witticism, the origin of 
which I do not know, nor did he, had become a solemn 
fact in his mind. Having never known any other rela- 
tion than a great-uncle who had been, he said, deputy 
assistant hostler in Louis the Sixteenth's stables, he had 
persuaded himself, by a sequence of ideas rather difficult 
to follow, that he might be of Venetian descent and of 
patrician birth. Bellamare used to describe in a most 
entertaining way Purpurin's extraordinary ideas on every 
subject, but never attempted to explain them. The man 
amused him, he said, by dint of trying his patience, and 
he had the faculty of surprising him constantly by some 
absurd freak which it was impossible to anticipate, by 
some whim impossible to define. In fact, he was a 
consummate fool, three-fourths mad, running over with 
self-esteem and with contempt for those who were below 
him. He had but one virtue, his affection for Bellamare, 
and his willingness to share his ill-fortune at need, with 
a superstitious faith in his ultimate destiny. 
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"Monsieur Bellamare," he would say, **inust have 
been just what he is — that is to say a man of spirit and 
genius — to induce me, who have served in the greatest 
families of Faubourg Saint-Germain, to enter the service 
of an actor, yes and a republican, me, a legitimist by in- 
heritance." 

If anyone had observed that, being a Venetian by 
birth, he should have been a republican on principle, he 
would have been very much surprised, and would have 
replied by some argument drawn from the history of 
China or the Apocalypse, for he never stopped half- 
way, and his replies made such long strides in his vivid 
imagination that one stopped half-way oneself when 
arguing with him. 

** He always closes my mouth by the unexpected di- 
rection his brain takes," said Bellamare. ''One day 
when I asked him why he brought me blue stockings in 
which to act Figaro, he answered that braided hair was 
becoming to Monsieur Lambesq. Another time I was 
complaining of a sick headache and he declared it was 
the barber's fault for shaving me badly. And that's the 
way it always is with him, like the game of scandal." 

Purpurin made himself useful on the stage none the 
less ; he played the ninnies, and played them so entirely 
wrong, assuming the knowing air which was natural to 
him to represent the artless foolishness of his part, that 
he succeeded unconsciously in being very amusing. He 
always displayed to the audience the same face, the face 
of a fool, that is to say his own, and the audience never 
suspected the entire ingenuousness of the performance. 
They thought that Purpurin was the creator of that bur- 
lesque type and found him very entertaining. 

You will imagine perhaps that a triumph won so 
cheaply satisfied Purpurin 's self-love. Not at all ; he 
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was comical without effort, and he had a profound con- 
tempt for his line of parts. He had a passion for poetry, 
dreamed of nothing but tragedy and tragic rôles. He 
tormented Bellamare and Moranbois to allow him to recite 
Théramène's long speech, and 1 must say that that 
speech in his mouth would have caused 2i furore, for it is 
impossible to imagine anything more astounding and 
better adapted to drive dull care away. 

Bellamare's company was very eccentric. We played 
a little of everything, melodrama, society plays, vaude- 
ville, and classic tragedy and comedy. The repertory 
was extensive and was replenished on the instant with 
incredible ease. Being thoroughly familiar with the 
provincial field and with the tastes of the different cities, 
Bellamare was wonderfully successful in his selection of 
the works to be given before our widely varying audi- 
ences. Certain places care for nothing but tearful or 
hair-raising melodrama ; certain others will have nothing 
but burlesques ; others again must have new works, the 
latest hits from the capital; and others are classical to 
the core and insist upon Alexandrines. 

Bellamare exacted from the members of his troupe, first 
of all, facility in learning their rôles, and docility in the 
matter of the mise en seine. He knew that it is impossible 
to produce in the provinces a company composed of the 
élite of the profession ; but he knew also that the quality 
that is most frequently lacking in travelling companies is 
ensemble, and he made it his prime object to obtain that 
quality ; the result was that, with actors of moderate 
parts, he succeeded in giving plays which were perfectly 
learned and well acted. 

We began our tour at Orléans, and it was there that I 
made my début before a small and unsympathetic audi- 
ence. I was not very much disheartened however ; Im- 

7 
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-** Nonsense ! " she replied, ** you are timid, that's all ; 
much more timid than I supposed you would be, or than 
you yourself expected probably. It's always like that, 
but it passes away as you get used to the stage." 

My confusion had passed unnoticed by the audience, 
but not by my comrades. Léon, who was already at- 
tached to me, was sad. Lambesq, who already detested 
me, was radiant ; he made a great show of condoling 
with me. Léon avoided me ; he lacked courage to warn 
me. Régine said without ceremony : 

"What a pity that he has nothing in him! such a 
handsome fellow ! " 

Even Purpurin muttered between his teeth : 
'* Monsieur Laurence isn't the man to make people for- 
get Monsieur Talma ! " 

I was returning with a heavy heart to my garret, cer- 
tain of not closing my eyes during the night, when Moran- 
bois called to me to drink a glass of beer with him. I 
longed to hide my head, so I refused. 

"You are too proud, I suppose," he said, "because 
you have been to college and I was brought up on the 
dung-heap ? " 

"If you take it that way," 1 replied, " 1 will drink all 
you wish." 

When we were seated together in the corner of a 
brewery, he began : 

" I have something to say to you from Bellamare, who 
hasn't the time to speak to you himself to-night. Of 
course he must have a pow-wow with that princess he 
calls his daughter ! " 

" Is it Mademoiselle Impéria of whom you speak in 
that way ? " 

"Yes, I take that liberty by your leave, greenhorn ! 
Impéria is no more to me than any of the rest. She 
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"Well, my boy, you won't succeed if you keep on 
trying to please Impéria." 

And as I started back, surprised by the giant's per- 
spicacity, and placed my glass on the table, he added, 
fixing his colorless, staring eyes on mine : 

" It surprises you, does it, to find that Moranbois sees 
farther than the others ? But the fact is he sees every- 
thing. You are mad over that girl, you are with us 
in order to be near her. The hussy is hard to please, 
she's a true strolling player who has no eyes for any- 
thing but success. When a man doesn't work solely for 
the pleasure of doing well, he works ill, 1 tell you ; and 
when he has a woman on his brain he does nothing 
but make a fool of himself. I have warned you, that's 
enough; 1 have nothing more to say to you." 

And he left without giving me time to reply. 

1 had plenty of leisure to reflect upon the distressing 
consequences of my failure, for I didn't close my eyes 
that night. My misfortune naturally assumed absurd 
proportions in my eyes. Insomnia is a magnifying glass 
which makes hairs look on the walls of the brain like 
joists, and ants appear as large as hippopotami. I dozed 
only to wake with a start under a shower of apples 
which a hurricane shook down on my bedclothes. 
Sometimes it seemed to me that men were walking 
about through the streets of the good city of Orléans, 
lantern in hand, and the sole purpose of the lights was 
to enable the citizens to accost each other and say : 
"Did you notice how bad that actor was in the play 
to-night ? " 

"You were not bad," Léon said to me the next day. 
" You missed the opportunity to be good, that is all." 

" But can one be good in a part that amounts to noth- 
ing?" 
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" You can be judicious, that is to say seek to keep 
within the proper limits of the part. You found those 
limits at the rehearsal ; why did you not act up to 
them ? " 

** 1 was paralyzed." 

" That was a very trifling mishap, and will probably 
be the only one. Try not to do as I did, make a failure 
on the first day from which I could not recover.'* 

** What's that you say? If I had a quarter part 
of your talent, I should consider myself most fortu- 
nate ! " 

" My dear Laurence, I have not a suspicion of talent. 
Let us not talk about that, it saddens me and does no 
good." 

As he really seemed sad, I dared not persist. He was 
one of those who do not wish to be comforted ; but what 
a surprise his discouragement was to me ! What in 
God's name, could he have dreamed of, if he was not 
satisfied with being successful in every part he under- 
took, and with inspiring more passions than he desired ? 

1 asked Bellamare's opinion thereupon. He mused 
a moment, and said : 

'' Léon thinks and talks like an ambitious man whose 
ambitions are thwarted ; to hear him talk, you would 
often take him for an ingrate ; but when you see him 
act, you feel that he has the generous impulses of a noble 
nature. I cannot therefore attribute his disgust with life 
to anything except some unhealthy mental tendency. If 
he were at the top of the ladder, if he had attained the 
greatest imaginable triumph in every direction, he would 
still dream of some purer glory, even though he must 
needs ascend to the moon to find it. But let us talk 
about yourself, my boy. You were confused last night. 
That does no harm. You must learn your lesson again 
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and start fresh to-morrow. You have a better part in the 
second play and you can have your revenge." 

Instead of taking my revenge, 1 was more paralyzed 
than on my first appearance. The same fright took pos- 
session of me, although I went on the stage without any 
visible emotion. My face, my whole person sustained 
the gaze of the audience without trepidation, and I was 
apparently at my ease. But as soon as my own voice 
struck my ear, my brain began to whirl, I repeated my 
lines in a hurry, like a task which I hoped to have done 
with, and I produced upon the spectator the effect of 
a self-sufficient party who looked down on his audience 
and did not take the trouble to act. 

The actor's emotion assumes all imaginable forms in 
order to defeat his will. There is no false aspect which 
it does not borrow, no lie which it does not invent in 
order to disguise itself. The phenomenon that took 
place in my case was the most painful phenomenon with 
which I could have been afflicted, for I was sincerely 
modest and desirous to do well, and I was doomed to 
wear the mask of impertinence. It was not an abso- 
lutely novel experience to Bellamare, who had seen 
everything in his strolling career ; but my case was so 
clearly defined that he was a little disconcerted by it, and 
I saw in his expressive glance more compassion than hope. 

For my own part I was in such despair that my com- 
rades were forced to encourage me. Even Moranbois 
said a few cheering words to me in his manner ; but Im- 
péria said nothing, whereupon my wound bled freely. 
She talked to me affably and sweetly on every other 
subject ; but she avoided the faintest allusion to my dis- 
aster, and I knew not what to think as to her opinion of 
my prospects. I determined to put an end to my uncer- 
tainty, and I made bold to seek a tête-à-tête with her. 
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It was easier to find an opportunity in the provinces 
than in Paris. Although the fate of bad companies is 
wretched and pitiable, those which are only passable 
have a very agreeable time in most cities. In those 
which have theatrical performances only occasionally, 
the arrival of the Roman Comique is always a great event. 
And everywhere there are a certain number of enthusi- 
asts who have a mania for the players rather than for the 
play. Everywhere there is a swarm of young men of 
family to flutter and hover around the actresses. Every- 
where there is a swarm of men of letters, young or old, 
who have unpublished manuscripts in their pockets, and, 
although they have no hope of having them acted, dream 
none the less of the thrilling pleasure of reading them to 
a few actors. Hence are born intimacies of which those 
most interested in maintaining them naturally bear all 
the expenses, invitations of all sorts, parties in the coun- 
try with hunting and fishing, dinners and festivities ac- 
cording to the means of those concerned. These func- 
tions are always very lively, thanks to the good humor 
of the actors, who know how to extricate themselves 
gracefully from literary hornets' nests, and the coquetry 
of the actresses, who know how to avoid the snares of 
gallantry when they are so inclined. 

Bellamare had no distaste for these pleasure parties ; 
he was too well known everywhere to be accused of ex- 
ploiting anybody. He had too much tact and wit not to 
pay his scot generously, and his good advice was worth 
all the dinners in the world. He was known to be a real 
father to the members of his troupe, and he was rarely 
invited without all the rest of us. Régine loved good 
cheer, and Lucinde to wear fine clothes ; but Léon, 
enamored of solitude, exacting in his choice of associates, 
and blessed with a very sensitive pride, almost always 
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declined the invitations. Moranbois, who was the busi- 
est of the troupe, and who did not like to be under con- 
stant restraint when he went into society, preferred to 
take an hour or two of relaxation at the café with Pur- 
purino Purpurini, whom he overwhelmed with blood- 
curdling invectives while he entertained him, and who, 
on his side, treated the ex-porter with supreme contempt. 
Those two irreconcilable enemies could not do without 
each other ; no one ever knew why. 

I confess that when our manager advised me of the 
first invitation extended to the troupe as a whole, I was 
a little surprised and inclined to follow Leon's example. 
I had not, like him, the ideas and manners of a gentle- 
man ; but I had retained the pride of the peasant who 
does not like to accept what he cannot return. Léon 
did not blame Bellamare for liking that merry, careless 
life, since he carried into it the fire of his intellect and 
the charm of his cheerful disposition ; but he considered 
that he himself was crabbed and sour, and nothing could 
be more disagreeable, according to him, than an ill- 
humored parasite. 

I had not the same reason for being scrupulous. I was 
naturally light-hearted ; but, as an actor, I had as yet 
displayed my defects only. I was perhaps doomed to 
obscurity, 1 could afford the public no pleasure, I had no 
right to the kindly welcome which was accorded to the 
others. Discretion therefore would have commanded 
me to decline, but Impéria was of all the parties, and 1 
decided to accept, at the expense of my pride. I saw 
that Léon disapproved my decision, but I pretended not 
to see it. 

This first entertainment was offered by the officers of 
the garrison, half a dozen of whom clubbed together to 
invite us to a picnic which had been in contemplation for 
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a long while. All the arrangements were made, when 
the officer highest in rank among them, Captain Vachard, 
substituted for the projected row on the river and dinner 
al fresco^ a regatta on his brother's estate, the said 
brother. Monsieur le Baron de Vachard, being the pro- 
prietor of a country house and a park watered by a tiny 
affluent of the Loire. The change did not seem to please 
the other officers ; but in the service they don't select 
their own amusements when a superior officer is of the 
party, and they had to abandon the picnic and accept 
monsieur le baron's invitation. It was suggested to us 
in a whisper that the captain much preferred drawing 
upon his brother's cellar and pantry to paying his own 
scot, and that he enjoyed himself only at festivities 
which cost him nothing. 

These first hints of the captain's character which were 
imparted to me predisposed me so strongly against him 
that 1 suggested that we should give up the fête. Léon 
expressed himself very emphatically as to the mistake 
we should make in submitting to the caprice of such 
a boor. Impéria said that she would do whatever Bella- 
mare decided. Bellamare, who, by dint of knocking 
about the world, had become a little careless in matters 
of small importance, decided that it should be put to 
vote. The majority hilariously voted in favor of the re- 
gatta on the baron's estate. They would enjoy making 
sport of the proffered hospitality, if it gave rise to criti- 
cism, and to punish the captain for the imperious tone he 
had assumed with his lieutenants and sub-lieutenants, 
the women promised to make him toe the mark. 

There were three leagues to travel, in the saddle or in 
carriages, to the baron's château. Saddle horses were 
procured for those ladies who wished to display their 
horsemanship ; neither Bellamare nor Lambesq had any 
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taste for riding, and a carriage was ordered, in which 
I was invited to occupy a seat with them and with Ré- 
gine. Thus our three young actresses, Impéria, Lucinde 
and Anna, were escorted by the officers, and we followed 
them like trustful and sedate guardians. It seemed to us 
that Vachard had purposely arranged this triumphal exit 
from the city, and that he had assigned to himself the 
leading rôle therein, for he proposed to take the head 
of the procession with Impéria, who rode exceedingly 
well, and who yielded unreflectingly to the harmless 
pleasure of handling the captain's sweet-tempered mare. 
I remarked aloud that we — that is to say, the manager, 
my two comrades and myself — would form a most ridicu- 
lous rear-guard. A young second comique, named Marco, 
who had joined us a few days before, and who was a 
hare-brained youngster, agreed with me, and jumped 
up behind Lucinde, swearing that he would not dismount 
except at the point of the bayonet, as it was the cavalry- 
man's duty to take the foot-soldier up behind in case of 
an emergency. Lucinde, whose stately equilibrium was 
sadly disturbed by this performance, was furiously angry, 
and Bellamare had to interpose gently — for he declared 
that he was not manager in the country — and the bur- 
lesque discussion continued, to the intense disgust of 
Vachard and amid the hearty laughter of the bystand- 
ers, when I cut it short. Seeing that everybody was in 
good humor, and spying the captain's horse, which a pri- 
vate soldier was holding while the captain labored to 
induce Marco to adopt a more becoming line of conduct, I 
leaped upon that handsome and handsomely accoutred 
beast ; I dug my heels into his sides so vigorously that 
the stupefied soldier dropped the reins, and 1 galloped 
away like an arrow motioning to Impéria to follow me. 
She understood me, she approved what I had done, and. 
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the day I had sworn never to dream of paying court to 
her. So she did not take my exclamation or my excite- 
ment in bad part. 

" 1 ought to be like this on the stage, oughtn't I ? " she 
replied, "and not cold as I am. But 1 might say as 
much of you ; unluckily we can't act on horseback." 

There was the moment to question her as to what she 
thought about me, and the opportunity had come un- 
sought. Our horses needed to take breath, they were 
dripping with sweat. We dropped the reins on their 
necks while they found their road for themselves, and as 
we had a long lead of the others at that moment, we 
were able to exchange a few words. 

"You say," I continued, "that you are cold on the 
stage ; do you say it to console me for being frigid ? " 

" You are frigid, it is true ; but that is of little con- 
sequence if you are not frozen." 

" I am very much afraid that I am both, and forever." 

"You cannot tell." 

"What do you think about it? 

"Nothing as yet; it's too soon. 

"And, then, it makes no difference to you, does it ? " 

"Why do you say that ? " 

"It has seemed so to me." 

"Why?" 

"You cannot be particularly interested in me." 

"What have I done, pray, to lose the confidence you 
gave me ? Come, tell me ! " 

"You act as if you were no longer conscious of my 
existence." 

"If I act so, my actions are deceitful. I constantly 
talk about you with Bellamare, and I was saying to him 
yesterday that I liked and esteemed you more and more 
every day." 
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"Why? Tell me why, I beg you. I would like so 
much to know how 1 could have deserved your friend- 
ship and Bellamare's ! " 

" I can very easily tell you why. You are kind- 
hearted, sincere, unselfish, intelligent, free from vice. 
In a word, you are as good a man as Léon, and you are 
more lively, more likable, and more sociable." 

*M am very fortunate then ; but still, if 1 never have 
any talent " 

"Then, unfortunately, you will leave us." 

"Why so? Couldn't 1 make myself useful in some 
other line of parts than the lover's ? Many people make 
a living on the stage without talent." 

"They make a wretched living. No one should follow 
a profession he does not love." 

" But 1 do love the stage notwithstanding my utter 
nullity ; and many others are in the same box." 

" In that case walk straight ahead, if you are not am- 
bitious." 

" I am not ambitious; 1 am — I haven't a very clear 
idea what 1 am." 

" 1 will tell you. You have artistic tastes, and you 
will probably be an artist, whether you succeed as an 
actor, or take up something else. You love this heedless 
life, because of its uncertainty, the travelling about, new 
faces and new scenes to observe and enjoy or criticise ; 
you love above all what I enjoy more than anything else, 
the association with other people, of different sorts, ami- 
able or unamiable, amusing or depressing, or reprehen- 
sible and irritating — in a word, the gregarious life. It is 
like family life after all, without its never-ending chains, 
its heart-rending sorrows, and its appalling responsibili- 
ties ; but it seems to me that, with Bellamare for man- 
ager, no one can be absolutely unhappy, and in the life 
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we lead with him everything amuses me or interests 
me. 

" I agree with you entirely. And so, if, although I fail 
absolutely of talent and success, I nevertheless cling to 
this pleasant, careless life, you will not take me for one 
of those wretched madmen who desperately pursue an 
absurd delusion ? You will not despise me ? " 

" No, surely not, for I am in the same situation as you. 
I persist in my trial of a career in which I am not at all 
sure of succeeding, and I feel that 1 shall persist in it in one 
way or another, even if 1 do not succeed in developing 
genuine talent. What would you have ! it's like that ; 
when one has caught the stage fever, everything else is 
a bore." 

'* But it is not your natural or your final environment, is 
it ? Are you not likely, from one day to another, to have 
an opportunity to make what is called a fine match ? '* 

"I have no desire to make a fine match!" 

** But you surely have no desire to make one which 
would bring you to want ? ** 

*' No, because of the children 1 might have ; for, if no 
one else were concerned — speaking for myself alone, I 
am indifferent to any sort of privation. With orderly 
habits and hard work one can always succeed in pro- 
curing the necessaries of life." 

" Let me tell you that no one knows you. All your 
fellow-actors think that you are calculating, cold — yes, 
and ambitious. Bellamare predicts a great future for 
you ; they imagine that you will sacrifice everything to 
that end." 

" If I believed in it, perhaps I should consider it a duty 
to sacrifice everything to it ; but I have too little belief 
in it to give it any serious thought. I do my best, I try 
to understand, and I wait." 
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**And meanwhile do you not suffer ? Are you happy? " 

''Why, yes, as you see ! " 

"Are you sure of the man who loves you ? " 

"Have I said that anyone loved me?" 

"You said that you loved someone." 

"That is not the same thing." 

"Can it be that you love an ingrate ? " 

" He may not be ungrateful. Let us assume that he 
doesn't suspect my preference for him." 

"Then he must be a blind man, an imbecile, a down- 
right brute ! " 

She laughed heartily, and her merriment made me 
jump for joy. 1 fancied that she had invented that love, 
as a preservative from foolish declarations, on a day of 
ennui or dread, and that her heart was as free as her 
life. She was mischievous enough to have devised that 
stratagem on the spur of the moment, for, since we had 
been travelling, she had revealed her true disposition, 
which was constantly held in check before strangers, 
but charmingly playful and even roguish with her com- 
rades ; and, as she was neither deceitful nor cunning, she 
could not hope to impose upon me when we were alone. 

"Then you were making sport of us," I cried ; "you 
do not love anyone ? " 

She turned as if she were going to reply ; but, as 
she caught sight of a horseman who had ridden ahead of 
the others and was rapidly approaching us, she turned 
pale and said, calling my attention to him : 

" It's the captain ! He has taken one of his young 
officers' horses, 1 suppose. So those fellows are cow- 
ards, aren't they ? They dared not preserve us from 
attack ! " 

"Well, even so ? What do you fear from this Vach- 
ard ? " 
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" I fear — I don't know what — ^a quarrel between you." 

*' In your presence ? 1 will not grant him that favor. 
Let us give him a race, as he challenges us." 

*' Good ! " she replied, ** let us run away ! " 

We rode like the wind until we reached a great ugly 
house, idiotically painted pink, and our horses bore us 
into a courtyard where three pots of geraniums, scorched 
by the sun, and two shocking terra cotta lions put the 
finishing touch to the decoration of the château. 

The Baron de Vachard in person received us with a 
dazed air, but, when he recognized our mounts, under- 
stood or assumed that we were two of his guests. He 
was a man of about forty-five years, very little older 
than his brother the captain ; indeed they may have 
been twins, I don't remember. They were extraordina- 
rily alike, the same short, stout figure, the high shoul- 
ders, the florid complexion, the sparse hair just turn- 
ing gray, the short and, as it were, forgotten nose, the 
protruding eyes, the prominent ears turned forward like 
those of a restive horse, the very heavy, protruding jaw ; 
but the expressions of those two faces, which seemed 
cast in the same mould, differed materially. That of the 
elder was mild and stupid, the captain's stupid and iras- 
cible. Orderly and economical habits seemed to be 
equally characteristic of both. They had another habit, 
1 ought to say an infirmity, in common, which was soon 
brought to our notice. 

The baron, noticing that the horses were in a terrible 
condition, gave orders that they should be rubbed down, 
without asking us whether we were warm or thirsty our- 
selves ; then he led us in silence to a very cool and very 
dark salon, and there, after making an apparent effort as 
if to collect his ideas, he said to us with a distressed air : 

** Where is my brother ? " 
8 
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"He is behind us," I replied; ''he was close on our 
heels." 

"Ah ! very good," said he. 

And he waited for us to begin the conversation ; Impé- 
ria, impelled by the spirit of mischief, waited for him 
to do the same, and I waited from curiosity to see the 
result of their mutual waiting. 

The baron, who, whether from absent-mindedness or 
imbecility, could think of absolutely nothing to say to us, 
made the circuit of the room, with a curious pucker of the 
lip ; you would have said that he was mentally whistling 
a bar of music. We were assured that that was the 
fact when the sound became almost distinct, and we were 
able to recognize a rendering, strictly sui generis, of the 
bravura air from La Dame Blanche. He became aware of 
his preoccupation and, glancing at us, made a mighty 
effort to break the silence and informed us that it was a 
fine day. Continued treacherous silence on Imperials 
part. He turned his round eyes on me, as if to question 
me. 1 turned mine away in order to see how he would 
extricate himself from his embarrassment. He did it by 
halting in front of the long window and resuming more 
distinctly his whistling of the strain : Ah ! what joy to be 
a soldier I accompanied by drumming on the window 
pane ; after which he hurried from the room,:apparently 
forgetting our presence. 

Impéria laughed heartily. I touched her elbow, for 
I had discovered in the dim recesses of the room a person- 
age whom the sudden transition from the bright sunlight 
to comparative darkness had made invisible to us at first. 
It was a tall, stout, dark woman, once very beautiful. 
Mademoiselle de Sainte-Claire, of whom we had heard ; 
she was formerly known as Mademoiselle Clara, when 
she was a provincial actress playing the coquette parts ; 
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now she was Monsieur de Vachard's companion and 
housekeeper. 

*' Don't mind the baron's manners," she said to us, in 
nowise disconcerted. " He and his brother — well, they're 
a good pair. You have not come here to be entertained 
by his conversation, have you ? but to pass a day in the 
country. It won't be very amusing, I warn you. With 
stupid people everything is stupid ; but the dinner will be 
all right, I will answer for that. The baron's a gour- 
mand, that's his only good quality so far as I know. As 
for the other, he isn't even that : but what in heaven's 
name have you done with the stupidest of the Vach- 
ards ? " 

She did not wait for a reply but ordered refreshments 
for us, and continued to talk plainly and without cere- 
mony before the servants. 

"Well, my children, what are you in Balandar's 
company ? Oh ! 1 beg pardon, you call him Bellamare 
now, that's his stage name ; his name used to be Bal- 
andar formerly, but perhaps that wasn't his right name 
either. We actors, you know, take any name that 
we want to or can ! For the moment I am an ex-noble 
maiden who has had bad luck. You know, the same old 
game I The Vachards you meet on the high road don't 
believe it, but they like to persuade themselves that it's 
true, and they repeat it to their friends and acquaint- 
ances ; it sounds well I Your manager must have men- 
tioned me to you, hasn't he ? He used to be very fond 
of me once, in the days when I was a pretty young girl, 
as slender as you, my dear, and he — I won't say that he 
was as handsome as you, my boy, but he was young and 
witty and had a certain fascination with the women. 
Does he still adore them all at once, the good-for-noth- 
ing ? Faith, I was terribly jealous of him and I revenged 
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myself too. But tdl me, my dear, you are not the one 
who is said to be his temporary joy and i>ride, are you ? 
the fair Imperia ? " 

Impéria blushed for the second time. The blood had 
risen in her cheeks when the woman had spoken of ad- 
ventitious nobility ; she was altogedier confused when 
she received the insult full in the face ; but as I was 
about to interpose, ^le took the words out of my mouth, 
and retorted vehemently : 

'' I am no man's joy, and I am not fair, as you see ! " 

" True," replied La Sainte-Claire, '* you are small 
and make no show ; but you are pretty, and as you 
have come alone witii this tall, good-looking fellow here, 
why, I suppose you are lovers, my turtle-doves, or mar- 
ried perhaps ? At all events, you are not the one upon 
whom the happiness of your manager and our captain 
depends for tiie moment. This handsome Leander, who 
acts as your escort, would not put up with that." 

" So there is a lady in our troupe," I inquired, ** whom 
the captain boasts of having fascinated ? " 

** Why, yes, the famous Impéria, whom I am crazy to 
see ! " 

" He boasts of it, does he ? " 1 repeated, turning purple 
with wrath, while poor Impéria turned pale and gave me 
one of those heart-rending glances which unconsciously 
call upon the first passer-by for protection or vengeance. 

"He doesn't boast of it, j)erhaps," replied La Sainte- 
Claire ; '* he tells it in confidence to his whole regiment, 
and in return for that confidence my baron, who is not 
liberality j)ersonified, has outdone himself to-day with a 
grand dinner for his brother's mistress. I must tell you 
that the baron is jealous because the captain makes love 
to me too. So he is delighted when the captain turns his 
attention to others ; but no matter how much the captain 
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may seek distraction elsewhere, he will always come 
back to me, because 1 hold the purse-strings, you under- 
stand." 

Impéria passed her arm through mine as if to go away ; 
she was so agitated that I thought that she was ill, and 
her name slipped from my lips. La Sainte-Claire, when 
she realized the blunder she had made — perhaps pur- 
posely — ^was not at all confused, but, with the heedless- 
ness of bad breeding, roared with laughter. 

** Let us go/' said Impéria, leading me outside. *Mt 
makes me blush with shame to be brought in contact 
with such people." 

** Let us stay," I replied. ** Stay, since you are with 
me. Despise that shameless duenna, who lies from 
jealousy, I doubt not, and let us see if monsieur le capi- 
taine really dares to boast " 

** I understand you, Laurence I You mean to give him 
a lesson. I forbid it ; you have no right to do it." 

" 1 have the right to do it, and it is my duty also. Re- 
member, you have said farewell forever to the social 
circle which you have left. You are an actress ; you 
have in me, in everyone of your comrades, a brother 
whose honor is responsible for yours. I do not know 
whether Lambesq thinks as I do, but I know that Bella- 
mare, Léon, even Moranbois, and perhaps Marco, if 
they were in my place, would not allow you to be in- 
sulted. If we were of gentle birth, our protection might 
compromise you ; but we are actors, and social prejudice 
does not forbid us to be men of spirit." 

"If all the others are not," she replied, "you cer- 
tainly are, 1 know ; and that is the reason why 1 do not 
choose " 

She could not finish her sentence, for the captain, red 
as a poppy and streaming with perspiration, came to- 
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cepted the invitation, after coming to an understanding 
with Marco, who was steering the second boat, and 
Bellamare, who had taken charge of the third. Instead 
of the projected race, a naval battle was soon in pro- 
gress, and the other two boats combined in a fierce at- 
tack upon ours. The plan was to push the captain over- 
board in the confusion of the battle and in the midst of a 
frightful uproar. 1 intended to perform that feat, while 
making a pretence of defending him, as I was one of his 
crew ; and it would have been a simple matter enough 
with that short-legged knight, had it not been for La 
Sainte-Claire, who was not hoodwinked but did battle 
stoutly for the right, turning upon me and calling me 
a traitor, with loud laughter and coarse jests. She was 
as strong as a man and as brave as every woman who 
fights. I allowed her to pronounce against me and to 
try to throw me overboard. Then I brought my natural 
agility into play, for I could not exert my strength with a 
woman, however unmanly she might be, and with the 
same movement of my legs I tossed monsieur le baron, 
his amiable brother and his intrepid housekeeper into 
the slimy waves. Then I leaped into another boat, which 
allowed itself to be captured, and I shouted victory, 
thereby bestowing more honor than pleasure on Vachard 
as he wallowed about with La Sainte-Claire in the shal- 
low but far from limpid water. 

They made a pretence of taking the affair good-humor- 
edly, and everybody was deceived, myself excepted ; 
the others decided that the captain was a better fellow 
than they supposed, and the dinner was an uproariously 
merry function which made any private investigation of 
the morning impossible ; but when we adjourned to a 
rustic arbor for our coffee and cigars, Vachard the 
younger approached me and said in a low voice, and in 
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me, ** kiss him too if you have any more heart than a 
grasshopper." 

At this affable observation from Moranbois, Impéria 
smiled and offered me her cheek, saying : 

** If that will reward him let him take it ! " 

I kissed her, too much confused to derive any pleasure 
from it; my heart was suffocating me. Moranbois 
tapped me on the shoulder and said in my ear : 

** Knight of the fair sex, someone is waiting for you ! " 

How did he know anything about that affair of mine, 
which I had concealed with the greatest care ? I have 
no idea, but what he told me made me jump for joy. My 
lips had drunk the perfume of my ideal, I was a hundred 
cubits tall, I could have overthrown a legion of devils. 

"My friend," I said to Moranbois, who had followed 
me to the dressing-room, and, contrary to his habit, 
obligingly assisted me to dress, *' you used to be fencing- 
master in your regiment ; tell me how a man, who 
knows absolutely nothing, must go to work to disarm his 
man ? " 

"You must do it as best you can," he replied. *Ms 
your blood cool, idiot ? " 

"Yes." 

" Well then, have no fear ; get the start of him, my 
bully, and you will kill him." 

This prediction produced no unpleasant impression on 
me. Had I the desire to kill ? No, surely not ; I am 
very humane and not in the least vindictive. I could not 
see very distinctly in the dream which was bearing me 
on. I wanted to triumph, I did not consider myself 
skilful enough to choose the means of triumph. I knew 
that the captain was a formidable antagonist, and I was 
not afraid of him ; that is all I remember of that swift- 
moving drama, into which I flung myself like a man im- 
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pelled by blind passion. At that moment I should have 
looked upon any philosophical scruple as an argument 
suggested by fear. 

I had asked Léon and Marco to be my seconds ; I de- 
sired that it should be a clearly defined affair between 
soldiers and actors. As Vachard had the choice of wea- 
pons we fought with swords. I do not know what hap- 
pened. For two or three minutes I saw a constant flash- 
ing at the end of my arm, I felt an intense heat in my 
breast, as if my blood, in great haste to leave me, were 
rushing to meet innumerable sword points. I was think- 
ing about parrying a thrust when Vachard fell to the 
ground. It seemed to me that my weapon had pierced 
nothing but space ; I looked for my opponent in front of 
me, and he was gasping at my feet. 

I had thought that I was cool, I found that I was abso- 
lutely drunk, and when I heard the regimental surgeon 
say : "He is dead !" I thought that he was talking 
about me, and I was surprised to find that 1 was on my 
feet. 

At last I realized that I had killed a man ; but I felt no 
remorse, for he had ninety-nine chances out of a hundred 
of killing me, and I was wounded in the arm. I did not 
notice it until my wound was dressed, and at the same 
moment I saw the livid face of Vachard, who seemed ab- 
solutely dead. My whole body was cold as a stone, and 
my mind did not work. 

He was very badly hurt, but he recovered ; he was 
not worthy of a dramatic end. He afterward lost his 
brother and married La Sainte-Claire, who is to-day the 
Baronne de Vachard, but who gives no more regattas. 

I was amazed, on leaving the scene of the duel, to find 
Moranbois at my side. He had followed me and had 
witnessed the affair without showing himself ; he escorted 
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me to my lodgings without speaking, and passed the 
night with me, still without a word. I was excited and 
I dreamed a great deal, but I dreamed only of the stage, 
not at alt of the duel. When I woke I saw the Hercules 
dozing on a chair just outside my curtains. He replied 
to my thanks with a vulgar jest, but he shook hands with 
me, saying that he was satisfied with my conduct. 

My wound was not serious, and despite the surgeon's 
prohibition, I went out without waiting for him to call, 
and hurried to my victim's quarters to inquire for him. 
He seemed to be in a desperate plight, but in the even- 
ing they felt more hopeful, and I was able to attend the 
rehearsal without any display of emotion and without 
carrying my arm in a sling. 

I supposed that no one at the theatre knew anything 
about the matter, foi* nothing had transpired in the town ; 
but Moranbois had told my comrades the whole story, 
and Bellamare came to me with open arms. 

" You showed us last night that you were an artist," 
he said, " but we did not need to hear of this affair of 
honor to know that you were a man. But don't get 
in the habit of indulging in that sort of diversion ; now 
that I know that you have talent, it would be very dis- 
agreeable to me to have my handsome jeune premier 
appear minus an eye or a leg. I will put into your next 
engagement a condition for the good of the service, that 
you are not to fight duels." 

While he talked with me in this playful tone, he had a 
tear in the corner of his eye. I saw that he was attached 
to me, and I embraced him affectionately. Impéria also 
embraced me, saying : 

" Do not get accustomed to this either." 

And she added in an undertone : 

" Laurence, you are a good fellow and you are brave, 
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too, but, you see, everybody here believes — ^something 
that is not true and cannot be. Be considerate as well 
as brave, and make people understand that you are not 
thinking of me." 

"Why, what does it matter to you?" 1 retorted, 
wounded by her preoccupation with herself after the 
peril I had just escaped and with which my breast was 
still heaving. *' If people should say that I love you, 
would it be a disgrace to you ? " 

" No, indeed ; but " 

** But what ? Would your favorite be offended ? ** 

** If I have a favorite, he does not give me a thought as 
I have told you. But I accepted your friendship and 
I can bind myself no farther. Is everything to be changed 
between us ? Shall I be obliged to protect myself, to be 
on my guard, to treat you as a young man with whom I 
must weigh my words, even my glances, in order not to 
seem to act like a coquette or a foolish girl ? You know 
that it is my purpose to remain free, and that, in order to 
do that, I must not allow myself to love. If you are my 
friend, you will not begin a struggle the thought of which 
has always alarmed me and put me to flight. You surely 
do not wish to ruin the happiness which I have gained 
with so much difficulty after disappointments and sorrows 
of which you have no idea ? ** 

I was conquered. I swore that I would always be her 
comrade and her brother, and that she should have no 
reason to protect herself from my persecution. It did not 
occur to me to accuse her of selfishness or coldness, al- 
though it should have been clear to me that she was one 
or the other when I found that she was not in love with 
another man, or that she had conquered that love in order 
to avoid its consequences. 

Léon also was pleased with my behavior, and he told 
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me so with much warmth. Régine overwhelmed me 
with caresses, Anna began to worship me as a hero, Lam- 
besq detested me more than ever, little Marco fairly 
doted on me and constituted himself my âme damnée. 
Purpurin, desiring to manifest his esteem, called me 
Monsieur de Laurence. Moranbois, while he continued 
to treat me roughly, ceased calling me a clown. The 
most insignificant attaché of the theatre deemed himself 
ennobled by my renown ; in a single day I had become the 
lion of the troupe. 

The affair soon began to be talked about in the city. 
The regiment had as little to say as possible of the harsh 
lesson administered to an officer by a strolling player. 
Vachard was neither popular nor esteemed ; but although 
the others were in their hearts on my side and not on his, 
the esprit de corps would not permit them to justify me 
openly, and some of them talked about a mad freak on 
my part, followed by a lucky stroke. The civilians 
would not agree that I had played so unimportant a rôle, 
and in the cafés there were some sharp disputes of which 
I was the subject. The soldier loves the actor, but for 
whom he would be bored to death in garrison ; but he 
does not like to have a civilian use the sword skilfully ; 
whereas, among those who do not wear uniforms, there 
is great rejoicing when a civilian of the lowest order, 
that is to say, an actor, holds his own against a swagger- 
ing captain. 

In the more exalted circles, at the prefecture, at the 
general's, and in the salons of the city, there was much 
excitement and questioning and comment ; people too 
comme il faut were scandalized by the fervor with which 
my prowess was extolled by young men too advanced in 
their opinions. The result was that Bellamare, who was 
as shrewd and sagacious as experience itself, called us 
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together on the day before the next performance and 
said to us with his usual good humor : 

"My dear children, we have gathered the palms of 
glory in this good city ; but glory in arms is harmful 
to the artist, and from information which I have received 
from several sources, I am led to believe that we may 
have some disturbance to-morrow night in the pit, per- 
haps even in the orchestra. It may be that we shall be 
used as a pretext for the gratification of enmities of which 
we know nothing, but for which the authorities or public 
opinion will try to hold us responsible. The safest way 
is to paste a sheet of blank paper over the poster, and 
engage our second-class carriage for to-night. When our 
persons are far away, our glory will remain unimpaired 
by a contest between fists and cabbage-stumps ; for if 
the artist has his devoted partisans, so has the warrior 
his. Let us be off, therefore, and may the Olympian 
gods, Mars and Apollo, protect us ! " 

*' yîve Bellamare, who is always right ! " cried Marco ; 
"and vive Laurence, too, whom no one of us will ever 
disown ! " 

** Let us all shout : ' yîve Laurence ! ' " rejoined Bel- 
lamare. ** He is our pride in spite of everything ! " 

" You expected to make money here," said I, ** and my 
laurels are likely to cost you more than they are worth." 

*' My son," was his reply, ** money always comes to 
him who knows how to wait, and, if it never comes, why, 
honor is of greater worth." 

Before we left, I desired to hear from Vachard again, 
and I hurried to his quarters. The baron in person re- 
ceived me in the dining-room, where the table was laid 
for breakfast. He was so distraught that he did not rec- 
ognize me, and offered me a chair. I thanked him and 
was about to take my leave when he recognized me. 
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" Ah ! indeed ! " he exclaimed ; ** it was yoM—fufu 
who nearly killed my— fufu — You are sorry for it — very 
gooA—fufu — An absurd quarrel, very unfortunate, very 
unfortunate ! but what was to be done — A soldier— ^^(/îi 
— is forced to be sensitive, and you took his— /«/w— his 
mistress from him." 

I felt that the blood was rushing to my head and that 
in another moment I should pick a quarrel with the baron 
for believing and persisting in believing his brother's im- 
pudent lie. 

** How is he ?" I asked hurriedly ; ** I do not wish to 
hear anything else ; do you hope to save his life ? " 

"Yes, y^s—fufu — ^we hope to." 

** Very well, when he has recovered, be kind enough 
to tell him that I did not choose to leave the province 
without leaving my address for him in case he should 
care to try it again." 

And I handed him a card with the name and address 
of my father, which he took and gazed at stupidly, say- 
ing: 

" Try it again ? — ^why, no ! — What for ? try it again 
with whom ? Laurence— ^^/ii — nurseryman and market- 
gardener ; that isn't you, is it ? " 

"It's my father." 

" Then you're not a gentleman ? they said— /«/« — 
that you were of good family ! " 

" 1 am of good family, by your leave/' 

" Then — 1 don't understand." 

His stupefaction was interpreted by a fit of humming 
so prolonged that 1 took advantage of it to shrug my 
shoulders and retire. 

I met at the door one of the lieutenants who had been 
my confederates on the occasion of the regatta, and he 
detained me a quarter of an hour talking about my duel. 
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ous rôles are less favored in this respect. They can 
study behavior, expression, costume and accent; but 
they very seldom if ever have an opportunity to see in 
action the passion which they are supposed to express 
entertainingly or forcibly, and to hear it speak. They 
have a sort of professional grace, they are generally 
blessed with very little intelligence, and they content 
themselves with stereotyped attitudes and intonations 
which they have learned by heart. Unluckily for me, I 
had a little common sense and power of reflection, and I 
considered that this fashion of acting like everybody else 
was a means of shirking all serious work, all real inspira- 
tion. I confided my trouble to Bellamare. 

"You are right," he replied, **1 can only teach you 
how to use the threads that may save your life when 
you have missed the rope. Everyone must give expres- 
sion to his lines according to his own nature, and the 
great artists are the ones who depend upon themselves 
for everything. Learn to know yourself, try your wings 
and take the risk." 

I made fruitless efforts. I was running over with pas- 
sion, but I could no more express it on the stage than in 
real life. The necessity of concealing my love from her 
who inspired it was perhaps too great an effort of my 
will, too great a sacrifice of myself. 1 could not find in 
fiction the accent which my own secret emotion lacked. 
At Beaugency, where I made my second trial, I had lost 
the impulse which inspired me at Orléans on the day of 
my duel. I was very fair, according to my comrades ; 
that is to say, in my own judgment, utterly insignificant. 
I had progressed in one direction however : I had rid my- 
self of the impertinent or bored air. 1 acted becomingly ; 
if my part had a touch of timidity, 1 interpreted it accord- 
ing to nature ; in a word, I had found the air which was 

9 
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suited to my age and my line of parts. I had become 
tolerable, but I was likely to remain insignificant^ and 
the worst of it was that Bellamare was satisfied, and that 
all my comrades made the best of it. They were fond 
of me, in fact they had begun to be too fond of me, so 
that they simply asked me to stay with them and ceased 
to see my faults. 

Such also was Imperials frame of mind. I was too 
handsome, she said, to displease the public. I was too 
good a fellow and too lovable for the troupe to get along 
without me. 

So far as the present was concerned, my object was 
gained. 1 had aspired only to live near her without 
offending her ; but as to the future, I could see not the 
faintest indication of the wealth or the renown which 
would have justified me in aspiring to be her support, 
and I must simply live from day to day, light-hearted and 
spoiled and happy in appearance, but in reality in the 
depths of despair. 

On leaving Beaugency I met with a very romantic ad- 
venture which has left its mark upon my life. 1 can 
tell it to you without compromising anybody, as you will 
see. 

We were to go on to Tours, without stopping at Blois, 
where another company was performing just then. Léon 
asked Bellamare if he would mind leaving him in Blois 
for two days. He had a friend there who urged him to 
stay with him twenty-four hours. Bellamare answered 
that he could not refuse any request of so faithful a mem- 
ber of his company, and furthermore that he intended to 
stop at Blois. Impéria wished to pass the night at the 
hotel there to take care of Anna, who had been taken 
seriously ill as we left Beaugency, and needed a little 
rest. 
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The rest of the troupe went on toward Tours, in charge 
of Moranbois. Bellamare and the two young actresses 
took rooms at a hotel in the lower town, and Léon urged 
me to go with him to his friend's house, who would 
be delighted to know me and give me a bed. I accepted, 
on condition that I should not go there until after the 
play, and that he should not introduce me to his friend 
until the next morning. Bellamare had given me also 
leave of absence for twenty-four hours. 

" Don't stand on ceremony," said Léon ; "my friend 
is a bachelor, and you will be entirely free in his house. 
At whatever hour of the night you appear with your 
valise, the concierge will let you in and show you to your 
room. 1 will tell my friend you are coming, and he will 
count upon seeing you but will not sit up for you." 

He gave me the address and some directions ; after 
which he left me. I was curious to see the performance 
of the company then playing in the town, and to find out 
whether other provincial lovers were better or worse 
than 1. They were worse, but that fact afforded me 
little consolation. During the performance a violent 
storm burst in the town, and it was still raining in 
torrents when the crowd issued from the theatre in a 
grand hurly-burly of carriages and umbrellas. 

I had met near the theatre a young artist whom I had 
known slightly in Paris, and who took me to a café near- 
by to await the end of the shower. He even offered to 
share his room with me, which was quite near the the- 
atre, and tried to dissuade me from going in search of my 
quarters in the old town, on the other side of the hill — an 
out-of-the-way place, he said, where it would be very 
hard for me to find my way. But I was afraid that, 
in spite of his promise, Léon would have taken the 
trouble to sit up for me, and so, as soon as the sky was a 
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little brighter, 1 started out to find No. 23 of the desig- 
nated street, of which I beg you to permit me not to 
mention the name. 

I had to hunt a long while, ascend heaven knows how 
many perpendicular staircases, descend several others, 
and wander at random through picturesque, narrow, 
dark and utterly deserted streetsi The clock on an old 
church struck one just as I made sure at last that 1 was 
in the street I had sought so long, and in front of No. 23, 
upon which the moon shone dimly. Was it really 23 ? 
was it not 25 ? I was about to ring when a wicket 
opened as if someone had heard me coming ; the person 
inside looked at me, then the door opened, and an old 
servant, whose face I could not see, asked me in a low 
^oice : 

''Is it you?" 

^'Certainly it is I," 1 replied, *'the friend who is 
expected ' * 

"Hush! hush!" she interrupted ; "follow me." 

I supposed that everybody was asleep, or that there 
was someone sick in the house, and I followed my guide 
on tiptoe. She had on list slippers and walked like a 
ghost, her face shaded by her white cap. I ascended in 
her wake a spiral Renaissance staircase, which, though 
but dimly lighted by a night light, seemed to me to be ex- 
quisitely carved. I was in one of those wonderfully 
well preserved old mansions which are the principal 
adornment and source of interest in provincial cities, 
Blois in particular. The old woman stopped on the 
first floor, opened a daintily carved door, and said to me : 

" Go in, and above all things don't come out ! " 

" Never ? " I asked with a laugh. 

" Hush ! hush ! " she replied in a frightened tone, put- 
ting her finger to her lips. 
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Thereupon I saw her pale, stern face, which seemed 
unreal to me, and which vanished in the darkness of the 
staircase like a vision. 

** Evidently," I thought, '* there is someone at death's 
door in this delightful old mansion. It will not be a very 
cheerful abode, but I may be able to be of some comfort 
to Léon at this painful time." 

And I turned and entered a charming apartment, 
charming in shape, decoration and furnishing. I ex- 
pected to find Léon there. I walked noiselessly through 
a reception room to a dainty little salon, or rather bou- 
doir, where there was a fire, an agreeable precaution in 
that tempestuous weather, which had drenched and con- 
gealed me ; candles were burning in the candelabra, 
two large easy-chairs of rare workmanship stood at each 
side of the fireplace, but their cushions of Tours silk 
were fresh and well-rounded and indicated that they had 
not recently been used. The handsome furniture, ar- 
ranged with great care, had the appearance of the furni- 
ture in houses that have long been unoccupied. The 
crystal pendants of the chandelier glistened discreetly 
beneath a cover of silvery gauze ; the lace antimacassars 
of the chairs were irreproachably white and stiff. Two 
pretty cabinets with glass doors, one containing Japanese 
curios, the other figures in old Dresden ware, were closed 
and locked. There was a work-table, indicating the tem- 
porary or regular sojourn of a woman ; but there was 
nothing on it, not a shred of silk or cotton clung to its 
velvet cover. 

At the end of the boudoir, opposite the fireplace, I saw 
a tapestry portière, which 1 cautiously raised. Naught 
save darkness and silence. I took a candle and entered 
the sweetest little bed-room 1 had ever seen. It was 
blue, hung with azure silk damask, with tassels of white 
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silk. A white and gold bed, with a fringed canopy and 
ample curtains of the same color and texture as the 
hangings, occupied, like a monument, almost the whole of 
one side of the room, which was not large, but was very 
high. Opposite the bed was a white marble mantel, 
with bas-reliefs of gilded copper ; and on it a Louis XVI. 
clock of rare beauty, candlesticks with three branches, 
white and gold like the clock, and two white marble 
Loves which were evidently the work of a skilful master 
with a well-defined style of his own. A commode, a 
secretary and étagères of rosewood, with medallions of 
old Sèvres, a small tête-à-tête covered with satin, two or 
three easy-chairs, beautifully embroidered by hand, a 
reddish-brown carpet, with delicate blue flowers, a Vene- 
tian mirror in its diamond-studded frame, two large pas- 
tels representing lovely women exceedingly décolleté, as 
they had a perfect right to be — ^and heaven knows what 
else ! exquisite trifles lying on all the shelves, everything 
in fact denoted the bedroom of a rich and artistic, refined 
and dainty — and perhaps voluptuous woman. 

When I had made an inventory of that too luxurious 
nest, I wondered whether it was really intended for me, 
or whether the old housekeeper had not made a shocking 
blunder by guiding me thither instead of some perfumed 
marchioness. Then I remembered that Léon had rich 
relations, that he had lived in society, that he had friends 
in high life, and that he whose hospitality I had accepted 
was a bachelor and in independent circumstances ; so 
that there was nothing to be surprised at in his having 
furnished a beautiful suite of rooms in his superb house 
for some hare-brained mistress, or for some lady of even 
higher station, who came sometimes mysteriously to a 
rendezvous with him. 

But why the devil did they do the honors of that pa- 
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latial apartment to a poor, drenched, muddy strolling actor, 
who could have contented himself with a sack of straw 
in an attic room without departing from his habits ?— 
That seemed to me a superb piece of irony. Had they 
no more modest quarters in that princely mansion to 
offer a humble guest ? Was that the chamber set aside 
for friends 7 In that case Léon must be there, and I 
tried to find a second bedroom in the same suite. 

There was none. I determined to make myself at 
home, and postpone till the next day the discovery that 
the housekeeper had lost her mind. That was her busi- 
ness, not mine. I was tired and cold ; my little wound 
pained me slightly, and, as the first thrill of amazement 
gave place to the longing for rest and sleep, I sat down 
in the tête-à-tête, touched a match to the edifice of fire- 
wood on the hearth, and began to remove my shoes, for 
I was ashamed of the tracks they left on the carpet. 

As I glanced at the reflection of the bed in the Vene- 
tian mirror, I noticed that the silk coverlet had not been 
removed, and that there was nothing to indicate that 
that gorgeous affair was anything more than a bed made 
for show. I lifted the heavy damask folds, and discov- 
ered that there were neither sheets nor blankets on the 
white satin mattress. This gave me further food for 
reflection. Evidently that luxurious couch was not in- 
tended for me, or else there was a more modest bed 
somewhere, better adapted for simple mortals. I looked 
for it in vain. Nothing in the dressing-rooms, no recess 
hidden in the wall ; nothing at all to lie upon unless the 
usual occupant of the blue chamber were a tiny little 
lady capable of lying at full length on the satin-covered 
tête-à-tête. For me, who was already five feet five, 
there was no hope in that direction, and I resigned my- 
self to the necessity of going to sleep in a sitting pos» 
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ture ; but in five minutes I found that I was too warm, 
and 1 stretched myself out on the floor in the middle of 
the room ; five minutes more I was too cold. It was very 
plain that my scratch had given me a touch of fever. It 
seemed to me that Leon's proffered hospitality was a 
wretched jest, and the prohibition to leave the apart- 
ment was evidently the transparent seal of a practical 
joke. And yet Léon was not facetiously inclined. Ab- 
solute silence reigned throughout the house, so that one 
would have thought that it was deserted. There was 
the same silence outside. The moon was shining bright- 
ly now on that sloping street, which descended in zig- 
zag lines, bordered with walls surmounted by tufted 
trees. 

The succession of gardens was broken here and there 
by houses which seemed smaller and smaller as the street 
sloped away ; ancient mansions or modern villas, it was 
impossible to distinguish the difference in the darkness, 
our generation not having as yet invented a character- 
istic architectural style. 

I dared not open the window, I was still impelled to 
suppose that there was some invalid in the house whose 
precious slumber must be respected ; but I could see 
very well through the blue panes, which gave to the 
picture before me an unreal aspect, like that of operatic 
moonlight. There were no shutters, the Renaissance 
windows being fitted with prismatic panes. The flower- 
ing lindens raised their great round tops over the wall 
opposite ; a little farther on were columns supporting a 
vine-clad arbor on a terrace ; on the right was a small 
factory, which might be a porter's lodge, but which re- 
sembled an ancient tomb. I know not why that silent, 
deserted street, with its low buildings, its graceful curves, 
and its lines of trees made me think of the probable as- 
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pect of a suburb of Pompeii or a part of Tusculum in the 
morning twilight. As a clock in the distance struck half- 
past one, I determined to wrap myself in my travelling 
cloak and lie down on the satin mattress, covering my- 
self with the enormous blue damask coverlet, thanks to 
which I was deliciously comfortable, and passed speedily 
into that pleasant half-consciousness which precedes 
tranquil slumber. 

It was the first time in my life that I had ever lain upon 
so soft and sumptuous a bed ; it would probably be the 
last ; and I was not sorry to enjoy the perfume of that 
dainty luxury and refined taste. The wood continued 
to crackle and cast sudden floods of light on the pictures, 
the furniture and the ceiling, which was painted to rep- 
resent white clouds on a background of rose-colored sky. 
Gradually the fire died away and enveloped the whole 
room in a soft light which resembled my idea of the fa- 
mous azure grotto. I asked myself whether it was so 
comfortable in my present situation that my dreams 
would be fulfilled if I could live on so forever. I recalled 
the farm where I was brought up, the great dining-room 
with its ceiling of rough timbers, from which bunches of 
golden onions and red tomatoes hung in guise of chande- 
liers, the wall hung with saucepans and kettles lined 
with glistening copper, the sounds which I used to hear 
in my first sleep, the cradle-songs, the dogs barking in 
the courtyard when the cattle moved in the barn or when 
the carter passed in the distance, his heavy cart crushing 
the stones, while his horses walking in step made the 
little bells on their collars sing do fa, do re, mi do. — I 
dreamed of my mother, and of the poor children, all 
younger than 1, who had died in the same year. My 
father, still a young man, putting me to bed while my 
mother nursed the last-born, and drawing over my face 
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the coarse sheet of flax, which would save my skin from 
the flies who woke earlier than 1. 

" Here," I thought, "there are no flies, nor are there 
any sheets." 

And I wondered innocently if great noblemen were ac- 
customed to do without them. To every question which 
I asked myself, the growing torpor of sleep answered 
with its supreme indifference : what does it matter ? A 
clear, silvery sound awoke me ; it was the voice of the 
nightingale who lived in the garden opposite, and it 
reached me through the curtains and window panes with 
a feeble ray of moonlight. I said to myself that the bird, 
who was an eloquent artist without having to take any 
trouble and without fear of a fiasco, a happy lover and 
accepted protector, was much happier on his branch than 
I upon swan's-down and satin, and I fell sound asleep; 
so sound that I heard no one enter the adjoining room, 
and was awakened by the noise of tongs stirring the fire 
in the salon. Some sudden inspiration which I cannot 
explain prevented me from calling : *' Is that you, Léon ? " 
— Had I slept long ? The fire on my hearth had gone 
out, the moon had reached a position opposite the win- 
dow, at which I had left one of the curtains partly drawn 
aside. I quitted the bed, I walked without a sound to the 
tapestry portière which separated me from the boudoir, 
and opened it a hair's breadth so that I could look through 
with due precaution. What I had foreseen had happened. 
A woman fashionably and richly dressed in black, and 
wearing a lace veil, had taken possession of the apart- 
ment. Was it the marchioness whom 1 had imagined ? 
It was impossible for me to see her face, which was 
turned toward the fireplace and was not reflected in the 
mirror, that being hung very high in conformity with the 
general style of the place ; but through the black lace I 
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could distingubh a magnificent mass of fair hair and a 
superb neck. Her figure was flexible, slender without 
being frail, her movements firm, youthful and graceful. 
I could see all that, for she raised her arms to put out the 
candles which were still burning in the candelabra, she 
moved one of the easy-chairs away from the fireplace, 
drew up the other and placed a cushion under her feet. 
She had no light remaining but a single candle with a 
little blue shade, and she sat in an attitude of extreme 
weariness, almost out of sight in the great chair, leaving 
nothing visible except the outline of her dainty little foot 
before the fire. A small Russia leather bag and a long 
travelling coat of English waterproof material lay on the 
table. No other baggage, no lady's maid, no servant to 
look after her comfort. Evidently she was an intimate 
friend with whom they did not stand on ceremony, and 
to whom they had said as to me : ** Come when you 
choose, you won't disturb anybody and nobody will put 
himself out for you." Some near relation of the master 
— ^his sister perhaps ? — Certainly not his mistress, he 
would not have left her alone. 

Whoever she might be, she was there in that room, 
she was cold, and she was doing as I did, warming her- 
self before looking for a place to sleep. What would she 
think of that sheetless, blanketless bed which had puz- 
zled me so ? That was none of my business ; but what 
did cause me very great perplexity was the other surprise 
that awaited her, when she found a prior occupant in 
that blue chamber upon which she seemed to reckon 
blindly, for she did not, as I had done, take the trouble to 
explore it. 

A man does not think of taking advantage of such a 
situation when he is twenty years old and bears in his 
heart all the bashfulness and timidity of an ideal love. I 
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Theatrical affairs are sometimes surrounded with the ut- 
most secrecy. I resolved to wait for the end of the 
overture and not to listen ; but the silence about us was 
so profound, and the wainscoted boudoir so resonant, that 
despite the pains the lady took to speak without disclos- 
ing the quality of her voice, it was impossible for me to 
lose a word of the dialogue, which I will try to repeat to 
you word for word. 

" You were admitted without having to wait, were you 
not, Monsieur Bellamare ? " 

** And without being questioned, yes, madame ; but I 
was told to make no noise." 

'*Yes, because of the next house, No. 23, which is 
occupied just now." 

** I know it. Two of my company are staying there." 

** Two ? Ah ! mon Dieu! who are they ? " 

" I fancy that you know neither of them." 

" I know them all. 1 attended your performance at 
Orléans and Beaugency. Is — Monsieur Léon- 

"Yes, madame, Léon and Laurence. 

** What a strange chance ! I am so excited — I do not 
know if I shall have the courage to tell you— mon Dieu ! 
how extraordinary my conduct must seem to you ! what 
an opinion you must have of me 1 " 

'* I am one of those men who have seen so many 
extraordinary things that they have ceased to be sur- 
prised at anything, and as for my opinion, that need not 
disturb you. 1 have not the honor of knowing you, I 
know neither your name, nor your rank, nor your prov- 
ince, nor where you live, as this is not your home ; nor 
your age, nor your face, since you conceal it behind 
a veil. You wrote me that I could restore your peace of 
mind or make you happy. I understood perfectly that 
that meant a love-affair, and I did not dream for an 
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instant that you had fallen in love with my forty years 
and my sun-burned face. Your letter was charming and 
urgent. I am humane and obliging, and I came. You 
asked me to keep your secret, I consider it a bounden 
duty to justify your confidence. 1 am at your orders, 
speak, come to the point without fear. The nights are 
short at this season, so waste no time if you don't wish 
to be seen going away from here." 

"You seem so kind, and I know you to be so consider- 
ate, that I will take courage. I love a young man who 
belongs to your company." 

" Laurence or Léon ? " 

"Laurence." 

** He deserves to be loved, he is a most excellent and 
worthy fellow." 

" I know it. 1 have learned all that I possibly could 
about him as well as about you. 1 saw his début ; he 
attracted me. He didn't display much of his talent that 
evening, he was frightened. His face appealed to me, 
his voice went to my heart. Another evening I saw him 
again, he was admirable, he made me tremble and shed 
tears. 1 felt that I loved him madly ; but that secret 
would never have left my heart had it not been for 
the events that followed that performance." 

" The duel with Captain Vachard ? " 

" Precisely. I know that Vachard ; he tried to pay 
court to me, I received him coldly for he was intensely 
disagreeable to me. Offended by the abruptness of my 
refusal, he slandered me. That is his habit, he is a dis- 
honorable man. So that he had become hateful to me, 
although he had done me no harm. My life has been 
without reproach, I might even say without emotion ; 
and not a single person who knows me believed his lies. 
But the men of the present day haven't the chivalrous 
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instinct, and there was not a single one among those 
who were my natural defenders, who dared to say to 
that man of the sword : ' You lie I ' — An actor, a mere 
youth, had to give him the lesson he deserved, apropos of 
another woman. From that moment I resolved to fight 
no more against the passion the artist had inspired in 
me, and to make him rich and happy — if he consents ! " 

** The devil ! wealth and happiness ; when a man can 
combine these two extremes, he always consents ! " 

" Stay a moment ! he did not fight for me. I inquired 
as to all the details ; he fought for one of his comrades, 
the fascinating Impéria, with whom I should be in love, if 
1 were a man, and whom I have applauded since with all 
my heart and in spite of everything. 1 am kind-hearted 
and 1 know how to be just. If those young people love 
each other, which is a very possible and very natural 
supposition, keep my secret ; I have said nothing to you, 
and I will resign myself to the inevitable, I will conquer 
myself; it shall be as if I had felt nothing, had had 
no hope. But if, as some people say, there is absolutely 
nothing between them, if Laurence simply determined to 
enforce respect for the dignity of the profession in her per- 
son, why then you, who must know the truth, whose char- 
acter and reputation have very great weight in my eyes, 
will reassure me and help me to make myself known to 
him." 

" The last version is the true one. Impéria is an abso- 
lutely chaste young woman, yes, and decidedly shy. 
She has as much confidence in me as if 1 were her father. 
If Laurence had spoken to her of love, and she loved 
him, she would have taken me for a confidant and ad- 
viser. If he had spoken to her of love, and she had not 
reciprocated his feeling, she might perhaps have con- 
cealed it from me ; but she would have treated him 
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coldly and with distrust, whereas there is a tranquil and 
playful friendship between them." 

** Then you are sure that he is not in love with 
her ? " 

** I believe that I am sure of it. I can make perfectly 
sure by watching him without saying anything, or by 
questioning him in your behalf." 

"In my behalf ? Oh ! no, indeed, not yet ! You 
must know something about me first. — I am twenty-four 
years old, I am the daughter of an artist who left me 
some little property, I married a man with a title who 
had nothing, who did not make me happy, and who left 
me a widow at nineteen. I returned to my father, who 
also died last year, leaving me alone in the world ; and 
since then I have lived in retirement. 1 am still in mourn- 
ing. I adored my father ; I have sworn that if I ever 
marry again I will marry an artist and it shall be for 
love. I have that right ; I have the wherewithal, as the 
saying is ; I have twenty thousand francs a year, a 
house, and all the refinements and comforts with which 
my father was able to surround himself. My husband 
did not have time to devour my dowry. So 1 am at lib- 
erty to choose, and I have chosen. It is for you to find 
out whether I deserve to be happy and am capable of in- 
spiring love. Here are my name and address on this 
card ; make inquiries. I have no fear of any investiga- 
tion. As for my person, you must pass judgment upon 
that too ; I remove my veil." 

When she said that, I jumped from my seat, heedless 
of my situation, and the tête-à-tête creaked slightly and 
would have betrayed my presence, had not that faint 
noise been drowned by an exclamation from Bella- 
mare. 

"Ah I madame la comtesse," he cried, having proba- 
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bly cast his eyes first on the card, " you are as lovely 
as Laurence is handsome, and you would do very wrong 
to doubt your own omnipotence." 

I was behind the portière, I tried to open it again ; but 
my hand trembled, and when I had succeeded in making 
an aperture for my eye it was too late : the infernal 
black veil, inhumanly opaque, had fallen back over my 
Galatea's face and bust. I stood there, not daring to 
look again, for although her back was turned to me, Bel- 
lamare, who was sitting at the opposite side of the fire, 
had moved so that he could see the tapestry if it stirred. 
Standing as if petrified, I listened to the conclusion of the 
dialogue. 

" 1 am glad that my face pleases you, Monsieur Bella- 
mare ; when the time comes, you can tell him that I am 
not ugly." 

" Ah I fichtre / " exclaimed Bellamare artlessly, well 
aware that the spontaneous expression of conviction 
never wounds a woman, '* you are lovely enough to 
drive a man mad I Never fear ! I will do as you wish. 
I will investigate prudently." 

** Yes, most prudently, but most conscientiously too ; 
1 insist upon that, and when you are quite sure that I am 
a serious-minded person, who after much ennui, rational 
behavior and virtue, has admitted to her head and heart 
a noble folly and a profound passion, you will help me to 
make the man I have chosen for my husband accept my 
hand." 

** You know that Laurence is only twenty -one at the 
most ? " 

"1 know it." 

" That his father is a peasant ? " 

"I know it." 

" That he is passionately fond of the stage ? " 

lO 
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Bellamare escorted the countess as far as the door of 
the reception-room. When he returned to the boudoir, 
he jumped into the air with amazement to find me seated 
in the chair he had just left. 



Ill 



** I ask your permission," said Laurence, ** to interrupt 
my story for a few moments. If you have not been bored 
to death so far, I am anxious to go on with it as accurately 
and frankly as I have succeeded in doing up to this point. 
My recollections thus far have been very distinct, be- 
cause they were simple and had to do with a single en- 
grossing subject. After the episode of the blue chamber, 
1 had more than one subject of preoccupation, and I must 
have time to pick up the threads that led me out of the 
labyrinth in which I was lost so long." 

" That is to say," I observed, "that you were in love 
with the lovely countess and the fascinating actress at 
the same time ? " 

" Yes and no, no and yes ; perhaps, who knows ? you 
will help me to read my own heart. Shall we walk a 
little ? I am not in the habit of sitting still like this and 
of devoting so much thought to myself." 

"Let us go back to the town," said I ; "dine with 
me, and continue your story to-night or to-morrow, as 
you choose." 

He agreed, but only on condition that I would go with 
him to his father's, whom he had not seen during the 
day, and who might be anxious about him. We walked 
quickly down the mountain, and, following the rapid 
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I asked him if his circumstances were such as to make 
that necessary. 

"No," he replied, "we have enough to live on with- 
out wearing ourselves out ; but my father has a passion 
for the soil, and if he should allow himself a moment's 
repose, he would think that he had committed a crime 
toward it. He is a genuine peasant, as you see, and the 
world does not exist for him outside of his garden. The 
manure-heap which we are heaping up all about us is the 
horizon beyond which his thoughts do not extend, and he 
confines within it treasures of activity, patience, practi- 
cal common-sense, foresight and resignation. If you 
should pass a day with him, you would love him in 
spite of yourself. He has all the virtues : gentleness, 
chastity, charity, self-sacrifice. He does not compre- 
hend the sacrifice I made in returning to share his 
life ; but, if it were necessary for him to make a 
still greater one for me, he would do it without hesita- 
tion. In a word, monsieur, 1 respect him and love him 
with all my heart. 1 was very glad to be able to show 
you his beautiful face and to tell you what 1 think of 
him, before resuming my story. We still have a good 
hour before your dinner. We shall be unmolested here ; 
it is the day after a wedding-feast and all my comrades 
are tired out. 1 will take you to my microscopic oasis, 
for 1 have one which consoles me for the prosaic nature 
of my habits of life and of my habitation." 

He led me to the farther extremity of the paternal es- 
tate, which lay on a gently sloping hillside, and was 
surrounded by walls high enough to shut off the view. 

"Formerly this was a charming place of ours," he 
said. " We overlooked a beautiful landscape, and when, 
on my return from my last absence, my father proudly 
showed me this rampart which makes a tomb of it, say- 
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**Icall this my dungeon," said Laurence; "it is an 
abyss of flowers, rocks, moss and wild grass, to which 
I come to forget the past when it worries me too much. 
I lose myself in contemplation of a cluster of wild roses 
or a bunch of grasses, and I fancy that 1 have never 
lived any other life than that of the stones and leaves. 
They are as happy as they can be, living in their nat- 
ural environment and undisturbed in their passive exist- 
ence. Why should not I be as happy as they, when I 
have what they have not, the faculty of realizing my 
happiness ? But I cannot remain long thus. I feel 
sometimes that, while my will says yes, the tears that 
fall in cowardly fashion on my idle hands say no!" 

" Let us not stay here then. Don't tell me of your 
disappointments ; perhaps they would destroy the virtue 
of your dungeon forever." 

"Who knows? Perhaps just the opposite will hap- 
pen ! The thoughts one tries to drive from one's mind 
return all the more persistently. Perhaps I shouldn't 
have the courage to continue my story to-morrow, and I 
know that you must leave town early. 1 will swallow 
the bitter potion at a draught ! " 

And the gardener's son, having washed his soiled 
hands in the stream, resumed the story of his life as an 
actor in these words : 

Continuation of the Story of the Rolling Stone 

TTte Shipwreck 

I left you in the boudoir adjoining the blue chamber, 
Bellamare returning for his hat, I emerging from behind 
the tapestry portière and appearing before him like the 
statue of the Commander. 
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He was surprised, disturbed, annoyed ; those emo- 
tions passed rapidly over his expressive features and 
blended at last in an irresistible roar of laughter. 

"You understand," 1 said, "that I came here fully 
believing that it was No. 23 ; they shut me up ; I did not 
understand it at all, but I fell asleep " 

"And you heard nothing ? " 

"I heard everything. I saw the lady, but not with- 
out her veil ; 1 made out her figure, but I did not see her 
face." 

"So much the worse for you ! a perfect marvel I a 
blonde Fornarina! " 

"Are you in love with her, my dear manager ? " 

" Unselfishly in love." 

" You would not marry her ? " 

"No, indeed." 

"Why not?" 

" Is it possible that you don't know that I am mar- 
ried ? " 

"Faith, no." 

" Well, 1 am, and delighted to be, because if I were not, 
I might perhaps take a fancy to be married, and make 
a still greater mistake." 

"Your wife?" 

" Has gone to the devil, 1 don't know where ; but she's 
not in question here. 1 am instructed to sound you cau- 
tiously. Fate laughs at the adorable countess's precau- 
tions. There is nothing left for me to do but question 
you, but not here, where we are neither under your roof 
nor hers. 1 know you to be an honorable man, I do not 
need to enjoin silence on you. Let us go out quietly, 
and don't you go to the next house now. Come to my 
hotel ; we will talk on the way." 

The old woman who let us out showed no curiosity, 
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said not a word to us, and closed the door without a 
sound. When we were so far away that we did not fear 
to disturb the silence of that mysterious street, where the 
first rays of dawn were just beginning to appear, Bella- 
mare began : 

" Well, well, here's a pretty début in the career of 
love ! I have nothing to tell you ; as you know all, my 
mission is ended. It is for you to reflect and to ask your- 
self whether you agree that this first adventure shall be 
also the last in your life, for that is the lady's meaning, 
and she has the right to make that condition. What shall 
1 tell her ? " 

** You would do better to advise me than question me," 
said I ; ** I cannot be in love with a woman whom I have 
not seen, and I am so taken by surprise and so bewild- 
ered that I haven't an idea in my head. What would 
you think, if you were in my place ? " 

*' Do you want me to tell you how 1 argued with 
myself under similar circumstances ? " 

"Yes, I beg you to do so." 

" I was young and no handsomer than I am now, but 
very fond of women ; and women think a great deal 
of such passionate natures. So 1 had my share of tri- 
umphs in love, but triumphs as peculiar as my face and 
my cast of mind. A rich Englishwoman, a millionaire, 
whose niece I had fished out of the water while crossing 
the Lake of Geneva, fancied that she loved me and 
aspired to be loved by me. 1 asked nothing better, 
although 1 would have preferred the niece ; but the niece, 
with the eyes of her fifteen years, considered me very 
ugly, and the aunt, who was something over thirty, 
wished to capture me and enrich me by taking me for 
her husband. I postponed my decision as long as pos- 
sible ; but when I saw that she persisted with the ob- 
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stinacy which those islanders display in all their eccen- 
tricities, I packed my trunk and escaped from the gar- 
dens of Armida at daybreak. I never heard of milady 
again — she was a dear good creature by the way — and I 
preferred to marry a little Columbine with whom I was 
in love, who left me for a Toulousan Lindor, who could 
not speak the French language decently. I was a great 
fool to marry that hussy, but I was very wise to prefer 
her to the virtuous and romantic Englishwoman. Colum- 
bine, when she resumed her freedom of action, did not 
deprive me of mine. By preferring an ass to me she did 
not take away my wit : in short, by failing to appreciate 
my talent and my heart, she left both my heart and my 
talent intact." 

*M understand," said 1; "a woman who conferred 
wealth and consideration upon you would possess the 
right of life and death over you, morally speaking." 

"And the more gentleness she displayed in monopoliz- 
ing and subduing me, the more completely subjugated 
and enchained I should have felt, because I am loyal and 
kind-hearted, like you ; but how miserable I should have 
been in the wadded cage of social proprieties ! A comic 
actor who is not foolish in private life as well as on 
the stage soon drifts into melancholy and suicide. In- 
deed, I have spurned wealth, and more than once, under 
other forms than that of marriage. I have never been 
willing to wear chains of any sort, and everybody thinks 
that I have made a mistake ; but 1 say that I am right 
about it, because 1 still feel young and lively. Don't tell 
me your opinion of my course, for that is unnecessary ; 
think of your own case. You are handsome and not 
comic. The lady upon whom you have made an 
impression seems as serious as a person can be in love ; 
you have not as yet gone deeply enough into the life 
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of the stage, to have any ineradicable regrets on leaving 
it. You are ambitious perhaps without knowing it, and 
capable of playing a part on the stage of the real world. 
If that is so, marry, my dear child, marry ! Life is 
an inclined plane ; it is the destiny of some to go down 
into the plains where gold and grain grow ; of others to 
go up to the barren rocks where they reap no harvest 
except wind and clouds. Try cutting a caper or two 
with your fancy ; you will see then whether it is heavy 
or light, whether it tends to roll in the dust of the prac- 
tical or to be whisked away by the frolicsome breeze. 
And now let us go and take a nap." 

I followed him without niaking any reply, fatigued and 
uncertain. I threw myself on the bed and found no so- 
lution of my perplexities. 

Bellamare slept two or three hours, then prepared to 
leave Blois with Impéria and Anna, who had entirely re- 
covered. 

" I will leave you here to your own devices until to- 
morrow," he said ; "join Léon and see the sights of the 
town with him. Indeed, you may as well ask his advice, 
without mentioning No. 25, of course, and without giving 
him any details, any hint which can possibly lead to his 
identifying the lady hereafter. However, Léon is as 
reliable as I am myself, he is a serious-minded young 
man, with a finely-tempered spirit. His advice should 
have more weight with you than mine." 

** Won't you tell me the countess's name ? " 

** Never, unless she gives me permission to do so. By 
the way, I am instructed, you remember, to find out 
whether your heart is still free ? Is it, or is it not ? " 

At that moment Impéria came from her room, carrying 
her little worn and faded carpet-bag, and gathering the 
folds of her travelling cloak about her to conceal the 
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myself that her eyes said to me : " Do not love anyone 
but me." 

1 said nothing to Léon. As soon as I ceased to be in 
doubt as to my course, 1 had no need to consult him. 1 
talked to him only of himself. His friend at No. 23 was 
a young man of good family, exceedingly well-informed 
and sedate for a man of leisure. We visited the château 
of Blois together, and he told us its history at length and 
most entertainingly. In the evening he proposed that 
we should stay at home and talk, over a bowl of punch 
and an excellent cigar. In that tranquil conversation I 
learned for the first time the cause of Leon's mysterious 
self-absorption. 

Léon was no longer a child ; he was thirty-two years 
old, he had seen much of life and had learned a great 
deal. The stage had always been his dominant passion. 
He loved all its fiction and accepted no part of it as real. 
It was the spirit, not the letter, which sustained him. 
He loved all his parts, in the same sense that he worked 
them all out in his mind, and, while taking great pains 
with his external appearance, his make-up and costume, 
he always went upon the stage with the conviction that 
he really was the character he represented ; but at the 
same time he detested them all, because they were not 
conceived and written according to his ideas. In a word, 
he was too much of a master to be a virtuoso, too deeply 
versed in letters to be an interpreter of others' thoughts, 
and he never ceased to kick inwardly against his task, 
although he would never abandon it and could think of 
nothing outside of his cherished yet hateful profession. 

He wrote, as 1 have told you, and I was always con- 
vinced and am still that he had genius, but genius ot the 
most unfortunate type that a man can have — genius 
without talent. His plays were brimful of originality. 
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of vigorous outbursts, of strong and simple situations; 
they had the stamp of grandeur and the rigid honesty of 
method which we find in the great masters of the past. 
Despite these superior qualities, they were impossible for 
the most part ; they would have had to be remoulded 
entirely and to some extent translated, to make them in- 
telligible to the public. If played before ten or a dozen 
men of letters, they would have delighted them ; but 
every large audience contains a majority of ignorant or 
indolent persons who can neither think, nor compare, nor 
remember, nor divine. In the provinces above all, one 
must leave nothing to the interpretation of the common 
herd ; they go too far when they undertake to interpret, 
and are horribly scandalized at things that would not of- 
fend serious and cultivated minds. 

Léon was a little put out because Bellamare had never 
chosen to give one or two of his works, and because he 
had insisted upon extensive changes and cutting. He 
declared that it was the duty of an intelligent man, a real 
artist like our manager, to try to instruct and train the 
public, to create a public for himself if necessary, no 
matter where, rather than submit to the wretched taste 
and be led in chains by the ignorance of the ready-made 
public of every province. Bellamare replied thus to his 
reproaches : 

** Give me a theatre and a subsidy of a hundred thou- 
sand francs, and I will promise to produce your plays and 
those of every unknown author who furnishes proof of 
genius or talent, even though the plays are certain to 
fail. I should not put a sou in my own pocket, and 1 
should be very happy to be working in the interest of 
art ; but with nothing one can do nothing." 

Léon hung his head. He did not blame Bellamare ; he 
esteemed and loved him ; but he blamed the times and 
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the men of the times ; he despised the age in which he 
lived ; he felt confined, and dragged himself about lil<e a 
condemned man who does not deserve his fate. He 
would make no concessions to the vulgar, and his friend 
at Blois encouraged .him to maintain the pride of his gen- 
ius. For my own part I felt that that genius was too in- 
complete to show such intolerance ; but 1 dared not tell 
him so, for he told himself so, he realized it, and that 
was the real cause of his depression. He had the thirst 
for the beautiful, and he could not find in himself the 
spring at which the man endowed with true genius slakes 
his thirst without seeking the assistance of others. 

As for myself, I was no better at Tours than at Beau- 
gency, nor did Vendôme witness the blooming of my his- 
trionic talent. Other towns in which Bellamare made 
and lost money paid little heed to me. At the very best 
1 was passable. 1 did not mar the general effect, but I 
added nothing to its brilliancy, and my comrades no 
longer entertained any illusions with respect tome. Bel- 
lamare, always fatherly, assured me that 1 was of use to 
him. But I could not replace Lambesq, who was insuf- 
ferable to him, and he could not dismiss him until the 
end of our tour. It came to an end, and nothing had 
happened to justify the hope I had entertained of becom- 
ing Imperials husband and staff. She was to return to 
the Odéon, and I could not dream of seeking an engage- 
ment at that theatre. There were many actors there as 
colorless as I, but they came from the Conservatoire. 
Bocage did not like them. He said that, unless they were 
blessed with some special talent, they were all sealed 
with the same wafer and incapable of relaxing their stiff 
lines under his instruction ; but those pupils had rights 
and I had none. I did not choose to take any useless 
steps. I aspired to nothing more than to retain my en- 
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"Tell her," said I, **that 1 am deeply touched and 
grateful ; that her charms made an impression on me, 
although through impenetrable draperies ; that I saw the 
tip of a divine foot and the golden glint of regal tresses. 
Do not say that that hair may have been false, and that 
it is difficult to fall in love with a woman who hides her 
face and even the tone of her voice ; but you can say to 
her that the evident good faith with which she spoke 
filled me with confidence and respect. Yes, tell her that, 
for it is the truth, and the more I have thought of it, the 
more esteem I have felt for her. You need not add that, 
if she had not mentioned marriage — But this serious sub- 
ject has made me serious, and you can conclude by say- 
ing to her that I am too young to accept such an exalted 
destiny without dismay. One must have an overween- 
ing self-conceit to deem himself worthy of it and to be 
sure of deserving it always." 

"Very good," cried Bellamare, "you have dictated a 
letter in which I do not propose to change a single word ; 
haven't you in your heart a little postscript of regret to 
soften the solemn seriousness of your refusal ? for it is a 
refusal, there's no gainsaying it, and who knows that 
you won't repent it in two or three years ? " 

" My dear manager, I have been awaiting your advice 
in a state of perplexity of which you do not guess the 
true reason ; it is this : if you really believed that I had 
talent, you would have said to me without hesitation : 
* Don't bother about countesses, but study your rôles I ' 
Your silence proves to me how little faith you have in my 
artistic future. So it is possible that I foolishly am act- 
ing in terminating my charming adventure by a re- 
fusal ; but, without having thought much about it, I am 
inclined to think that I must make up my mind to it, or 
play the rôle of a précieux ridicule and of a man who 
zi 
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doesn't mean what he says. I am too young to be a 
Don Juan ; 1 should try in vain to abuse the advantage 
which chance has given me over that woman, to deceive 
her ; I could not do it. I prefer to confess my ingenuous- 
ness and to console myself with her esteem." 

" Very good," rejoined Bellamare, ** good again ! Y«u 
are a heart of gold in very truth, and I still hope that you 
will make an actor. Consult your family, you must do 
that, and if they leave you at liberty, wait until the close 
of the season at the Odéon, when 1 shall go to Paris 
for a few weeks as usual. We will resume our lessons 
all alone, and I have an idea that 1 shall succeed in 
bringing out of you, in gesture, expression and tone, all 
the beauty and worth that there is in you." 

1 wept when I left him. All my comrades embraced me ; 

Moranbois alone turned his back on me and shrugged his 

shoulders when I would have embraced him with the rest. 

"Have I injured you in any way?" I asked him; 

*' have you no longer any regard for me ? " 

** You lied to me I " he retorted in his most contemptu- 
ous tone. " 1 am donkey enough to like you, but you 
are a hog to leave me just when we are beginning to be 
attached to you ! That's just like you young fellows I 
always ungrateful ! " 

** I am not Léonce," I replied, embracing him whether 
he would or not; "if I ever resemble him, 1 authorize 
you to despise me." 

As for Impéria, she seemed to me to be much more en- 
grossed by a new rôle which she was studying than by 
my departure, and 1 was so deeply wounded that I deter- 
mined to go without bidding her adieu. She was at 
the theatre with Anna, rehearsing a scene with great 
earnestness ; but just as I entered the diligence, 1 saw 
ber run up breathlessly with her companion. They 
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brought me a pretty memento which they had embroid- 
ered for me in the wings during the rehearsals, and Im* 
péria said good-bye to me with a tearful smile which 
placed me in her possession again, body and soul. 

My father was overjoyed to see me, and hardly asked 
me a question as to my employment of my time. Seeing 
that 1 was studious and apparently content with my lot, 
he made no attempt to understand why I had travelled 
all summer. 

But I was in a desperate frame of mind, and for the 
first time my native town, my home, my mode of life 
were unendurable to me. I realized the gulf that sep- 
arated me from the companions of my boyhood, and the 
vulgarity of my normal environment wounded me, as if 
it were an unjust act on the part of destiny. On reflec- 
tion 1 soon realized that it was not the fault of the en- 
vironment if I no longer accepted it, nor my fault if it 
could no longer content me. All the mischief was due 
to my father's innocent ambition to bring me up above 
my station. In order to rise above it really, not only 
years of earnest work were necessary, and a courage 
proof against every trial, — I felt quite capable of that, — 
but also a certain intellectual superiority ; and my far 
from brilliant dramatic attempt had made me exceedingly 
doubtful of myself. You will tell me that this was not 
reasonable ; that, the stage being a well-defined spec- 
ialty, my awkwardness and timidity ought not to dis- 
courage me with respect to my prospects at the bar, 
which requires special powers of a very different sort. 
I was convinced, and I still believe that the two are but 
one, and that I should be an even worse advocate than I 
was an actor. 

By tormenting myself with this dread, I put the fin- 
ishing touch to my inability to overcome it, and I con- 
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There are thousands of young men in that position, 
for the man of the people, as soon as he is a little above 
destitution, aspires to raise his children higher than him- 
self. Sons of noble families, whose position is all made 
beforehand, do not know what we suffer at the trium- 
phant age when we have done with the abhorrent slavery 
of the college, to take possession of a liberty which leads 
only to disaster, unless by favor of a mighty effort or an 
improbable chance. That one of us who succeeds, sim- 
ply does his duty in the eyes of the parents who have 
sacrificed themselves for him ; he who succumbs from 
lack of intelligence and energy is harshly condemned. 
Too much is done for us, and too little. It would be 
much better to give less and to demand less. 

My father was not the man to condemn me thus ; but 
I knew what he would suffer if I should fail, and I won- 
dered if it were not my duty to argue him out of his chi- 
mera of lifting me above my station, before his hopes 
took deeper root. There was still time to tell him that I 
did not feel the vocation which he had unwarrantably at- 
tributed to me, that I had tried speaking in public and 
spoke very badly ; in short, that I preferred to assist him 
in his work and learn his trade under his direction. Cer- 
tainly ! ought to have done so then ; but, on the one 
hand, love held me fast, and with it the desire to follow 
the footsteps of my idol ; on the other, manual labor, to 
which ! had never been accustomed, filled me with ter- 
ror, and I could not overcome the disgust inspired by 
that brutalizing sort of occupation when ! turned my 
thoughts upon it. I felt quite capable of resigning 
myself to do nothing with my will rather than enslave 
it thus. I was wrong, monsieur, I was absolutely mis- 
taken : the idea of accepting a life of indolence is the 
most deplorable idea that can enter a human brain. I 
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did not suspect the power that the heart has in reserve 
when it has determined to defend itself ; but what can 
you expect ? I was too young to know anything about 
that. 

Amid all these secret anxieties, ! received — and on the 
same day, mark that — ^two letters which I have just been 
to my chamber to get, and which I will read to you. 
The first is from Impéria. 

La Haye, Oct. i, 1850. 

My dear Comrade, 

" You promised to write to us, and we are beginning to 
be disturbed by your silence. Monsieur Bellamare bids 
me tell you so, and ! add my reproaches to his. Have 
you so soon forgotten your companions, your friends, 
your fatherly manager, and your little sister Impéria, 
who cannot believe without regret that such is the case ? 
No, it is impossible. Either you are so happy with your 
family that you cannot steal an hour from them and 
devote it to us, or you have some secret trouble which 
you don't wish to mention to. us until after the cause 
is removed : it may be that some of your people are ill, 
your father, perhaps, whom you love so dearly and of 
whom you have always spoken to me so affectionately ? 
But do take a moment to reassure us all, and if it is 
pleasure of any sort, vacation trips, hunting, family par- 
ties, which monopolize you, we shall be very glad to 
know, and will excuse a short letter. 

**At the risk of .wearying you at a time when you will 
take no great interest in what 1 say, I must give you in 
my letter a few details concerning the rest of us. ! will 
begin with myself, for you will be surprised to see, from 
the postmark that 1 am not in Paris. 

"The explanation is that I suddenly formed a momen- 
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tous resolution early in the year. The Odéon had re- 
engaged me on my own terms, and a few days after you 
said farewell to us at Limoges, Monsieur Bellamare 
received my contract, signed by Monsieur Bocage, and 
lacking only my own signature. I had reflected, I real- 
ized that, having increased my little salary, they would 
demand from me progress which I had not made ; then I 
remembered how much it costs to live in Paris and how 
dismal it is there when one is alone in the world I My 
heart was broken at the idea of leaving for three-fourths 
of the year the troupe which has become my family and 
with which I am so happy, to shut myself up in my little 
damp, dark Parisian bedroom, where my health suffered 
so last year, and where, if I happened to have a longer 
illness, I should be reduced to the necessity of receiving 
alms from my comrades or from the concierge, or of dying 
alone in my corner like a bird that has fallen from its 
nest. In short, Paris frightened me, both for the present 
and for the future. If 1 am ever to have any talent, 
I shall not acquire it there, having no means of paying a 
good teacher and being unwilling to owe my success 
to his charity. I am distrustful as you know, when 
I do not know people, and I take refuge under those 
wings where I am sure of being undisturbed. So I begged 
Monsieur Bellamare to keep me as a pupil and a member 
of his company, and, after exhausting his generous elo- 
quence in an attempt to prove to me that I was acting 
against my own interests, he was good enough to con- 
sent. So you will not see me at Paris this winter, and 
perhaps not next winter, for I have not the ambition 
sometimes attributed to me to seek fortune there and at- 
tract attention. ! seem to be more on my own level 
in these provincial cities where the public does not 
demand so much, and where we do not remain long 
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guirlandeur as we say, who imitates Frederick Lemaltre 
— well, so that you would never be deceived ; but he is an 
excellent man, with a wife and children, who works like 
a horse, and roars like a lion with a cold in his head. 
Little Marco improves every day. He is the most suc- 
cessful of us all with the public, to whose heart the buf- 
foon is always dear. He is a thoroughly good fellow, 
who loves you and regrets your absence much. 

" Lucinde is in winter quarters at her wine-merchant's ; 
he has lost his wife, and she says that she is going to 
marry him. What does it matter ? In her place we 
have Camille, who used to be pretty and still has talent. 
Purpurine has very little to do since Marco has taken his 
rôles. He is pining away with jealousy ; to console him, 
Bellamare has promised to let him recite Théramène's 
speech at the next benefit. That is all, ! believe. I 
close by pressing both your hands, and I say nothing of 
the possibility of your return to the ambulatory sheepfold. 
Our manager proposes to write to you at the first leisure 
moment he can seize by the hair. 

**For myself and for your other loyal and devoted 
comrades, 

" IMPERIA." 

At first it seemed to me that I was born again as I read 
those little fly-tracks. I kissed them a thousand times, 
I watered them with my tears, ! interpreted to suit my 
own desires their merriment, their playful kindness. I 
had to read the other letter in order to appreciate the 
emptiness and coldness of the first. Listen to it : 

" Monsieur B has written at last. — You say no. 

It is really so ; it shall be no to me also. Without 
anger, without shame, without despair, I accept the 
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little note of its own into the concert, had neither re- 
vealed nor betrayed itself. She nianifested no desire to 
summon me back to the ambulatory fold. I had fought 
for her and had never mentioned the word love to her ; 
she was grateful to me for that. She cared enough for 
me to write to me, but the whole company had seen her 
letter and the whole world might see it. What she said 
of her regard for her companions in Bohemia was meant 
for them and not for me. 

Moranbois was right. She would never love anyone ; 
being as cold and prudent as her talent, she needed the 
strolling actor's life to thaw her out a little and prevent 
her from being bored to death by her own prudence. It 
was not the actor's art that she loved, but the constant 
movement and distraction which were essential to modify 
her shrinking and frigid temperament. 

What strange freak, what mania had drawn me toward 
her ? Why had I scorned this stranger, who was not 
afraid to reveal the lowest depths of her heart ? I pos- 
sessed the whole heart, the intoxicating secret of an in- 
visible woman whose name I did not know ; the real un- 
known was the comrade who addressed me in familiar 
terms only in the excitement of our daily studies, and 
who had invented a mysterious love, which she did not 
feel, to conceal the ghastly emptiness of her heart. 

Without hesitation, without reflection, yielding to my 
first impulse, 1 took two sheets of paper, and wrote on 
one : Good luck to you ! on the other : / adore you ! I 
addressed the first to Impéria, the other to "the stran- 
ger," and placed them both, sealed, in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Bellamare ; but as I was about to close this 
last, my courage forsook me. 1 took out the three words 
intended for Impéria. I persuaded myself that I was too 
proud to show her my mortification. I decided to post- 
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pone any explanation with her, and wrote to Bellamare, 
pretending not to have received her letter : 

" You seem to have forgotten me. I have just learned 
where you are. 1 want to tell you that I still love you 
like a father, and to ask you to remember me kindly to 
my comrades. Will you be good enough to forward to the 
unknown person whom you know the enclosed note ? " 



The letter was despatched. I surmounted the terror 
which my audacity caused me. My hand trembled as 
I dropped into the box those three words for the countess, 
which, perhaps, put fetters on my conscience and my 
life forever. I realized it, but I persisted. It was sooth- 
ing to my pride to break with Impéria. I gloated over 
it as a sort of revenge which I dared not mention to her, 
which did not touch her in any way, which would have 
made her laugh if she had known of it, and which was 
likely to rebound cruelly on myself alone ; but it grati- 
fied my pride and relieved me, according to my own 
idea, of a year of constraint and torture. 

This state of mind lasted several days ; then it oc- 
curred to me that I must answer Impéria's letter. ! suc- 
ceeded in writing her a long epistle of the merriest and 
most foolish sort. I was very coquettish in it, and I really 
believe that the wrath 1 had vanquished sharpened my 
wits. I expressed the same degree of attachment which 
she had meted out to me so accurately, and manifested 
no desire to join her. 1 burned my ships once more, and 
believed that I had burned them for the last time. 

This episode renewed my desire to work. If the count- 
ess accepted my change of position and understood that 
spontaneous outcry of my heart, I must employ the time 
which I must still spend apart from her in making myself 
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worthy of her. That did not necessitate my being 
admitted as an advocate and demonstrating my possess- 
ion of a talent which it was doubtful if I possessed ; but 
! must study law in order not to be unfitted for the con- 
flicts of everyday life, and I must at the same time 
develop and embellish my intellect as much as possible in 
every direction. So ! went to work with a sort of frenzy. 
I procured all the serious books which I was able to bor- 
row in the province. I began to learn, all by myself, 
languages, music, drawing and natural history, resolved 
to pass the following year in Paris and to take as many 
lessons as my patrimony would pay for and as the days 
would hold. My father, who was so proud to see me 
read and write occasionally, was speechless with admira- 
tion when he saw me reading and writing day and night. 
He had no idea of such a thing as weariness of the brain. 
I awaited anxiously the result of my declaration to the 
countess. ! was disappointed to receive no reply. The 
vacation came to an end. I started for Paris with no 
well-defined plan ; but having taken a liking to work, 
being impelled by self-love, and determined to atone for 
my failure on the stage by obtaining some measure of 
success at something else, I kept my promise to myself ; 
I kept aloof from my former companions, I shut myself 
up with my books, and went out only to attend lectures 
or private lessons. I had been in Paris about a month 
when I received these few lines from her : 

** I have been travelling. On my return I find your 
note. How it disturbs me ! What does it mean ? Ex- 
plain yourself ; why was it no? why is it now^'^s? 

"Answer me under the name of Mademoiselle Agathe 
Bouret, poste restante, Paris. In two days I shall receive 
your letter." 
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I replied : 

"I love you without having seen you. I love you 
in spite of all that separates us. When I heard your 
voice at Blois, I was bewitched. Your letter drove away 
the vain phantom. It seized me as the waves seize the 
shipwrecked man and do with him as they will. 1 was 
mad when I presumed to tell you of my love. I am mad 
still to presume to repeat it. ! degrade myself, I efface 
myself in your eyes when ! confess to you that I am 
only a derelict ; I ruin my prospects perhaps ; but I pre- 
fer to conceal nothing from you. You divined and named 
the woman whom I loved. She does not know it, she 
never divined it, she will never know it ; and now you 
will see in me only what I am, a child 1 aye, but a child 
who longs to become a man and who is working ardently 
to know, to understand, to be. Do not say to me again 
that I must give you my name and accept your fortune, 
which humiliates me and drives me to despair. Tell me 
that you will love me still, that you will write to me, that 
you will give me courage, that you will permit me to love 
you. Love, love, let us talk of naught but love ! That 
is all that I understand and feel, the rest is a dream 1 " 

A week later she wrote to me : 

" Impéria is adorably pretty, distinguished, charming. 
I know who she is ; she belongs to a greater family than 
mine. She is destined to restore by her talent the bril- 
liancy of her destiny, tarnished by a sin with which she 
had no concern. You loved her, that was certain to 
happen. She did not discover it — a proof that she is 
chaste and that you have a profound respect for her. 
And you dare not tell her of your love ! that denotes the 
greatest love that a man can feel ! Would you like me 
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to tell her ? It would be my greatest joy and pride now 
to assure her future welfare by uniting her to a man who 
is worthy of her. It is impossible that she should not 
love you. Do not struggle against yourself; if you 
do, you may lose that sincerity of dealing with yourself 
which now constitutes the charm, the grandeur of your 
noble and generous heart. Remain as you are ; as you 
are, I will love you as a sister loves her brother, as a 
mother loves her child, since you are still a child. Say 
the word, and I will go at once to La Haye, I will explain 
everything to Bellamare, and we will work together cun- 
ningly, delicately, resolutely for you. I will bring Im- 
péria to you and join your hands, and then I will make 
myself known." 

That letter crushed me. I realized that I was lost. 
My unknown was the bravest, the most generous of 
women, but she was a woman. I had made a mistake in 
being sincere ; she distrusted my confession, she no lon- 
ger believed in me. She sent me back to Impéria ; she 
wrote to me remorselessly in effect the very words I had 
almost written to Impéria : Good luck to you! that is to 
say, love whom you choose. Haughty and superb in the 
realm of romance, she chose to play the leading rôle, and 
disdained to enter into a struggle. She would not assist 
me to fight against a possible relapse, or take the trouble 
to banish an ill-disguised regret. She had had the 
energy to offer herself, she had not that which was 
requisite to win me from another. 

As I recalled all that I had heard in the blue chamber, 
I realized that her behavior expressed that same mixture 
of courage and prudence. She had insisted upon know- 
ing if my heart was entirely free, if she could take pos- 
session of it without risk ; she would not allow anything 
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to be SBOcf tD Be onlzl Ifaat essential point was made dear 
to bet, DoQ&tiess BeHaaare had s jt is fi r d her in that 
respect, aiui so she ascrSied my refusal simply to the 
modest pride of a poor devfl teti iii e d hy a rôle far be- 
yond his powers ; that is why she had written me that 
adorable letter which had vanqoished me, and which left 
her soaring above me in the serene strength of her un- 
seifish attachment. I should have understood, I should 
have held my peace and allowed the sincere and dis- 
criminating confidant of our loves to act for us. I had 
not dared to confide my secrets to the excellent Bella- 
mare. He was too close to Impéria. He might perhaps 
have allowed her to guess that 1 loved her— or that I had 
ceased to love her. 

What reply should 1 have made to the countess ? 1 do 
not know, but 1 was unable to make any. I tried in 
vain. Every outburst of love, every protestation of sin« 
cerity which 1 tried to put in words buried me deeper in 
the slough of humiliation. I no longer seemed to myself 
to have the power to convince her ; my confidence had 
flown away with hers. She treated me as a hesitating 
child, almost an untruthful child ; I wondered if she were 
not right, if she did not read me more clearly than 1 read 
myself. How can a man write or speak when he knows 
that every word will give rise to a well-founded and logic- 
ally established suspicion ? It seemed to me that 1 stood 
before her as I had stood t>efore the public at my début, 
when, at every halting, lifeless word, 1 fancied that 1 could 
hear every spectator shout back at me : " Wretched mum- 
mer ! you feel nothing of what you are saying ! *' 

I did not answer her ; that is to say, ! wrote twenty, 
perhaps thirty letters, and burned them all. And when- 
ever I burned one I was content, and said to myself : 

"Don't go into a fight in which you will be beaten. 
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Even if that woman loved you enough to relieve you 
from the nightmare of an ill-assorted marriage, and to 
give herself to you, she will resume possession of herself 
sooner or later ; she is the stronger because she is the 
calmer, because her rôle takes precedence of yours and 
overshadows it. You will love her passionately, madly, 
with the tempestuous energy of youth and the blunders 
of inexperience. She, always generous on principle, 
will crush you with her gentleness, her oblivion of the 
past, her disdain perhaps I No, a hundred times no ! tear 
her out of your imagination, and if the fascination of her 
overture to you has really invaded your heart, crush 
your heart rather than debase it." 

I adhered to my determination and did not write to her 
again. Once more I plunged desperately into work. I 
held aloof from pleasure of every sort, I forbade myself 
the theatre, ! was seen no more in the stalls or the wings 
of the Odéon. I acquired, not much knowledge, but 
many notions, and I realized with mingled pleasure and 
dismay that I learned everything readily, that ! was 
adapted for anything, that is to say adapted for nothing. 
The winter passed thus. I thought no more of Impéria, 
I believed that ! was cured of my passion for her. As 
the spring drew near, ! began to feel some disturbance 
in my tired brain, fits of vertigo and distaste for food. I 
would not pay any heed. In April, as the same trouble 
recurred, I took a long walk in the sunlight in the suburbs 
of Paris, expecting to cool my blood by violent exercise. 
On returning home I took to my bed with brain fever. 

Between sleep and delirium, I have no idea what hap- 
pened to me. One morning, I became conscious of a 
feeling of deadly prostration. I recognized my own 
room. I thought that I was alone, and I went to sleep 
with the feeling that I wanted to sleep ; 1 was saved. 

12 
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I dreamed ; distinct images succeeded the shapeless, 
nameless phantoms which had whirled me about with 
them in the chaos of madness. I saw Impéria. She was 
in a garden full of flowers, and I was sent to call her to 
the rehearsal, which was going on in another adjoining 
garden. I rose and called her in a feeble voice. I was 
still dreaming wide awake. 

"What do you want, my dear friend?" replied a 
sweet voice, which belonged to no phantom. And my 
dear comrade's lovely face appeared tome, stooping over 
mine. 

I closed my eyes, thinking that 1 was dreaming again ; 
I opened them when I felt her little hand on my fore- 
head, wiping away the perspiration. It was she, it was 
really she, I no longer had the fever, I was not wander- 
ing. She had been there three days. She nursed roe 
as if I were her brother ; Bellamare and Moranbois, who 
had come with her to Paris to make their annual enlist- 
ments, took turns with her in watching by my bedside. 
Then she rested in the adjoining room, she did not leave 
the house at all. She told me all this, forbidding me to 
be astonished or to ask any questions. 

"You are saved," she said. "You need much rest, 
and you have nothing to do ; we are here and we shall 
not leave you until you are able to walk. Don't thank 
us ; it is our duty to help you, and a pleasure too, now 
that we are no longer anxious." 

She used the familiar form of address for the first time, 
whether from a feeling of maternal affection or because 
she had adopted in their entirety the habits of the ordi- 
nary strolling player, which were decidedly unconven- 
tional in those days. I covered her hands with kisses, I 
wept like a child, I adored her, I forgot to reason. 

She helped me to drink a little lemonade which she 
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prepared with her own hands. Cupping glasses had 
been applied to my shoulders, and she dressed the blis- 
ters as a sister of charity would have done. I am not 
sure that, while my faculties were in abeyance, she did 
not perform the humblest duties of a nurse for me. That 
pure-minded and reserved maiden had no false shame or 
disgust by a sick bed. She waited upon me as she had 
probably waited upon her father. 

This boundless charity is a virtue which it is impossi- 
ble to deny to actors in general. Impéria had brought it 
with her into that environment in which she was not 
born, and she exercised it with all the sweetness of her 
refined, thoughtful and considerate nature. Good Ré- 
gine, who had returned to the Odéon, also came to help 
to nurse me, but she was too zealous and too noisy. I 
really felt better only when Impéria was with me. Anna 
paid me a very affectionate little visit ; but she had a 
jealous lover who would not permit her to come again. 

One evening Moranbois said to Impéria : 

" Princess " — he always called her by that title, with 
a half respectful, half-derisive expression — "you are 
pale and yellow, not to say green. You are tired ; I 
want you to go home, go to bed and have one good 
night's sleep. I will take charge of your patient and an- 
swer for his comfort. Off with you ! Moranbois has 
said it, it is Moranbois's will ! " 

I added my entreaties to his. She had to yield ; but 
while she prepared my potions and minutely explained to 
Moranbois how they were to be administered, I wept like 
a baby who has promised his mother to be very good, 
but who is grieved and terrified when the time comes for 
her to leave him. Luckily I concealed my face in my 
sheets, and no one saw my poor childish tears. 

That was my first deception. Soon, as I regained the 
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that the stage reveals more ingenuously than society. 
So I have no reason to feign ignorance with you. I know 
that love is a fever which is kindled by a certain kind of 
glance ; I know that ugly women inspire passions, and 
that beautiful women may experience them when they 
are not in love with themselves exclusively. All this 
does not mean that I have ever felt the slightest flutter 
at my heart in the presence of Laurence or of Léon, who 
is also very handsome and entirely without conceit. 
Why ? It is impossible for me to say. I am inclined to 
believe that my eyes are not artistic and do not feel the 
influence of physical beauty." 

" That is strange ! Is your favored suitor ugly ? " 

"He is supposed to be." 

*' Oho ! — It's a long while since I have had a moment 
to talk sense with you, my dear child. Tell me, does 
this favorite of yours really exist ? " 

" Don't you believe in him ? " 

*'I have never believed in him." 

"And you have been quite right," replied Impéria, 
stifling a strange little laugh. 

" Why did you invent that fable ? " 

" So that I might be let alone." 

" Then you must have distrusted me too, as you never 
confided your stratagem to me ? " 

" I have never distrusted you, my friend, never I " 

** And you are deti;i...lned not to love ? " 

"Firmly determined." 

" Do you think it possible to avoid it ? " 

" It has been possible thus far." 

" Suppose Laurence loves you ? " 

" Do you think it ? " 

" I do think it. He probably left us because he was 
mortified by your indifference." 
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" Veal I Pah ! veal is vile stuff ; there's no nourish- 
ment in it. What do you say to a mutton cutlet ? " 

" As you please, my dear friend ; I am no gourmand." 

" Entirely indifferent to sensual things, I know." 

" Stay ; I love potatoes." 

** I will send you some potatoes." 

** And above all some nice soup for my patient ; but 
tell me, my dearest manager, have you any money ? " 

" Not a sou to-day, my dear ; but that makes no differ- 
ence ; the mane^ingue knows me, and I shall have some 
to-morrow." 

" But you are going to the Vaudeville to-night, aren't 
you ? " 

" Well, haven't I my entrée there ? " 

" It is beastly weather ; take enough to pay for a seat 
in the omnibus." 

" So you have money, have you ? " 

"Twelve sous." 

"The devil!" 

*' Come, take them ! " 

" Rather death !" he cried in a tragi-comic tone which 
made Impéria laugh even after he had gone. 

This mixture of serious and trivial matters, this sudden 
transition from lofty reflections to the vulgar realities of 
daily life, from Bellamare's profound, sincere and bound- 
less respect for Mademoiselle de Valclos to his paternal 
familiarity with the ingénue of his company, will show 
you, I think, in its true light, the working of the intel- 
ligent actor's mind. I was more impressed by it that day 
than I had ever been ; I had just heard the absolute, 
irrevocable truth in all its sincerity, and you will be sur- 
prised to learn that I was not painfully affected by it. A 
convalescent does not have very vivid impressions ; it is 
as if he had but one object, to live at any price ; moreover, 
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I had renounced Impéria in all sincerity when 1 offered 
my heart to the countess. I should have despised myself, 
if by the slightest irresolution 1 had justified my unknown 
friend's insulting suspicions. Even after the tacit rupture 
which those suspicions had caused between her and my- 
self, 1 should have considered it indelicate to return to my 
first love. So 1 vowed inwardly that 1 would henceforth 
be to Impéria only what she wished me to be, her brother 
and her friend. I gave to the sentiment she aroused in 
me the names of affection and gratitude. At twenty 
years one accepts boldly and in good faith these impossible 
compromises ; he believes himself to be so strong ! his 
pride is so guileless ! 

When 1 was able to sit up, Impéria left me ; the next 
day, which I passed in an easy-chair by a pleasant little 
fire, she came again, and sat with me all the afternoon 
without removing her hat and cloak. I was strong 
enough to talk without fatigue, and I was very anxious to 
know about Bellamare's financial condition. What I had 
overheard led me to think, and with reason, that it was 
not brilliant. I asked if he had had a successful tour in 
Holland and Belgium. 

** No," said Impéria, *' far from it ; our tour was quite 
profitable while you were with us ; but, as soon as Bella- 
mare has a little profit in hand, the passion for improving 
his company takes possession of him. You know that he 
always dreams of forwarding art while plying his trade, 
and then he is so generous ! So he instantly raised all 
our salaries and engaged Mercœur, who is inferior to 
Lambesq, but is paid more because he has a family. 
And so with Camille, who is not so good an actress 
as Lucinde, but has only her acting to live on. The 
receipts fell off, and living is dear in the North. In vain 
did Léon, Anna and I, without Bellamare's knowledge, 
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replace in Moranbois's strong-box the surplus wages we 
had been forced to accept. When the season closed, he 
met all his obligations, as he always does ; but we ar- 
rived here with nothing at all, and if I had not had a 
large stock of lace to sell, also without Bellamare's 
knowledge, for he never knows the exact state of Moran- 
bois's accounts, I don't know how we should have lived. 
Now we are sure of being able to pay for our rooms and 
our meals. Léon has been to see his friend at Blois, 
whom you know, I believe, and he has lent us a cer- 
tain sum which Bellamare has agreed to accept. He 
always accepts a loan because he always finds a way to 
repay it ; and when he has paid it he begins again with 
nothing ; this has been going on so long that his serenity 
is never impaired by it, and we have become accustomed 
to sharing his confidence." 

I made up my mind to put one of my thousand franc 
notes into the treasury, and I continued my questions. 
Bellamare had grand projects for the summer ; he in- 
tended to leave France, where we had too many compet- 
itors, and he said that, as French was the universal 
language, if good actors starved to death at home it was 
simply because they hadn't the courage to travel. That 
evening it was Moranbois's turn to sit with me. I at- 
tempted to hand him my contribution, but he declined it. 
They could afford to incur a small debt to Léon, he said, 
as he would inherit a handsome fortune some day and 
was a beggar only because he chose to be ; but he. Mo- 
ranbois, knew that I was in no position to support 
Bellamare's enterprise with my money. Bellamare was 
always satisfied when he could make both ends meet at 
the end of the year, and in Moranbois's judgment Bella- 
mare was right. 

"So long as a man makes a living by honest work," 
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master in debt without his knowledge, but it would not 
be doing him a service. If you want to be of use to him, 
come and travel with us as a partner." 

Thereupon he explained that Bellamare, Léon, Im- 
péria, Anna, Marco and himself had determined that 
all the receipts should go into the common purse, and 
that, after the salaries of the other members of the com- 
pany and all the expenses had been paid, the remain- 
ing profit, if any, should be equally divided between 
them. 

"There won't be any profit," he said ; " but we shall 
have lived, worked, eaten and travelled for a year with- 
out being a burden to anyone. Think it over and see if 
you care to join in the game. You need to stir up your 
saucepan and put out your fire, so the doctors say. You 
can't travel alone, for it costs too much and is too dismal ; 
with us you will be in good spirits all the time, and the 
receipts will meet the expenses." 

" ! would accept gladly enough," I said, " if I had 
talent enough to contribute materially to the receipts ; 
but I have none at all, and I should simply be an ad- 
ditional burden." 

"You are mistaken ; talent or not, you attract the fair 
sex, and you will fill the proscenium boxes for us. Léon 
is worse than you in love-making scenes, and he's the 
only one the public want to see in melodrama. We 
haven't filled your place for lack of the needful to engage 
a lover ; you were very useful to us, as we found out 
after you left ; the receipts fell off." 

I confessed to Moranbois that such an exhibition of my 
physical qualities was most humiliating to me. In order 
to obtain forgiveness for posing as a model before the 
public, one must be able to speak to its intelligence as 
well as to its eyes. Moranbois, shrewd and keen as he 
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was, did not understand my scruples and laughed at 
them. He thought that, when a man is handsome and 
well-made, there is no immodesty in showing himself. 
I saw the mountebank crop out in him, the street-corner 
Hercules, exhibiting his trunk and his biceps with intense 
satisfaction. 

I consulted Impéria touching Moranbois's suggestion. 
Her first impulse was to welcome the idea with affection- 
ate and sincere delight ; then I saw that she became 
anxious and irresolute. I guessed that Bellamare's con- 
jectures had come to her mind, and that she dreaded 
seeming to encourage my love. I reassured her by in- 
forming her that I was engaged to a girl in my province, 
but that I was too young to think of marriage, and was 
free to travel about the world as I chose, during one 
season at least. I thought that I might justifiably tell 
her the lie she had told me, and as she had imagined 
a love-affair to protect herself from my aspirations, so I 
imagined one to protect myself from her distrust. 

Thereupon she insisted on my joining them, and the 
doctor who had attended me coincided with her. If I 
went back to my office within six months I was a dead 
man. I wrote my father to that effect, and he approved 
my determination by the hand of the school teacher, his 
secretary. Moranbois and Bellamare welcomed me with 
transports of joy. Bellamare drew up a document in a 
beautiful hand, setting forth our agreement as partners, 
and we insisted on the addition of a clause providing that 
he should retain the absolute authority of a manager over 
the members of his company. We did not propose that 
any one of our number, on a day of nervous excitement 
or misanthropical exhaustion, should have it in his power 
to interfere by tedious arguments with the unfettered exer- 
cise of so active and so intelligent a management as his. 
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Anna courageously left her lover, who abused her, but 
whom she bewailed none the less. That girl, who was 
always unreasonable and unhappy in love, was the most 
estimable and reliable of women in friendship. She was 
incapable of spite or hard feeling ; indeed she was grate- 
ful to me for not having taken advantage of a slight pen- 
chant she had had for me in the early days of our tour. 
She was delighted, therefore, to have me for a partner 
in the new campaign. Léon, returning from Blois, and 
Marco from Rouen, greeted me with equal warmth, and 
declared that I was a true artist. We started for Italy in 
the latter part of August, without waiting for the Odéon 
to close, and without Régine, who was to join us as soon 
as she was free. We had to engage on the road a grande 
coquette and some sort of a Frederick Lemaltre. Lam- 
besq happened to fall in Bellamare's way. He had had 
bad luck and was more tractable than formerly. Trying 
to the temper as he was, we had owed more than one 
success to him, and we were glad to take him back. Im- 
péria was in favor of doing it, saying that we were used 
to his faults, and that we should not easily find his good 
qualities elsewhere. 

We were on the point of making a contract with a 
Mademoiselle Arsène, who had played the confidential 
maids at the Théâtre-Français, and consequently thought 
that she could take Rachel's parts in the provinces. We 
were not so sure of it as she was, and we were still hesi- 
tating, when Lucinde wrote us that she had always wanted 
to see Italy and that she would be satisfied with the sal- 
ary she formerly had with us. She had been unable to 
make her wine-merchant promise to marry her, and al- 
though he continued to provide handsomely for her, he 
bored her to death. Perhaps she hoped to rekindle his 
passion by leaving him alone and pretending to prefer the 
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stage to him. We waited for her and crossed the frontier 
with her. The company was full, and, all business ar- 
rangements being completed, we were very glad to see 
one another. On the way we gave more than one play 
which contained more characters than there were per- 
sons in the company. At that period, which was a very 
perturbed period in France, many actors out of employ- 
ment were seeking fortune on the high roads, and we 
were able to enlist one or more temporarily. These wan- 
dering artists were sometimes of very interesting types, 
particularly those who had remained honest amid the 
most extraordinary vicissitudes. If I say nothing of 
those whom want had corrupted or whom it had plunged 
inevitably and hopelessly into indolence and vice, it is 
because those types resemble one another so closely 
that there is no interest in observing and describing 
them. Those, on the other hand, who would die of hunger 
rather than debase themselves deserve to be commemor- 
ated by biographies written by men of intellect. They 
form the interesting and respectable cohort of ** cranks," 
whom the world, the practical world, does not pity or 
assist, because their ill luck is due to lack of practical 
sense, and may be pitilessly imputed to their improvi- 
dence and unselfishness. I confess that I felt more than 
once a very warm sympathy for those honest adven- 
turers, and that, if 1 had not considered my little capital 
consecrated to the emergencies which possibly awaited 
my own comrades, 1 should have spent it in small change 
on those chance acquaintances. I will mention one in- 
stance out of many to give you an idea of the destiny of 
some men. 

His name was Fontanet — de Fontanet, for he was of 
gentle birth and neither paraded nor concealed his par- 
ticle. He had once possessed five hundred thousand 
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francs, and during his innocent and orderly youth he had 
lived on his estates in the country, devoted to the col- 
lection of works treating of the stage. Why that mania 
rather than another ? In the matter of manias one 
should never be astonished at anything ; if one could go 
•back to the mysterious spring whence the innumerable 
fancies of the human brain trickle forth, one would find 
chances necessarily coinciding with aptitudes. 

The result was that Fontanet found himself ruined one 
fine morning in 1849 ^y ^ friend just started in business, 
whom he had allowed to raise fifty thousand francs by a 
mortgage on his property. It was then a favorite form 
of speculation to borrow a small sum of money on valu- 
able real estate, to omit to repay it, to force a sale by 
underhand means, and to buy it in at a low price, still 
keeping under cover. Many lives have been wrecked in 
this way to secretly enrich shrewd and farseeing capi- 
talists. 

Fontanet, being victimized by this amiable operation, 
considered it a waste of time to complain, and, having an 
idea that his familiarity with the archaeological lore of 
the theatre made him a fit subject for the stage, he 
turned actor. Nature had denied him everything except 
intelligence : he had neither voice, nor physique, nor 
enunciation, nor ease of manner, nor memory, nor 
presence of mind. He was not successful, which fact 
did not prevent his finding his new profession very amus- 
ing, nor interfere with his collecting for others books and 
engravings which he was no longer able to purchase on 
his own account. Having obtained a subordinate posi- 
tion in the theatre at Lyon, he looked about for a lodg- 
ing, and found a sort of shop which he could hire at a 
very low figure because it was so small that no trades- 
man would hire it. He set up his miserable pallet there ; 
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but the next day he said to himself that, as he had a 
shop, he ought to sell something, and he purchased for 
twenty francs a stock of children's toys, tops, balls, 
skipping-ropes and hoops. At the same time he set about 
making little wooden spades and wheelbarrows with his 
own hands. His business was quite successful, and 
might have been even more so ; but the company to 
which he belonged left Lyon, and he could not make up 
his mind to give up the stage. He sold his stock to a 
Jew, who knew his mania and gave him in exchange a 
supposititious portrait of an ancient actor. It was a small 
bronze figure cleverly embellished with a lying inscrip- 
tion. Fontanet thought that he had got hold of a treasure 
and tried to sell it. He was offered a thousand francs 
but could not make up his mind to part with it ; and on 
the day that he discovered the fraud he consoled himself 
by saying : 

" How lucky it was that I didn't sell it for a thousand 
francs 1 how I should have deceived the man who bought 
it!" 

In a town in Piedmont he fell in with a pious lady, 
who asked him to direct her to a good painter. She 
wished to adorn her private chapel with a picture two 
mètres in height and one in width, representing her 
patron saint, and she offered a hundred francs for the 
job. Fontanet offered to paint the picture himself. He 
had never touched a brush nor drawn a figure in his life. 
He set about it resolutely, copied as best he could some 
saint or other from the first fresco that came to hand, 
and proudly signed his work : De Fontanet, painter of re- 
ligious subjects. He obtained other orders, painted divers 
gaudy signs, and was beginning to earn his living, when 
chance led him to some other place where a mania for 
ceramic art took possession of him and led him to perpe- 
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trate a number of Etruscan vases, which he sold to 
English people, but at so low a price that they really 
were not robbed and were overjoyed at the thought that 
they were overreaching the ignorant vendor. 

The money that Fontanet had received for his pictures 
he lent to the manager of a travelling company, who 
did not return it ; what he had received for his vases, he 
gave to a poor beggar woman to bring up a child whose 
figure he had used as a model, and whom he had put to 
school. So it was that, after trying his hand at a hun- 
dred petty trades and professions, having kept nothing 
for himself, and unable to make up his mind to leave the 
stage, which was the most disastrous of all his occu- 
pations, in that it made it impossible for him to settle 
anywhere and brought him constantly in contact with 
sharpers or needy folk who stripped him, he offered 
his services to us at Florence to take the financiers' parts. 
He had succeeded in acquiring a certain degree of talent. 
He was a useful man to us, and he was so amiable, 
so good-humored, so original and so likable, that we 
were very sorry indeed when we were forced to part 
with him. 

I will not describe my travels in detail ; it would take 
three days, and my adventures, which would do very 
well to fill the gaps in a desultory conversation, would 
simply postpone that in which you are interested, the 
history of my feelings and my thoughts. 

So I will take you rapidly by Turin, Florence and 
Trieste, and through Austria and Switzerland to Geneva, 
where we made up our accounts after several very suc- 
cessful performances. We had had a good time, as 
Moranbois said, and we had just seventy-francs net 
profit to divide between seven partners ; but we had had 
an interesting and almost luxurious tour, the other mem- 
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bers of the company were paid, and Leon's friend re- 
imbursed. Ludnde, Lambesq and Régine left us. it 
was my vacation season and my fatiier expected me. 
The other partners proposed to try their luclc farther, 
they (fid not know where. I promised to join them at the 
end of the winter, which I intended to pass in Paris ; and 
Moranbob finally consented to borrow my thousand 
francs, as the money was needed to put my manager 
and my comrades in condition to reorganize. 

Returning to my little town, among the paternal rad- 
ishes and aisparagus, I had leisure to reflect upon my 
position and prospects, and I will try to recall my reflec- 
tions for your benefit. 

I had made some progress on the stage. I had ac- 
quired an excellent manner, free from any appearance of 
embarrassment, although I still was embarrassed. I had 
mustered enough self-possession to avoid making, from 
excess of emotion, blunders which my intelligence ab- 
horred. 1 still pleased the women, and no longer dis- 
pleased the men. I had become resigned to the neces- 
sity of being always costumed as a man of fashion. 1 
had been humiliated at first by that necessity, saying 
that I did not choose to owe my success to the tailor. ! 
saw that the audience thought more of my waistcoats 
than of my delivery, and held in esteem a man so well 
dressed. My comrades, in a facetious moment, had 
amused themselves by representing me as the scion of a 
noble family, and they thereby relieved me from the 
necessity of being a good actor, so long as I seemed to be 
a man of fashion. 

"Don't turn up your nose at that," said Bellamare; 
*' you are our sign, your nobility bears fruit, and at each 
new halting-place, the imagination of the fools enriches 
our troupe with one hidalgo more. At Venice I was 
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il Signor de Bellamare, manager of a whole company 
of titled players, and I had but to say a word to make 
you a duke and myself a marquis. The prestige of noble 
birth is still potent in foreign countries. In France it is 
most amusingly blended with democratic vanity, and 
if you were enough of an adventurer to put a de before 
your name, the people in the small towns would be proud 
to have a great nobleman act for them. So don't deny 
that you are one, and don't take it all too seriously ; we 
are travelling for our pleasure. Be assured that it will 
not detract at all from the talent which you should have, 
and which you will have in time, I give you my word." 

He tried to give me talent, and he succeeded while 
I was reciting my rôles to him. We declaimed Corneille 
as we crossed the Alps on donkeys. The glaciers of 
Switzerland, the shores of the Mediterranean, ruined 
castles, grottoes, all the picturesque solitudes we ex- 
plored together, rang with the echoes of our voices keyed 
up to the pitch of dramatic passion. I felt that I had 
power, I believed that I was inspired. Before the foot- 
lights it all disappeared. I was too conscientious, I 
judged myself too severely. I was my own critic and 
the worst obstacle in my own path. 

So much for my talent ; as for my love, it had assumed 
a new aspect. Mademoiselle de Valclos's equanimity and 
serenity of character, which had not wavered a single 
instant during all the trials, vexations, fatigues and acci- 
dents inseparable from long journeys, had insensibly 
inoculated me with that calm and affectionate respect 
which they inspired in Bellamare, without arousing In 
him the slightest suspicion of sensuality. Bellamare, 
however, while in no sense a libertine, was ardent in the 
pursuit of pleasure. He knew no middle ground be- 
tween desire without affection and affection without 
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thought of her without agitation ; but it soon became 
impossible for me to shut my eyes to the fact that she 
was necessary to my intellectual life, and that I should 
have a terribly tedious time of it where she was not. 1 
had not the courage to resume my serious studies. Music 
and drawing suited me better, because they allowed me 
to think of her. She had a charming little thread of a 
voice, was an excellent musician, and sang very sweetly. 
In striving to become a good musician myself, I thought 
only of singing with her or accompanying her. She had 
given me lessons from time to time during our tour, and 
it is a fact that they were the best lessons I ever re- 
ceived. 

1 deceived myself for some time by thinking that the 
company of Bellamare, Léon, Anna and Marco was as 
necessary to me as Impéria's. They were so fond of 
me ! they were so agreeable and interesting ! How 
could the environment to which I had returned fail to 
seem intolerable to me ? In vain did I reproach myself 
for this separation between my former friends and my- 
self, it seemed to me that it was most reprehensible to 
sigh for Bellamare's conversation when I was with my 
father ; but was it not he, my poor father, who, by cast- 
ing me adrift in civilization, had forced me to break with 
uncivilized life ? 

However, when I dealt sincerely with myself, I real- 
ized that I could readily have forgotten Bellamare and all 
my comrades except Impéria. It was not my father's 
fault that I had foolishly become attached to a woman 
who refused to love anyone I 

One day, while I was crossing the Alps in a sleigh 
with Bellamare, he had asked me the result of my affair 
with the countess. Thereupon I told him the whole 
truth, or nearly the whole. At that moment I was fully 
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'' If Impéria had not made up her mind to a certain 
course, I would have blessed your love. I consider you 
worthy of each other ; but she is prudent and will not 
have a lover. Moreover, she is reasonable, and will not 
plunge into marriage and poverty. Lastly, she is happy 
in her virtue, and I believe in that, although I don't un- 
derstand it. So don't think any more about it, if you are 
reasonable yourself. Do you imagine that, on the day 
she first came to me — mysteriously, like the countess, but 
with much more serious and well-defined ideas — to tell 
me of her family misfortunes, and to ask me to help her 
and give her employment, I was not as much moved — 
perhaps more so — ^than you were in the blue chamber ? 
She was so pretty in her grief, so fascinating in her 
trustfulness I I had the vertigo ten times in that two 
hours' interview, tête-à-tête with her ; but if Bellamare 
has a nose to scent opportunity and claws to seize it by 
the hair, he has an eye for true virtue and a hand which 
cleanses itself by conferring blessings. When I left her 
I had promised to be a father to her, and to every reser- 
vation that my evil genius suggested I answered uncom- 
promisingly : ' Never I never 1 never ! ' Now, when 
things present themselves so clearly to my conscience, 
I am not entitled to the least credit, because there is no 
battle to be fought ; and I confess that I cannot under- 
stand why it should be harder for a man of honor to 
keep from playing a woman false than to keep from 
cheating at play." 

At that moment Bellamare's reasoning seemed un- 
answerable to me. I thought it over all through my 
vacation, and I could find no answer to it ; but it did not 
prevent my being sadly cast down and very unhappy. 
I tried to rekindle my flame for the countess, and I often 
dreamed of the joys of mutual love ; but when 1 woke. 
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humblest respect for learning, but coupled with the con- 
dition that the cultivation of the soil should be held in no 
less respect. His reason for bringing me up to something 
different was that he thought that, by making me a peas- 
ant, he would disqualify me for the problematical inher- 
itance of my uncle the parvenu. 

When I told him that I wished to associate myself with 
persons who spoke in public, in order to practise the art 
of saying noble things well, he was satisfied and asked 
me nothing farther. He would have been afraid that his 
questions would show how little idea he really had of the 
nature of that employment. So I went away, taking 
with me his blessing, as always, and my small capital, 
which I had carried constantly in my belt for a year 
past, in order to be prepared for emergencies. It was 
not bulky enough to embarrass me, especially as I had 
already reduced it by one half. 

At the beginning of the winter I rejoined the troupe at 
Toulon, and was enthusiastically received. The condi- 
tion of affairs was not promising ; they had continued to 
have a good time, as Moranbois said, and they were hold- 
ing a council to decide whether they should continue 
their exploration of the Mediterranean shore. 

At that time, the coast towns had scarcely begun to 
enjoy the vogue which they have attained since. There 
were no railroads as yet, no lighting by gas, no gambling 
houses. Europe had not laid siege to that narrow cliff 
which stretches, like an espalier in the sunlight, from 
Toulon to Monaco, and will soon be extended to Genoa. 

"My children," said Bellamare, "we shall continue 
just to keep body and soul together forever, if we do not 
make a bold stroke. I have never made any money ex- 
cept outside of France ; no man is a prophet in his own 
country. I have been pretty nearly round the world. 
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in Italy when he spoke his own language. His nature, 
like Leon's, was soured by disappointments ; but he had 
not, as Léon had, the good sense to conceal his hurts. 
He believed that he was the only great genius on earth 
and the only unappreciated one. According to him, art- 
ists who were favorites of the public and smiled upon by 
success owed their good fortune to intrigue and to that 
alone. 

Régine laughed at everything ; no one was more inured 
to the hardships of a wandering life ; but she augured ill 
for our financial success, and said again and again that it 
was easy to go a long distance, the more difficult thing 
would be to return. Lucinde had no fears on her own 
account. She was not the woman to embark empty- 
handed ; but she was afraid that she would be compelled 
to pay the expenses of our home-coming, and she did not 
conceal her anxiety. 

Strangely enough, Moranbois, the most stoical and self- 
contained of us all, was not free from uneasiness. He 
did not know Zamorini, the promoter in whose hands 
Bellamare had placed himself ; but he had had a bad 
dream about him ; he said, and that man of stone and 
iron, who feared no danger and knew no hesitation, was 
superstitious — he believed in dreams. 
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Laurence had been talking for two hours, and the 
sympathetic feeling he aroused in me caused me to take 
a very deep interest in his adventures ; however, I re- 
membered that he must be fatigued, and I took him 
to dine with me at my inn, where, having recovered his 
energy, he resumed his narrative. 

We stopped, he said, as I was on the point of starting 
for Italy with Bellamare's troupe. 

Before leaving Toulon, 1 attended a closing perform- 
ance which seemed to me very extraordinary. When 
the public was pleased with a troupe which had passed 
some time in a place, it was the custom to manifest 
its gratitude and say farewell by tossing presents on the 
stage. On the occasion in question there was a little of 
everything, from bouquets to puddings. Every trade 
gave specimens of its handiwork : fabrics, stockings, 
night-caps, household utensils, articles of food, hats, 
shoes, fruits, cutlery, and heaven knows what. The 
stage was covered with them, and some were caught on 
the fly by the musicians, who did not return them. I 
need not tell you that this patriarchal custom is almost 
forgotten to-day. 

Everything went well at the outset of our journey. 

Bellamare, sacrificing his impatience to press forward, 

(207) 
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I already had my foot in the stirrup as they say, and 
so, although 1 was greatly excited, I determined to do 
nothing. 

"You see," said I, "that she is still persuaded that 
I intended to deceive her ; I can not accept that situation 
and I will not." 

And I left Florence, not without an effort, 1 confess, 
but firmly believing that my pride did me honor. 

There had been some discussion as to whether we 
should go to Venice and Trieste as we had done the 
year before ; but destiny turned us in the direction best 
suited to its ends. A letter from Signor Zamorini placed 
at our disposal a wretched vessel of considerable size, 
rejoicing in the title of tartan, which was supposed 
to take us from Ancona to Corfu at half rates. There 
we could give a number of performances, which, on the 
same terms of an equal division of profits and expenses 
between the entrepreneur and ourselves, would furnish 
us with the wherewithal to proceed to Constantinople. 

The craft in question was a very ill-looking affair, and 
the skipper, a species of Jew who called himself a Greek, 
seemed more loquacious and fawning than honest and in- 
telligent ; but we had no choice in the matter, as he had 
made the bargain with Zamorini through the medium of 
another skipper at Corfu, who was to take us farther on 
our journey. 

We gave a performance at Ancona, and as we left the 
theatre, the master of the Halcyon — such was the poetic 
name borne by that vile craft — came and told us that we 
must set sail at daybreak. We had not expected to start 
until the second day after, and nothing was ready ; but 
he informed us that the weather was very uncertain 
at that season, that we must make the most of the favor- 
able wind then blowing, and not delay until unfavor- 
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or Antivari on the opposite shore. He swore that the 
wind was a little to the west of north and was likely to 
blow harder from that quarter. He was mistaken, or 
else he lied. The wind drove us due east for about forty 
hours, and as, despite an exceedingly disagreeable pitch- 
ing, we moved very fast, we recovered confidence, and 
instead of resting, we did nothing but laugh and sing 
until the following night. At that time the wind changed 
to the eastward, and our pilot informed us that that was 
a good sign, as the wind blew off shore almost every 
night on the Dalmatian coast. So that we were ap- 
proaching land ; but what land was it ? We had no idea, 
and the crew knew no more about it than we did. 

During the evening we simply coasted along at a re- 
spectful distance from the rocky shores of a multitude 
of small islands, whose dark shapes were outlined against 
a leaden sky. The moon set early, and the captain, 
who pretended that he recognized certain light-houses, 
no longer recognized anything at all. The sky became 
dark, the pitching was succeeded by rolling, and it 
seemed to us that the sailors were trying to put out to 
sea again. We lost our patience with them, for we 
wanted to land somewhere, no matter where ; we had 
had enough of the sea and our cramped quarters. Léon 
tranquillized us by assuring us that it was much better 
to stand off and on all night than to sail near the innu- 
merable reefs that lay along the coast of the Adriatic. 
We resigned ourselves to the necessities of the situation. 
I sat down with Léon on the luggage, and we talked 
about the necessity of preparing a large number of plays 
for the campaign. We were less likely than in Italy to 
fall in with artists to reinforce us, and it seemed to me 
that our troupe was very small in view of Bellamare's 
projects. 
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*' Bellamare relies upon me," said Léon, ** to mutilate 
and revamp from morning till night, and I have agreed 
to undertake that detestable task. It is not difficult. 
Nothing is so easy as to ruin somebody's else work ; but 
it is a heart-breaking business, and it depresses me so 
that I would sell the rest of my life for a pin-point." 

I tried to comfort him ; but our conversation was in- 
terrupted every moment. The sea became more and 
more disagreeable, and the sailors as they moved about 
forced us to shift our position every instant. About mid- 
night the wind began to blow from all quarters at once, 
and the captain admitted that he could no longer steer 
with any certainty. 

He began to lose his head ; he lost it completely when 
a light shock, followed by another more violent one, 
warned us that we were on the reefs. I do not know 
whether it would have been possible to drop an anchor 
and wait for daylight, or to do anything to save us ; how- 
ever that may be, the Hakyon was allowed to drift on 
the rocks. The poor vessel did not struggle long ; a still 
more violent shock, accompanied by an ominous crack- 
ing, speedily convinced us that we were lost. The hold 
began to fill, the stern was crushed. We drove forward 
a few feet farther, then suddenly came to a standstill, 
caught fast between two rocks upon one of which 1 
jumped, carrying Impéria in my arms. My comrades 
followed my example and saved the other women. It 
was lucky that we thought of them and of ourselves, for 
the skipper and his crew had no thought for anything 
but their cargo, and strove vainly to save it, paying no 
heed to us. The tartan, caught between the rocks, 
plunged up and down like a frantic animal ; her timbers 
still held out, and we had time to save everything on the 
deck ; after half an hour devoted to that task with fever- 
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ish zeal, luckily crowned with success, the Hakyon, 
raised by the waves, which constantly increased in size 
and force, freed herself from her confinement with a back- 
ward leap, as if to take a fresh start and clear the ob- 
stacle ; then, once more driven forward, she struck heavily 
again ; but by this time she was half under water, her 
keel was torn off and her masts gone by the board. A 
tremendous wave lifted up all that remained of the ill- 
fated vessel, and hurled on the rock where we had taken 
refuge a part of the rigging and some fragments of the 
poop ; the rest was swallowed up by the sea. They had 
failed to save any part of the contents of the hold. 

The little island on which we were cast and of which I 
have never been able to learn the name — ^perhaps it hadn't 
any — was perhaps five hundred yards long and a hun- 
dred wide. It consisted of a calcareous stone, as white 
as marble, and its shores were perpendicular on all sides, 
except for one small inlet, where the sea entered and 
formed a microscopic roadstead strewn with detached 
bowlders, representing in miniature the archipelago of 
which our reef formed a part. 

It was due to this little roadstead, into which the sea 
had capriciously driven us, that we were able to get 
ashore ; but at first we had no leisure to examine our 
place of refuge, either within or without. In the begin- 
ning we believed that we were on the mainland, and we 
were greatly surprised to find that we were prisoners on 
an isolated rock. So far as I myself was concerned, I 
had no sort of comprehension of the dangers of our situ- 
ation. I did not for an instant doubt that we should 
easily make our escape, and, while Bellamare made the 
tour of the island, to try to find out something about it, 
1 sought and found a place of shelter for the women — a 
sort of great natural bowl hollowed out of the rock. 
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where they were out of reach of the wind. You can 
imagine that they were in a terrible state of alarm and 
panic. Impéria alone retained her presence of mind and 
tried to keep up their courage. Régine turned pious and 
recited prayers. Anna had hysterical attacks, and made 
our situation more distressing by her piercing shrieks. 
In vain did Bellamare, calm and fearless, tell her that we 
were safe. She would not listen to him, and did not be- 
come calmer until Moranbois threatened to throw her into 
the sea. Fear acted on her as on children : she begged 
to be forgiven, wept and subsided. 

When we were sure that no one was hurt, and every 
member of the company had answered to his or her 
name, for it was still very dark, we decided to consult 
with the master of the tartan as to ways and means of 
making our escape from that unpleasant place of refuge. 

"Means of escape?" he said in a desperate tone; 
"there isn't any ! This is the infernal bora, the worst of 
all winds, which is blowing now, God knows for how 
many days, between us and the mainland. And then, 
my dear sirs, there's another thing ! The vila has cast 
her spell on us, and whatever we may attempt will turn 
against us." 

"The vila!" said Bellamare, "is that another con- 
trary wind ? One is quite enough, I should say! " 

" No, no, signor mio, it isn't a wind, it's something 
much worse ; it's the wicked fairy who drags ships onto 
the reefs and laughs to see them broken in pieces. Do 
you hear her ? I do ! That noise isn't made by the sea 
beating on the shingle. There's no shingle on these 
steep shores. It's the laugh of the infamous vila, I tell 
you ; her evil laugh, her death laugh ! " 

"Where are we, tell me that, you idiot ? " said Bella- 
mare, shaking the superstitious seaman. 
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The poor wretch had no idea, and repeated again and 
again : " Scoglio maledettol pietra del Diavolo! " so that 
we were at liberty to consider either of those despairing 
epithets as the name of our roc-k. That did not help us 
in the least. The important point was to identify that 
part of the coast off which we were cast away, where 
there seemed to be no light-houses. The skipper ques- 
tioned his men. One said Zara, another said Spalatro. 
The skipper shrugged his shoulders and said Ragusa. 

" Well, we seem to be anchored here," said Bellamare, 
with a doleful smile. 

** That's not so sure," observed Moranbois. **When 
we get ashore we'll see where we are. It's not such a 
devil of a job to make a raft with the wreckage of the 
tartan ! " 

The captain shook his head, his two men did the same, 
sat down on the wreckage and held their peace. 

" Let's wake them up ; let's beat them," said Moran- 
bois, with an oath. "They must either speak or obey." 

In reply to our threats they said at last that we mustn't 
stir, nor show ourselves, nor make a sound ; for the wind 
was beginning to subside, and if we happened to be in 
the neighborhood of the archipelago of Almissa, which is 
infested with pirates, we should attract their attention 
and should infallibly be robbed and murdered. We must 
wait till daylight, for those cutthroats were bold only 
when it was dark. 

"What ! " cried Léon, indignantly ; "there are ten of 
us men, all armed to some extent, and you believe that 
we are afraid of sea-rovers ! Nonsense ! Get your tools 
at once and let us set to work. If you refuse to help us, 
here is one of our own number who will show us how, 
and we will do without you." 

He pointed to Moranbois, who had lived long enough 
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among the wharves of Toulon to have a working knowl- 
edge of such matters, and he set about building the raft 
without waiting for the skipper's assent. Léon, Lam- 
besq, Marco and I took orders from him and worked 
zealously, while Bellamare attended to getting the weap- 
ons together and loading them. He did not believe that 
the skipper's fears were altogether illusory, and thought 
that our shipwreck might very well attract the pirates of 
those seas if we happened to be far from a harbor. 

The captain looked on while we worked. The loss of 
his cargo had demoralized him completely. Standing in 
much less fear of the sea than of men, he was terribly 
grieved to see us light a torch and begin to hammer 
noisily at the débris of the Halcyon, 

"We mustn't make any mistake," said Moranbois 
to me ; "with this paltry bit of cordage and these con- 
temptible splinters of wood, we can't make a raft for fif- 
teen persons ; if we succeed in making one to hold four, 
the skies will fall. But let us keep at work, and if it 
won't hold anyone but me, I will agree to make use of it 
to go in search of help." 

I took advantage of a moment's breathing space to run 
to see what the women were doing. They were hud- 
dled together like birds in the nest, shivering with cold, 
while we were drenched with perspiration. I urged them 
to walk, but not one of them felt the courage to do it, 
and for the first time Impéria was despondent. 

** Is it possible, you ?" I said. 

" I am thinking of my father," was her reply ; ** if we 
do not succeed in escaping from this place, who will sup- 
port him ? " 

" 1 will," I answered, declaiming a passage from a 
modern drama; "he shall have Beppo's friendship if 
Beppo escapes ! " 
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I was as gay as a lark ; but the rest of the night must 
have seemed mortally long to those poor shipwrecked 
women. To us men it passed like a flash, and the sun 
took us by surprise when we had been working four 
hours without a thought of time. No pirates had ap- 
peared and the raft was afloat ; Moranbois took command, 
and went aboard with the captain and one of the sailors. 
There was room for only three, and Moranbois would 
trust no one but himself to bring us speedy assistance. 
With deep emotion we watched him leap aboard that 
wretched plank, refusing to bid any of us good-bye, and 
without the slightest sign of uneasiness. The sea raged 
fiercely around the reef ; but we saw, a few miles away, 
a long line of rocks which we took to be the Dalmatian 
coast, and we hoped that our friend would make the 
passage in a very short time. We were greatly surprised 
therefore to see that the raft, instead of going in that 
direction, headed out to sea and soon disappeared behind 
the huge waves which made our range of vision very 
narrow. The fact was that what we took for the shore 
was simply a series of reefs more dangerous than that 
on which we were ; we were convinced of it when 
the morning mist cleared away. We were in a genuine 
no thoroughfare, surrounded by islands higher than our 
own which cut off the horizon entirely on the land side, 
except for a few pink and white spots which we could 
see in the distance ; they were the peaks of some of the 
Dalmatian Alps, which we had already seen from the 
Italian coast, and to which we seemed very little nearer 
after crossing the Adriatic. The sailor who was left 
behind with us gave us no information whatever ; he 
could speak nothing but an unintelligible Slav patois, and 
as Marco had poked fun at him while we were at sea, he 
refused to make any answer to our questions. 
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In the direction of the open sea we had simply a 
narrow vista or two, the Halcyon having selected for her 
disaster a spot which was hidden from view in every 
direction. The magnificent masses of submerged moun- 
tains which surrounded us formed a stage setting, superb 
in its very horror, and heart-rending in its desolation : 
not a blade of grass on the rock, no seaweed clinging 
to its sides, no reasonable hope of catching fish of any 
sort in that deep, limpid water, no chance of crossing the 
still angry waves without assistance from outside. In 
vain did we make the circuit of our prison again and 
again. From no point could we espy a hospitable 
shore, and we consulted our guide-books and charts 
to no purpose. In vain did we say to one another 
that the eastern shores of the Adriatic are strewn 
with inhabited islands ; there was no trace of human 
life about us. 

We were not as yet altogether alarmed by our plight. 
We must keep moving about in all directions, and we 
should soon see numbers of small vessels all about us ; 
in any event the raft could not fail to fall in with some 
vessel before long and tell of our distress. 

With the return of the sun the wind changed com- 
pletely. It blew violently from the west, a disquieting 
circumstance in every respect. No fishing boat could put 
to sea, and no packet could possibly venture near the 
line of reefs. Would Moranbois be able to land anywhere 
without destroying his raft ? We had loaded it with all 
the provisions it would hold. The quantity which re- 
mained was not very encouraging, and we deemed it 
prudent to postpone having recourse to it as long as pos- 
sible. The tide, which has a very slight rise and fall in 
the Adriatic, began to rise in the basin, and Marco and I 
hoped that it would bring us some shellfish, with which 
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we were determined to be content, in order not to touch 
the store-room. 

We watched the waves closely, to prevent their carry- 
ing off again such treasures as they might bring to us. 
They brought nothing but empty shells. Impéria, who 
had recovered her self-possession, requested me to gather 
some of the prettiest ones for her. She took them from 
me, sorted them, and, sitting down on the rocks, took 
from her pocket her little needle-work satchel which 
never left her and began to make a necklace of those 
paltry baubles, as if she proposed to array herself in it at 
night and go to a ball. Pale and already emaciated by a 
single night of suffering and deathly mental agony, 
belabored by the wind, which did not play with her hair, 
but seemed determined to tear it from her head, she was 
nevertheless as sweet and serious as when I used to see 
her in the green-room at the Odéon, just convalescing 
from her illness and already at work on her lace, while 
she awaited the summons to her work upon the stage. 

**I see that you are watching her," said Bellamare, 
who also was gazing at her ; **that girl is certainly one 
rung above the rest of mankind ; she is like an angel 
among the damned." 

"Are you ill ? " I said, looking at him in amazement ; 
for he was so changed that I was terrified. He under- 
stood me, and answered with a smile : 

" You are a no less frightful object than 1 ; we are all 
frightful ! We are completely exhausted. We must eat ; 
otherwise we shall all be mad in ten minutes." 

He was right. Lambesq was beginning to pick a quar- 
rel with Marco, and Purpurin, half lying in the water, 
was reciting with a dazed air lines which had no mean- 
ing whatever. 

We ran to the place where our provisions were ; they 
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were not damaged by the water, but, as they had been 
supplied by the master of the HaUyon, who speculated on 
everything, they were of wretched quality, except the 
wine, which was very good, and of which there was 
enough to last several days. The women were served 
first. Only one of them ate heartily ; that was Régine, 
who drank as heartily ; and as we had no drinkable 
water, the cask having burst in the wreck, she was soon 
drunk and fell asleep in a nook where she would have 
been washed away, if we had not carried her a little 
farther up the cliff. 

Lambesq, who was already over-excited, also got 
drunk, and little Marco, who was usually abstemious, 
was speedily seized with a feverish sort of gayety. The 
others were more careful, and I put by a part of my 
ration, unnoticed by anyone. I was beginning to reflect 
that Moranbois, even if he were not swallowed up by 
the sea, or dashed to pieces on the shore, might not re- 
turn for a long while, and 1 was determined to keep up 
Impéria's strength at the expense of my own, to the last 
moment. 

No sail appeared during that day, which turned out 
foggy toward noon. The wind subsided and it grew 
warmer. We busied ourselves building a place of shel- 
ter for the women by breaking up the rock, which was 
half-way between marble and chalk and offered little 
resistance. We dug out a sort of cave and built a low 
wall of dry stones. We made a bed for them all, with 
boxes and bales, and covered it with a piece of scenery 
which, — bitter mockery of fate ! — represented a glimpse 
of the sea between high cliffs. Another canvas, attached 
by ropes to the sides of real cliffs, formed a dressing- 
room and wardrobe for the ladies. 

We next turned our attention to arranging a lookout at 
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some point from which we could see beyond the outer- 
most reefs. In vain did we watch the waves which beat 
against the doors of our prison ; they brought no frag- 
ments of masts or yards from the wreck. The slender 
sticks upon which our scenery was rolled could not with- 
stand the faintest kind of a breeze ; despite the pains and 
skill we exerted in guying them, they were carried away 
in a few seconds, and we had to abandon the idea of 
hoisting a signal of distress. 

Darkness came upon us before we had had time to 
think of making any sort of a shelter for ourselves. The 
wind began to blow again from the east, and was quite 
violent and very cold. Three or four times we had to 
replace and strengthen the women's tent, but they slept 
soundly none the less, with the exception of Anna, who 
had bad dreams and uttered a piercing shriek at in- 
tervals ; the others, however, were too exhausted to pay 
any heed. 

We had a few bits of wood left to feed the fire. Bel- 
lamare urged us to be very sparing in our use of them, 
and to keep them for the critical moment, when one of 
us might be seriously ill. We might be set free at any 
moment by some vessel ; but it was no less evident that 
we might be imprisoned so long as the wind compelled 
passing vessels to keep out at sea, or the daily fog pre- 
vented our signals from being discovered. 

The cold became so sharp toward morning that we 
were all attacked by chills and fever. We still had some 
provisions, but no one was hungry, and we tried to warm 
ourselves with the remains of the cask of Cyprus, which 
relieved us for an instant but soon increased our dis- 
comfort. 

But we were only at the beginning of our trials. The 
following day brought torrents of rain, which rejoiced 
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our hearts at first. We were able to quench our thirst 
and to lay in a small supply of fresh water in the few 
vessels we had ; but we were frozen, and, when thirst 
Nvas appeased hunger returned, more intense than ever. 
Bellamare, supported by Léon, Marco and myself, de- 
creed that we must endure it as long as possible before 
attacking our last supplies. 

That second day of vain suspense brought to all of us 
the first idea of the possibility of our being left to starve 
on that barren rock. The pangs of mental distress aug- 
mented our physical suffering. We were more dis- 
heartened than we had been at the moment of the wreck. 
Lambesq became absolutely unbearable with his useless 
complaints and absurd recriminations. The sailor who 
had remained with us, and who was a veritable brute, 
was already suggesting by pantomime that we should 
draw lots to see which of us should be eaten. 

That evening, the rain having ceased, we burned what 
little wood we still had, to revive Anna, who kept faint- 
ing every moment. Impéria, upon whom I had forced 
the provisions I had set aside, forced them upon her; 
what remained in the store-house disappeared during the 
night, consumed by Lambesq or the sailor, perhaps by 
both. All our reserve stock of fresh water took the same 
course or was allowed to run away. 

During that third night the rain, which had soaked 
through our clothes, was succeeded by such piercing cold 
that we could not speak, our teeth chattered so. We 
emptied the chest containing the costumes and wrapped 
ourselves at random in whatever it contained in the way 
of jackets, dresses, cloaks and mantles. The women too 
were drenched, the rain had penetrated the canvas 
which served as their velarium, as well as the sponge- 
like walls of the grotto we had fashioned for them. That 
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infernal rock would not hold the water which we at- 
tempted to store in its hollows, nor did it protect us. 

Someone suggested burning the chest which had con- 
tained our finery. Bellamare objected ; it might be 
useful as a place of refuge for the last survivor. 

The third morning brought with it the sun, at last, 
and with the disappearance of the fog came the hope of 
being discovered. Our blood became a little warmer, 
and we indulged in pleasant illusions. Anna recovered 
her strength in some degree ; drunkenness continued to 
afford consolation to those who chose to have recourse to 
it. I could not prevent little Marco from taking more 
than he needed. He hated Lambesq, whose arro- 
gance and selfishness exasperated him. We had much 
ado to prevent them from fighting in good earnest. 

A sudden hope of rescue caused them to forget their 
quarrel ; at last we sighted a vessel on the horizon ! We 
made such signals as we could. Alas ! she was too far 
away, and we were too small, too much hidden by the 
reefs! She passed ! A second, a third, and, toward even- 
ing, two more, plunged us into delirious joy, followed by 
overwhelming despair. Anna fell asleep, and it was im- 
possible for us to wake her in order to give her some shell- 
fish we had succeeded in capturing. Lucinde covered her 
head with her shawl and sat as if turned to stone. 
Régine began to pray anew ; on her face a livid pallor 
had replaced the purple flush of intoxication. We had to 
bind Purpurin to keep him from jumping into the sea, 
and to tranquillize the sailor with a sound thrashing, 
for he rushed at us with the purpose of drinking our 
blood. 

Once more, thirst was the source of our torture. The 
Cyprus simply intensified it, and there were times when 
the animal instinct obtained the upper hand, and I had 
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to entreat Bellamare and Léon, who were still masters 
of themselves, to prevent me from drinking myself to 
death. 

Should we have suffered less if we had been without 
that wine, which set our blood on fire and consumed our 
famished entrails ? Perhaps so ; but, on the other hand, 
perhaps the cold and dampness would have killed us 
before succor arrived. 

The hut we had built for ourselves protected us hardly 
at all. The costume chest was large enough to hold one 
person in a crouching position. Lambesq had taken pos- 
session of it, and, safely ensconced in that place of 
refuge, hurled insults and threats at every one who came 
near, he was so afraid of being dispossessed. By dint 
of holding the lid down, at the risk of stifling him- 
self, he succeeded in breaking it, whereat he cursed all 
the louder. 

**That is as it should be," said Bellamare ; '* nothing 
helps a selfish man. You will do well to survive us, for, 
if any other of us is selected for that melancholy favor, 
he certainly will not deliver a eulogy over your body." 

To avoid hearing Lambesq's sour reply, he led me a 
little aside and said to me : 

** My dear boy, what we are suffering here is nothing, 
if we are destined to be rescued. I do not choose to 
doubt it, but I should lie if I said that I am certain of it, 
and, even if the prospects were brighter, I could not 
shake off the deep sorrow which I feel because of the 
more than probable death of Moranbois. This is the 
first time in my life that grief was ever stronger than 
my will. You are young ; you have courage and en- 
ergy. Léon is a dumb stoic, Marco an excellent boy, 
but too young for such a trial. You are the one, there- 
fore, to supply me with courage if mine fails. Will you 
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promise me to be the man and the head of an ill-fated 
family, if Bellamare's light goes out, either in death or 
in madness ? " 

"You are ingenious in everything," I replied, "even 
in your manner of giving one a lesson. I understand. 
A little while ago I weakened, and you have discovered 
the best way to restore my courage is by pretending to 
give way yourself. Thanks, my friend ; I will try, down 
to the last moment, to be worthy to second you." 

He embraced me, and I felt tears on the cheeks of that 
man whom I had always seen with a smile on his face. 

*' Let me cry like an idiot," he rejoined with his usual 
smile, which was truly heartrending. " Moranbois will 
have no other farewell than these tears of a friend who 
perhaps will soon have vanished as completely as he. 
That rough-hewn comrade of my wandering life was 
devotion personified. He is certain to have died as he 
should have died ! Let us, too, try to die nobly, my 
boy, if we are fated to remain on this reef, which serves 
simply to prolong our death-agony. It would have been 
an easy death to go down with the ship. To succumb to 
hunger and cold is longer and more painful. Come, let 
us be men ! Let us let the wine alone, for it excites and 
weakens us, 1 am sure. 1 have read many narratives of 
shipwrecks and of men who have committed suicide from 
inanition. I know that the pangs of hunger cease after 
three or four days. We have suffered that length of 
time ; in two or three days more, thirst also will have 
disappeared, and those of us who have strong constitu- 
tions may live a few days without going mad and with- 
out suffering. Let us take measures to sustain those 
who are weakest, especially the women, by preaching 
hope and patience. Anna is the most nervous ; she 
will hold out the best. The bravest of them all is Im- 

15 
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péria, and she worries me the most, because she forgets 
herself for the others, and does not dream of taking 
any care of herself. I must tell you that I have about 
me a hidden treasure which I am keeping for her : a box 
of dates — a very small one, alas ! — and a small bottle of 
fresh water. We must not wait for the first symptom of 
weakness from her, for with such natures, which give 
way only to die, belated succor is of no use. Go to 
her and tell her that I want her, and, when we have 
her here, we will compel her to eat and drink." 

I obeyed at once, without telling Impéria what was 
wanted. We led her to the point of the little island, and 
there Bellamare said to her : 

" You will do what I say, my child, or I give you my 
word of honor that I will jump into the sea. I don't pro- 
pose to see you starve to death." 

** I am not hungry," she replied, " I am not suffering 
at all ; 1 am the one who will jump into the sea if you 
two do not eat what you have left." 

She obstinately refused, swearing that she was strong 
and could still wait a long while. As she said this with 
much animation, she suddenly fainted. A few drops of 
water revived her, and when she was better we forced 
her, by an almost brutal exercise of authority, to eat 
a few dates. 

" Won't you please eat too ? " she asked in a tone of 
entreaty. 

"Remember your father," said 1; "you are not at 
liberty to throw away your life." 

On the following day, which was the fourth, the 
weather was still superb and we warmed ourselves in 
the sun. Weakness was beginning to overcome all of 
us ; we were calm, for the wine was all gone. Lambesq 
and the sailor slept soundly at last. Purpurin had lost 
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his memory and no longer recited verses. Bellamare, 
Léon and I entered the little recess set apart for the 
women. Impéria had succeeded in enlivening them by 
her unalterable patience. She sustained her comrades 
as Bellamare did his. 

•* Stay with us," she said ; '* we are no longer sick or 
ill-tempered, you see I we have dressed, and arranged 
our hair, we have put our salon to rights and we are 
ready to receive our friends. It seems impossible that 
help will not come to-day, it is so beautiful. Régine, 
who has turned saint in her fear of death, imagines that 
she is fasting voluntarily, to atone for the sins of her 
past. Lucinde has found her mirror, which was lost 
when we came ashore, and is convinced that pallor 
is very becoming to her. Indeed, she has determined to 
whiten her paint when she next goes on the stage. 
Our little Anna is cured, and we have planned to chat 
together, as if we were sitting through an entr'acte, 
and to forget that we are not here for our pleasure." 

•' Mesdames," replied Bellamare with the utmost grav- 
ity, "we accept your gracious invitation, but only on 
condition that your programme is seriously carried out. 
I propose that we exact a forfeit from anyone who men- 
tions the sea, the wind, the rocks, or thirst or hunger, or, 
in short, anything to remind us of the unpleasant accident 
which detains us here." 

"Agreed ! " they all cried. 

And they asked Léon to recite some of his own verses. 

** No," said he, ** my verses are always sad. I have 
considered my life a shipwreck, and we mustn't speak of 
shipwrecks here. It would be in the worst possible taste, 
as we have agreed," 

"Very well," rejoined Bellamare, "we will have 
a little music. The box of instruments is here in your 
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apartment, mesdames ; you are using it for a bed if 
I am not mistaken ; let us open it and let each of us 
do what he can." 

He gave me the violin and took the bass viol himself ; 
Marco took possession of the cymbals and Léon of the 
flute. We were all musicians to some extent, for, in 
places where the people did not understand French we 
used to give comic opera after a fashion, and, when the 
orchestra was short of performers, one of us would lead 
the amateurs and at the same time do his part. 

The effect of our concert was to make us all burst into 
tears. There was a general relaxation of the nerves. 
Purpurin, attracted by the music, embraced his mas- 
ter's knees, saying that he would go to the end of the 
world with him. 

** To the end of the world I " replied Bellamare, mourn- 
fully ; ** it seems to me that we are there already to all 
intent." 

"A forfeit!" cried Impéria, "we will have no allu- 
sions here. As Purpurin has well said, we will all go to 
the end of the world and come back again." 

Thereupon she began to sing and dance, taking us by 
the hand one after another ; and we followed her ex- 
ample, forgetful of everything and not noticing the weak- 
ness of our legs ; but, a few moments later, we were all 
lying on the ground fast asleep. 

1 woke first. Impéria was beside me. I seized her in 
my arms and kissed her passionately, unconscious of 
what I was doing. 

** What'sthe matter ? " she exclaimed in terror ; ** what 
is happening to us now ? " 

"Nothing," said I, "except that I feel that 1 am 
dying, and I do not choose to die without telling you the 
truth. 1 adore you ; it was on your account that 1 
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became an actor. You are everything to me, and 1 shall 
love no one but you for all eternity." 

I do not know what else I said to her, for 1 was deliri- 
ous. It seems to me that I talked a long while and 
in a loud voice, which woke none of the others. Bella- 
mare, dressed as Crispin, lay inert and motionless be- 
side us ; Léon, in a Russian costume, had his head on 
Marco's knees, the latter being enveloped in a Roman 
toga. I gazed stupidly at them. 

" See," I said to Impéria, **the play is at an end, all 
the characters are dead. It was a burlesque ; we too are 
going to die, both of us ; that is why I tell you the secret, 
the great secret of my rôle and my life. I love you, 
1 love you madly, I love you to the death, and I am 
dying of my love." 

She made no reply, but wept. I became utterly mad. 

''This must come to an end," I said with a fiendish 
laugh. 

And I tried to throw her into the sea ; but I lost con- 
sciousness, and 1 have only the vaguest remembrance of 
the two days that followed. There was neither merri- 
ment, nor anger, nor melancholy ; we were all numb 
and indifferent. The sea washed ashore some wreckage 
covered with miserable shell-fish, which kept us from 
starvation, and which we gathered with astounding indo- 
lence, we were so sure of dying ourselves in spite of 
them. A few drops of rain fell and barely lessened our 
thirst ; some of our number even refused to make the 
most of that feeble alleviation, which reawoke the sleep- 
ing desire to live. I hardly remember my feelings, and 
I can recall only a constant recurrence of my fixed idea. 
Impéria was always in my dreams, for I was in a coma- 
tose state all the time. When Bellamare, who still held 
out against the tendency to give way, would come and 
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shake me, I could not distinguish between the imaginary 
and the real, and, thinking that he was calling me for 
the performance, I would ask him for my cue ; or else I 
would fancy that I was in the famous blue chamber with 
him, and would lower my voice. I believe that I told 
Impéria again of my love, and that she did not under- 
stand me. She was making lace, or fancied that she 
was, for her stiff fingers, so wasted that they were trans- 
parent, often went through the motions in the empty 
air. One morning, I don't know which one, I was con- 
scious that some very strong person lifted me up and 
carried me as if I were a child. I opened my eyes and 
saw near mine a sunburned face which I kissed without 
knowing why, for I did not recognize it : it was the face 
of Moranbois. 

We had been seven nights and six days on the reef, 
between life and death. 1 will not tell you from my own 
recollection what happened to me, for I was completely 
dazed and practically an idiot for another week. Most of 
my companions suffered the same consequence of our 
hardships ; but I can tell you what happened, as I learned 
it from Bellamare and Moranbois when I recovered my 
health and my mind. 

During the last night of our martyrdom on the ac- 
cursed reef, Bellamare was rudely awakened by the 
sailor's trying to strangle him in order to eat him. He 
defended himself, and the result of the struggle was that 
his adversary took a plunge into the sea. He did not 
appear again and no one mourned for Jiim ; Lambesq 
alone expressed some regret because Bellamare, having 
killed the wretch in lawful self-defence, had given his 
remains to the fishes. Lambesq was in no wise appalled 
by the possibility of having to eat a fellow-man, however 
unappetizing he might be ; and if he had felt strong 
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enough, I don't know to what extremities he might have 
gone against us. 

But Moranbois's expedition is what you are more in- 
terested to hear about. This is what happened to him 
from the moment he embarked on the raft. 

He had no sooner got clear of the breakers which beat 
so fiercely on the reefs, than he found that he was car- 
ried seaward by an extraordinarily powerful and alto- 
gether inexplicable current. The master of the Halcyon 
did not understand it, and said that such a thing had not 
been known in the Adriatic within the memory of man. 
On reaching the shore where, after twenty hours of a 
desperate battle with the sea, he landed alone, being 
tossed on the rocks with the débris of the raft and the 
corpses of his two companions, our friend realized what 
had happened. An earthquake, which we had not no- 
ticed at the moment of our disaster, had spread dismay 
along the coast of Dalmatia, and, having presumably 
changed the configuration under water of the reefs upon 
which we had come to grief, had produced a sort of tide- 
race which lasted several days. 

Moranbois himself was wrecked on a little island in- 
habited by a number of fishermen, in the neighborhood 
of Ragusa. He was rescued by them half-dead. Not 
until several hours had passed was he able to explain 
his plight by pantomime, for they could not understand a 
word of French or Italian. All that he could prevail 
upon them to do was to take him to another island, where 
he found the same difficulty in making himself under- 
stood and the same obstacles to reaching the mainland. 
You know that that country has been laid waste hereto- 
fore by violent earthquakes, one of which utterly de- 
stroyed the splendid city of Ragusa, the second Venice 
as it was then called. Moranbois found the people on 
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the coast much more terrified on their own account than 
inclined to go to the help of others. He dragged himself 
as far as Gravosa, which is a suburb of Ragusa and its 
sea-port ; and there, giving way at last to exhaustion, 
grief and anger, he was so ill that he was taken to the 
hospital, where he believed that he was destined to die 
without rescuing us. His story seemed most improbable, 
and they talked of imprisoning him. You can readily 
imagine that his language, which was ordinarily anything 
but parliamentary, assumed under such circumstances a 
vigor which did not prejudice people in his favor. He 
was suspected of trying to lure a vessel away from port 
on a fruitless search for imaginary castaways, in order 
to betray her to pirates. It was even suggested that he 
should be prosecuted for murdering the captain of the 
Halcyon, At last, when he had succeeded in demon- 
strating his sincerity, and the weather was calm, he suc- 
ceeded in hiring at an exorbitant price a tartan the crew 
of which laughed at him and took him hither and thither 
at random, refusing to hasten or to sail near the very 
reefs which he particularly desired to visit. They 
stood off and on for a long while before he could identify 
the place where we were ; and he was obliged to go in 
with a small skiff which he had insisted on bringing. 

All this will explain to you why he failed to reach 
us until we had abandoned all hope and all inclination to 
struggle. I must except Bellamare, whose clearly de- 
fined recollections proved that he had not ceased for 
an instant to watch over us and to realize our situa- 
tion. 

The tartan took us to Ragusa, and not until we had 
been there several days did I recover memory of the 
past and consciousness of the present. We had all been 
very ill, but I, with my long body, robust and youthful, 
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and consequently very exacting in the matter of food, 
had had a harder time than the others. Moranbois had 
recovered in two days ; Anna was still so weak that she 
had to be carried ; Lambesq was better off than any 
of us physically, but his mental faculties were seriously 
impaired, and he continued to think that he was on the 
reef, and to groan and lament in a dazed fashion. Lu- 
cinde swore that she would never leave the solid earth 
again, and, standing persistently in front of her mirror, 
worried about the length of her nose, which was made 
more noticeable by the hollowness of her cheeks. Régine, 
on the contrary, was not sorry to have grown thinner 
and could still make amusing remarks, above all, of a 
cynical turn ; she had made progress in that respect. 
Léon had retained all his sound judgment, but his liver 
troubled him, and, although he did not complain, he 
seemed more misanthropic than ever. Marco, meanwhile, 
was more serious and affectionate, speaking only of the 
others and forgetful of himself. Purpurin had become 
almost dumb as a result of his dazed condition, and 
Moranbois hoped that he would remain so. 

As for Impéria, who interested me more than all the 
others, she was mysterious in suffering as in everything ; 
she had suffered less physically than her companions, 
thanks to the little nourishment Bellamare and I had 
forced her to accept ; but her mind seemed to have 
undergone a peculiar upheaval. She had been less ill, 
but the effect lasted longer, and she could not endure 
any mention of our past trials. 

"She was sublime to the very last," said Bellamare, 
when I expressed my surprise to him; **she thought 
only of us, not of herself at all. Now there is a re- 
action, she is paying for her excessive devotion, and she 
bears us a grudge for causing her too much fatigue and 
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anxiety. She is as exacting and irritable with us now 
that we are convalescent, as she was gentle and patient 
when we were at death's door ; she doesn't realize what 
she is doing. Let us act as if we didn't notice it. In a 
few days her equilibrium will be restored. Dame Nature 
is an unrelenting sovereign ; self-sacrifice subdues her, 
but she resumes her privileges when that wonderful 
stimulant has no cause for activity." 

Impéria did in fact recover her equilibrium in a few days, 
except with me. She seemed distrustful of me, she was 
even captious and sneering at times. She would change 
her tone when she saw that I was surprised and dis- 
tressed, but the friendship and unconstraint of the earlier 
days had vanished. What had happened during my 
days of delirium ? 1 could recall only what I have told 
you. That was quite enough to put her on her guard 
against me ; but had she understood it ? could she re- 
member it ? could she fail to attribute my excitement to 
the fever which was then consuming me ? I dared not 
question her, just because I feared that I might remind 
her of something she had forgotten. I feigned indiffer- 
ence too at the beginning. I was too weak to think of 
being in love, and I liked to persuade myself that I had 
never been. It is certain that we were all strangely life- 
less and calm. When we were all together for the first 
time, on the terrace of a small villa which we had hired 
on the wooded hill overlooking the harbor, it was not the 
thinness and pallor of our faces which impressed me 
most — they were already less ghastly than they had 
been on the reef ; it was an expression common to all, 
which produced a sort of family resemblance between 
the most dissimilar features. Our eyes were wide open 
and staring, as if terrified, and, by a contrast painful 
to see, a dazed smile played about our quivering lips. 
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All of US had a sort of stutter, and were more or less 
deaf. Some felt these effects for a long time. 

Bellamare, who had not taken a moment's rest, watch- 
ing over us all, overlooking the prescriptions of the local 
physicians, who did not inspire confidence, and doctoring 
us himself with the remedies contained in his portable 
pharmacy, began to show the effects of fatigue the mo- 
ment that ours began to disappear. We had been for a 
fortnight in that little sea-port, on a beautiful coast, with 
a view of the lovely bluish gray mountains which en- 
circle it, and not one of us was yet in condition to work 
or to travel. Since Ancona, that is to say for nearly 
a month, we had earned nothing, and we had spent a 
great deal, Bellamare having determined to spare no 
efforts to hasten our recovery. Our financial situation 
became worse every day, and every day Moranbois's 
brow grew darker ; but he did not choose to say any- 
thing, fearing that Bellamare would attempt to give per- 
formances at Ragusa, and would subject himself pre- 
maturely to fresh fatigue and worry. Was there a the- 
atre at Ragusa ? We had saved our canvas backgrounds 
and Léon set about repainting them, while Marco and 
1 passed our leisure moments in gluing paper over the 
back of them to cover up the holes. 1 was not at all 
worried, for my part I still had my little fortune in 
paper in my belt, and I looked upon that money as the 
certain salvation of the manager and the troupe when the 
cash-box should be altogether empty. 

But their salvation was not destined to come from me 
as yet. One evening as we were taking our supper in 
the orchard under the flowering lemon-trees, we received 
a visit from the owner of the villa, who was the owner, 
also, of the tartan Moranbois had hired to come in search 
of us. He had received no pay for either. 
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ress. My visit has no other object than to take you 
with me to pass the spring among our mountains, where 
you will all speedily recover your health in the salubrious 
air, among excellent people who will be charmed by your 
talent, and who, like myself, will consider themselves 
your debtors when you are kind enough to display it to 
them.'' 

Bellamare, tempted by this courteous invitation, con- 
sulted us with a glance, and, seeing that his inclination 
was generally approved, promised to place himself at the 
prince's disposal for a few days only, as soon as we 
should be in condition to act and sing. 

"No, no," replied the comely Klementi, "I don't 
choose to wait. I propose to take you with me, to make 
you comfortable, and give you as much time to rest as 
you need. You shall not act until it is quite agreeable 
to you, and not at all if you think best. I still look 
upon you simply as castaways in whom I am deeply in- 
terested, and whom I propose to have for my friends 
pending the time when they shall be my actors." 

Léon, who did not approve of patrons, objected that 
we were due at Constantinople, and that we were under 
contract. 

"With whom ?" cried the prince; "with Monsieur 
Zamorini ? " 

" Precisely." 

" Zamorini is a blackguard, who will make all he can 
out of you, and leave you penniless on the streets of 
Constantinople. Only last year I found at Bucharest 
an Italian woman he had taken there as prima donna, 
and had abandoned in that city, where she was earning 
her living as a servant in a tartan ; but for me she would 
be there still. To-day she is singing at Trieste, with 
success. She is a most excellent young woman, who 
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has retained a warm friendship for me, and to whom I 
restored her independence after asking her to give me 
a few lessons in singing. I will ask you simply to talk 
with me from time to time, to keep me from getting 
rusty and to perfect my French, which 1 am fearful of 
forgetting. When you are all restored to health, you 
shall resume your flight if you insist upon it ; and if you 
are bent upon visiting our enemies the Turks, I will make 
the journey easier for you ; but I shall be greatly sur- 
prised if Zamorini is not bankrupt before then. He had 
a very beautiful wife, who re-established his business 
when he was very badly off. But she finally tired of 
being exploited by that villain and left him, in order to 
exploit on her own account a Russian from the Black 
Sea, who took her away with him three months ago." 

The handsome prince continued to talk with the facility 
of speech peculiar to the Slav ; for he was not an Alba- 
nian, as the similarity of his costume to that of that 
nation had led us to believe. He claimed to be a Monte- 
negrin, but he was a Herzegovinian or Bosnian by descent. 
Strangely enough his paternal ancestors, whose por- 
traits we soon saw at his home, were of the large-framed, 
bony Hungarian type, and he owed his beautiful Greek 
features to his mother, who, as we learned subsequently, 
was a milliner on Rue Vivienne, and no more of a Greek 
than you or I. That expansive and, to all appearance, 
perfectly amiable individual, fascinated almost all of us, 
and as he assured us that his principality was but a day's 
journey from Ragusa, we yielded to his expressed desire 
to take us thither on the following day. 

As the harbor of Gravosa runs very far inland, we 
embarked with all our belongings on the tartan which 
had brought us thither, and of which the prince did the 
honors with easy grace. He apparently had no sus- 
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picion that the interior might have been neater, and that 
detail gave us food for thought concerning the habits of 
his countrymen. However, the craft in question, which 
the prince rarely used, and which was engaged in freight- 
ing for his account the rest of the time, did not lack 
some pretensions to splendor when His Highness was on 
board. It was covered with a multicolored awning, and 
was fitted with a sort of roof v/\th scalloped edges, and 
decorated in the style of the fairy palaces of our boule- 
vards. It is true that the decoration seemed to have 
been entrusted to the hands of a decorator from Car- 
pentras. 

We landed and drove to Ragusa, where a breakfast 
awaited us, and where we were permitted to visit the 
palace of the doges before reentering our hired carriages. 
At last we started toward the mountains, along a beauti- 
ful, well-shaded road, which ascended gently, and which 
offered a lovely view at every turn. We had become 
light-hearted and heedless once more, ready to accept 
everything. We were in our element travelling on terra 
firma, and our trials faded away like a dream. 

But, after a short drive, the road came to an end ; we 
were confronted by a horrible perpendicular path. The 
carriages were paid for and dismissed. The boxes and 
scenery were entrusted to porters who would carry them 
to their destination on their backs in two days. Mules, 
led by women clad in picturesque rags, awaited us at the 
top of the mountain, which we must climb on foot. I was 
very glad to do it for my own part ; feeling that my legs, 
instead of refusing to do their work, became firmer with 
every step ; but I dreaded on Bellamare's account and 
Imperials the consequences of a journey which did not 
give promise of being strewn with flowers. 

It was in fact exceedingly toilsome. In the first place, 
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our -cornea were trigfiteaeti wiiea they ^aund thoBsehres 
perched apoa muies dimbing or iesceoLfing cfiozy pstths, 
and entrusted to the tender mercies of other womea who 
kept op a constant chattering and iaoghing, barely touch- 
ing the bridles of their charges, and heedlessly allowing 
them to walk on the very exige of the preopkres. Little 
by little, however^ die actresses accpnred coofideoce in 
those strong mountaineers, who perform all the rough 
labor, which the men, whose sole occupatioa is war, 
are excxised from ; but the fatigue was overpowering, 
for we had to travel ten leagues or more in this fashion, 
almost always leaning forward or backward on our 
steeds, and having only brief intervals for breathing on 
the level spots. Léon, Marco and I preferred to walk, 
but we had to walk very fast. The prince, mounted on 
an excellent horse, which he managed with dazzling 
grace and cfexterity, rode at the head of the line, with 
two long-moustached retainers trotting on foot behind 
him, with carbines over their shoulders, and belts well 
supplied with cutlasses and pistols. The women, proud 
of their strength and courage, made it a point of honor to 
follow them at a short distance. We walked behind, 
bothered and embarrassed by our mules and horses, who 
did not require to be dragged along by a bridle — ^they 
were full of zeal and the spirit of emulation — but tried 
constantly to go before us, and sent avalanches of stones 
about our legs. Lambesq became furiously angry with 
his mule, and the animal, trying to dodge his blows, lost 
his head and fell over the precipice. The prince and his 
escort did not pay the slightest heed. We must get out 
of the pass before dark, we were dying of thirst, and the 
calcareous rock by which we were surrounded had not a 
drop of water to offer us. 

At last, just at twilight, we found ourselves on the turf 
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of a narrow valley overhung on all sides by barren peaks. 
A large house, surmounted by a cupola, and brightly 
lighted, stood on a hillside a short distance away. It had 
the appearance of an enormous convent. It was in fact 
a convent. Our prince had the rank of a bishop, al- 
though a layman, and that ancient monastery, where his 
uncles had reigned as princes, had become his episcopal 
residence. 

I will not attempt to explain to you the abnormal fea- 
tures of the social system of a Christian province which 
is supposed to belong to Turkey, but, being always at 
war with its oppressors, really obeys and belongs to it- 
self alone. We were on the boundary between Herze- 
govina and Montenegro. I understood almost nothing of 
the strange and illogical things — strange and illogical ac- 
cording to our ideas — which I saw there. It may be that 
I viewed them with the heedlessness of the Frenchman 
and the indifference of the artist who travels for the pur- 
pose of letting his mind roam among novel things without 
seeking to fathom the why and the how. To actors 
everything is a play ; to strolling actors everything is a 
surprise and diversion. If the actor steeped himself, like 
a philosopher, in another's ideas, things would no longer 
impress him as he needs to be impressed. 

My comrades were like me in that respect. To us 
nothing seemed more natural than to have a convent for 
a palace and a Montenegrin warrior for abbot. 

We expected however to see a long procession of monks 
appear from beneath those vaulted arches. There was 
only a single monk, who had charge of the dispensary 
and the kitchen. The rest of the Greek community had 
been transferred to another convent which the prince 
had had built at a short distance from the older one. As 
the latter was crumbling to decay, he had repaired and 
16 
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We were all quartered in two rooms, rooms of such 
enormous size, however, that we could have given a cir- 
cus performance in them. Oriental hangings, somewhat 
faded but still very rich, divided the women's chamber 
into several compartments, so that each one could have 
her own domicile. The men's apartment was divided by 
a huge screen of aloes into two equal parts, one to sleep 
in, the other to walk in. There were couches and 
divans in abundance by way of beds, but no more 
sheets and coverlets than I found in the blue chamber. 

The prince disappeared after bidding us good-night, 
and the monk-cook brought us coffee and rose preserve. 
We supposed that that was a customary refection before 
meals, and awaited a supper which did not appear. So 
we attacked the preserves, and, as we were very tired, 
contented ourselves with them, hoping to be compen- 
sated by the next day's breakfast. 

At daybreak, feeling in excellent condition in spite 
of everything, I went out with Léon to take a look at the 
landscape. It was a beautiful spot, an oasis of verdure 
in a frame of imposing cliffs crowned by peaks still cov- 
ered with snow. Through a notch of peculiar shape 
I recognized, or fancied that I did, the sharp pink-hued 
Alps which we had had plenty of time to admire dur- 
ing our confinement on the reef. 

The valley overlooked by the manor-house was not two 
kilometres long ; it was an oblong plain, which we walked 
rapidly across in order to see what lay beyond. That 
beautiful grassy tract, bordered by almond trees in 
flower, seemed to be closed to all egress by a perpen- 
dicular wall of chalk. But we had noticed during our 
journey the day before, that the numberless valleys con- 
fined in that extraordinary network of mountains com- 
municated with one another by narrow passes, and by a 
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Httle climbing we were able to make our way into 
another valley more extensive than the first, and well 
tilled, which formed the better part of the prince's do- 
main. A fascinating little lake received the water from 
a sort of grotto in the hillside, but we could not discover 
where the said water left the lake. Léon explained 
to me that it was a ponor, that is to say one of the many 
underground streams which alternately display and con- 
ceal their mysterious courses in that inaccessible region, 
unknown as yet to the geographer. 

That water was the source of Prince Klementi's wealth, 
for drought is the scourge of those countries, as well as 
the safeguard of their independence. There are, so 1 
have been told, vast tracts of country, veritable deserts, 
where an enemy's troops cannot keep the field for lack of 
water. 

On returning from our walk we found our actresses 
making a collection of soup-tureens and pails in the 
kitchen. It had not occurred to our host that Christians 
could possibly desire to perform ablutions, and the bowls 
and other toilet articles of English porcelain which adorned 
the pantry were used to hold game pies. 

Bellamare meanwhile was making a demand upon the 
monk-cook for a breakfast more substantial than the 
supper of the night before. That official apologized with 
obsequious politeness, saying that breakfast would be 
served at noon and that he had had no orders to serve it 
earlier. Once more we took patience and coffee. Brother 
Ischirion, the bearded cook, in black frock and judge's cap, 
had other things to do than to listen to our complaints. 
He was a sort of Master Jacques, who was engaged at 
that moment in polishing weapons and spurs. As he 
could speak Italian, he informed us that the prince had 
started very early to arrange for a review of his army. 
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which would take place on the greensward at ten o'clock. 
He added that his highness probably desired to offer that 
entertainment to our illustrious excellencies. We could 
believe it if we chose, but in reality the prince had a 
more serious purpose. 

Our womankind, being advised of the solemn function 
in prospect, arrayed themselves as gorgeously as they 
could. Their parade costumes had suffered some serious 
damage on the infernal reef; but, with the taste and 
skill of Frenchwomen and artists, they speedily repaired 
the damage, and were able to appear in toilets which did 
us credit. They did us the favor of sewing on many 
buttons which were missing from our coats, and of iron- 
ing more than one outrageously demoralized collar. 
When ten o'clock arrived we were fairly presentable, 
and the prince, having caused his visit to be announced, 
appeared before us in all the splendor of his military cos- 
tume, the white leggings embellished with red and gold 
lace of beautiful workmanship, the snow-white kilt over 
breeches of scarlet cashmere, the red broadcloth cloak,, 
studded with glistening buttons and embroidery, with 
silken sleeves trimmed with gold and silver lace, the cap 
of astrakhan and velvet surmounted by an aigrette, held 
in place by a clasp of precious stones, the solid gold 
girdle, supplied with a whole arsenal of yataghans and 
pistols with hilts of birds' and serpents' heads. He 
was so handsome, that he seemed to have come forth 
from the enchanted casket of some genie of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights. He escorted us to the platform 
of the turret at the entrance, where the severed heads, 
which our women had not previously noticed, filled 
them with horror and disgust. Impéria, to whom the 
prince had offered his arm and who stepped first upon 
the platform, stifled a shriek, and, leaving her escort 
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without ceremony, rushed back to the spiral staircase, 
saying to her companions who were following her : 
" Not there ! don't go there ! it's perfectly ghastly ! " 
A woman's fear is always attended by eager curiosity. 
Although terribly frightened beforehand, Anna, Lucinde 
and Régine wished to see for themselves, and came back 
to us shrieking like madwomen. The prince laughed 
with the ends of his lips, a little surprised and a little of- 
fended ; but he could not induce them to remain in a place 
so impregnated with local color. In vain did he argue 
that Turks' heads were not human heads, and that they 
were dried by the wind, consequently very clean ; they 
declared that they would forego the pleasure of seeing 
the review rather than see it in such company. Kle- 
menti took us to another tower ; he was somewhat an- 
noyed, for he was compelled to change the programme 
of his spectacle, I should say his plans for the review. 
He left us there, and we soon saw him on the drawbridge, 
prancing and caracoling on a magnificent mountain 
horse, who breathed flame through every pore, and 
seemed desirous to swallow all the others. 

It was a very imposing spectacle. The army consisted 
of two hundred and fifty men — but such men ! They 
were all tall and spare, graceful, well uniformed, armed 
to the teeth, and admirable horsemen. Their small 
horses, as shaggy and wiry as Cossack horses, fairly de- 
voured the earth. They executed several very skilfully 
devised figures, especially an imitation of a cavalry 
charge, descending and ascending the steep hillside at 
the same fast gallop, leaping vast ditches, and ending by a 
hair-raising steeplechase in perfect order. Then there 
was an ambuscade and a little battle among the rocks 
opposite us. The horsemen crowded together upon nar- 
row shelves of rock with their horses, which they guided 
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with one hand while they discharged their muskets with 
the other ; then they practised firing at full gallop at 
Turks' heads — ^sham ones, they were. 

The prince took part in all these exercises and dis- 
played therein an address combined with perfect grace 
which added fresh lustre to his striking beauty. Lastly 
a Homeric feast brought all the warriors together on the 
sward. Twenty whole sheep were served. Officers 
and troopers sat on the grass, without distinction of rank, 
and ate with their fingers, with great gravity and neat- 
ness, without spotting their fine uniforms. 

The fumes of the roast meat reminded us that we had 
hardly broken our fast since leaving Ragusa, and although 
no one seemed to think of us, we invited ourselves, and 
went down from our post of observation with the deter- 
mination of people who had no desire to renew the fast- 
ing of the infernal reef. 

The prince, who presided at the banquet, was just pro- 
posing a toast, which degenerated into a speech. We 
walked straight to Brother Ischirion, who was performing 
his duties in the open air, and Bellamare took possession 
of a stew pan which was bubbling on the stove, and 
contained half of a sheep with rice. The monk at- 
tempted to prevent him. 

*• Do you want me to brain you ? " said Moranbois, 
fixing his hawk-like glance upon him. 

The poor wretch understood that glance, if not the 
words of the threat, sighed and let us alone. 

Taking refuge in a clump of lentisks, where we were 
completely hidden, we feasted royally, each of us sally- 
ing forth in turn to take possession openly of a piece of 
game, or a fish from the lake in the next valley. The 
prince noticed our manœuvring, and, laying aside for a 
moment the cares of his empire, he stole in among us, 
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tacle when the horsemen who had given us the fantasia 
appeared on the road which crossed the plain and rode 
away in groups, disappearing at various points in the 
mountains by paths which we were quite unable to de- 
tect. At intervals one or another of the groups would 
reappear on some dizzy height. The gold on their uni- 
forms and their beautiful weapons glistened in the rays 
of the setting sun. 

"I have never been to the Opera," observed Purpu- 
rin, with a judicial air, ** but I consider this even finer." 

We should have remained there, forgetful of every- 
thing, until dark, had it not been for a tall old fellow 
with long white moustaches, arms bare to the shoulder, 
and an immeasurably long musket by way of crook, 
who passed with a flock of sheep, stopped and saluted 
us with a grave but affable air, and delivered a discourse 
which none of us understood ; but as he persistently 
pointed first to the sun and then to the monastery, we 
divined that, for some reason or other, we ought to return. 
It was well for us that we did, for they were about to 
raise the drawbridge when we appeared. The little 
fortress was hermetically closed as soon as the sun sank 
behind the lowest of the mountains. We were not 
alarmed at the prospect of being imprisoned thus every 
night : not one of us foresaw that it might become very 
unpleasant for us. 

As Brother Ischirion was the only retainer with whom 
we could converse, we tried to make him talk when he 
brought us the excellent Turkish coffee and the ever- 
lasting preserves which, in his opinion, should be suf- 
ficient for us after our noon repast. He informed us 
that the prince had detained the principal officers of his 
army, and was taking counsel with them in what used 
to be the chapter hall. 
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"God knows/' he added in an emphatic and heartfelt 
tone, "whether sunbeam or thunderclap will be the 
result of that conference ! whether peace or war ! " 

"War with the Turks?" queried Bellamare. "Do 
these gentry ever attack you ? " 

" Every year/* replied the monk, " and the favorable 
season for taking some fort or mountain pass will soon be 
here. God grant that they may not try it within two 
months, for then our lake will be dry. The fine fish 
which live in it will have returned with it to the bowels 
of the earthy and the enemy, finding nothing to eat or 
drink in the province, will not venture so far into the 
heart of the mountains as this.'* 

" What do you live on during the summer, pray ? " 
asked Régine. 

"In summer,'* replied the monk, "our gracious mas- 
ter, Prince Klementi, goes to Trieste or Venice. We 
drink sour milk and eat cheese fried in butter, like the 
other inhabitants of the plain." 

"It isn't a fattening diet,*' replied Régine, "for one 
can see the light through your cheeks." 

" It seems," said Bellamare, when the monk had gone, 
"that our host desires to be amused down to the moment 
that he takes the field. It was a strange idea of his to 
bring us here in the midst of such preoccupations, unless 
he kidnapped us in order to force us to join his army, 
which is more remarkable for its fine appearance than 
its size. Tell me, my children, wouldn't it amuse you 
to carry a musket against the heathen ? " 

" No, indeed ! " cried Lambesq. "That would be the 
last straw ! We must have fallen into a nice wasps* 
nest!*' 

"For my part," said Moranbois, who like all the rest 
of us enjoyed worrying Lambesq, " I should not be sorry 
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to train a gun over these little ramparts and blow out the 
brains of a Mussulman or two." 

" In that case, rejoice," said Léon, continuing the jest. 
'* I know that it is the prince's purpose to entrust the care 
of his fortress to us when he takes the field, and the 
chances are ten to one that we shall have to stand an 
assault." 

"I do not object to the prospect," cried Marco; "I 
have always dreamed of acting melodrama au naturel." 

Lambesq's wrath and terror restored our good-humor, 
and we proposed to pass the evening merrily ; but, first 
of all, we desired to know if we were really at home, 
and if we could make a noise without disturbing our 
host and interfering with the solemnity of his council of 
war. 

Bellamare, Léon, Marco, Impéria, Lucinde and myself 
— I walking first with a torch — determined to make a 
voyage of discovery in that romantic monastery, which 
we had not as yet had time to explore. Our chambers 
opened on a bastion which was overlooked by another 
crenelated structure, where a sentinel paced back and 
forth day and night. We enjoyed a lovely moonlight 
effect, the white beams cutting the sharp outlines of the 
fortifications ; but there was something intrusive and ir- 
ritating in the presence of that sentinel and his regular 
step. The scene was not enlivening, and the night air 
was cold. We decided to seek elsewhere a favorable 
spot for our amusements or for the delights of a general 
far nienU, something which would remind us of the green- 
room of a large theatre. Through long vaulted and sur- 
based cloisters, up and down mysterious stairways which 
led sometimes only to walled-up doors or to piles of rub- 
bish — ^for certain portions of the interior of the monastery 
were still in ruins — ^we came at last to the library, which 
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was very beautiful but entirely despoiled of its venerable 
books, which, as well as the printing-press, had been 
taken to the new convent. In one of the closets only 
did we find a few odd volumes of Eugène Sue and Balzac, 
with Béranger's Chansons and a volume given as a 
prize to Klementi at College Henri IV. A Turkish guitar 
without strings — I should say its string, for the gu{la 
has only one — several long muskets which had seen 
their best days, old divans scattered about at random, 
stools on which to stand to reach the empty shelves, 
hangings rolled up, crippled tables, in a word, a thousand 
useless or cast-off things in dust-laden confusion, bore 
witness to the absolute neglect of that apartment, which 
was as large as a church and well-lighted by long arched 
windows ; but the moon cast sepulchral rays on the tiled 
floor. It would have required the brilliant illumination 
of a theatre to enliven that desert. The women swore 
that they would die of fright there, and that we must 
find something else. 

"Wait ! " said Lucinde, '* there are a lot of wax can- 
dles on a shelf up there, with which we can illuminate. 
Try and climb up to them, messieurs." 

We helped Marco to push one of the heavy stools to 
the place, and he already had his hand on the stock of 
candles, when we heard footsteps in the gallery at the 
further end of the library ; it was Brother Ischirion's 
flapping sandals, and each step brought him nearer to us. 
Like pilfering school-boys caught by the usher, we ex- 
tinguished our light and crawled out of sight wherever 
we could, behind divans and piles of cushions ; Marco, 
crouching on top of his stool, held himself in readiness to 
blow out the monk's lamp if he should pass within reach. 
We had decided to frighten him rather than allow him to 
take cognizance of our experiment in vagabondage ; but 
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he was the one who froze our blood by the strange scene 
which we were forced to witness. 

He carried an enormous basket which was evidently 
very heavy, and he walked slowly, holding his lamp high 
to guide his steps through the labyrinth of old furniture. 
When he was quite close to us, he halted in front of the 
closet containing the small library and the prince's prize 
volume. There, still holding his lamp and depositing his 
basket beside him, he took from it one by one the twelve 
dried skulls which we had seen on the tower ; then, 
with the hands which prepared his master's food and his 
guests', he carefully, one might say lovingly, arranged 
those ghastly trophies in line on the most prominent 
shelf ; after which he scrutinized them closely, straight- 
ened the line, as he might have done with the dishes on 
a table, and with his knotty fingers smoothed the beards 
which still hung down from some of the chins. 

The poor devil was simply obeying the prince, who, to 
oblige our ladies, had ordered him to conceal those heads, 
and to preserve them carefully in his museum ; but the 
sangfroid which he displayed in that ghastly occupation 
irritated Marco, who threw a handful of candles at him, 
at the same time imitating the cry of the screech-owl, 
and jumped down from the stool with the purpose of 
beating him. We held him back ; the wretched monk, 
prostrate on the floor, invoked in a plaintive voice all the 
gods and saints of the Slavic paradise, and resorted to 
every means to exorcise demons and sorcerers. His 
lamp had dropped from his hands and was smoking 
among the folds of his gown. We were able to make our 
escape unseen by him, but as we departed, we imitated 
the cries of various animals, each according to his pow- 
ers, so that he might believe that he had to do with 
spirits of the night. 
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We no longer had a light and we lost ourselves in the 
darkness. By some means or other we found ourselves 
in a sort of bay between two timbers, near a vaulted ceil- 
ing dimly lighted from below. Below us, in the depths 
of a sort of chapel, we saw the prince standing in a small 
pulpit, facing a dozen or more men, young and old, lords 
or peasants, officers of his company of partisans, and all 
equally noble : it was the council of war in the chapter- 
hall. Klementi was haranguing them in a ringing voice 
and in an energetic and determined tone. As we could 
not understand a word of the Slavic tongue, we felt jus- 
tified in looking on, as from a box in the fourth tier, 
at that solemn scene, which did not lack animation. 
1 cannot say whether the orator was eloquent. Perhaps 
what he said was commonplace to the last degree, and I 
presume that nothing more was necessary to impress 
men so thoroughly convinced of their rights and so well 
disposed to cut off the heads of miscreants ; but his pro- 
nunciation was melodious and his inflection excellent 
When he had finished, we came near applauding him. 
Bellamare restrained us and hastily led us away before 
our presence was discovered. 

At last we found our apartment, which was sufficiently 
remote and isolated to permit us to talk loud and without 
constraint. Inasmuch as it was the principal object of 
our expedition to make sure of that, we determined to be 
satisfied. We found supper served in our large room by 
Moranbois and Régine, who had arranged their stock 
of provisions on a table a foot high, surrounded by cush- 
ions to sit upon, according to the Oriental custom. Anna 
and Purpurin had done a little foraging on their own 
account. They had found their way to the pantry, and 
while Brother Ischirion was arranging the heads on the 
shelf in the library, they laid hands upon divers sweetmeats 
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and several bottles of Greek wine. So that our supper 
was very presentable, and with the coffee, the Turkish 
pipes, and jest and song we kept it up merrily until three 
in the morning, 

I felt a little disturbed inwardly, however, despite the 
nonsense which flowed from my lips as a matter of habit. 
The beauty of the prince and the prestige of his abnormal 
mode of life had overexcited the imagination of our female 
companions, despite the severed heads. Tall Lucinde, 
little Anna, even stout Régine, did not conceal the fact 
that they were madly enamored of him. The discreet 
Impéria, on being questioned, answered with the mys- 
terious smile to which she resorted on certain occa- 
sions : 

'' I should lie if I told you that I did not consider this 
paladin an admirable figure on horseback. When he 
dismounts, and above all when he speaks French, he 
loses a little of his prestige. Such a man as that ought 
to speak only the language of the age of fable ; but after 
all, it isn't his fault that he is our contemporary. Yester- 
day I was too tired to look at him ; to-day I did see him, 
and if he continues to be what he seems to be thus far, 
that is to say, a combination of Tasso's Tancred and 
Homer's Ajax, I shall agree with these ladies that he 
is an ideal creature ; but " 

" But what ? " said Bellamare. 

" But the beauty which speaks to the eyes," she con- 
tinued, "has only a momentary influence; the eye of 
the body !i' not always the eye of the heart." 

1 fancied that she looked at me as she spoke, and I was 
angry with her ; love reawoke in me with the return 
of healtli, and 1 could not sleep. As Léon was in the 
same plight, I asked him, in order to divert my thoughts 
from my p)ersonal trouble, if he had noticed Anna's ad- 
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miration for our host. He answered in a bitter tone 
which surprised me. 

" What have you against me ? *' I asked. 

"Against you, nothing," he replied. *'I have a 
grudge against women in general, and against the one 
you have just mentioned in particular. She is the vainest 
and most hare-brained of them all." 

••What does it matter to you ? You must laugh at 
her. You don't love her, you never loved her." 

'• That is where you are mistaken," he replied, lower- 
ing his voice ; " I did love her ! Her weakness seemed 
charming to me ; she was pure then, and if she had had 
patience to remain so a little while, I should have been 
fool enough to marry her. She was fool enough to yield 
too hastily to her absurd infatuations." 

** Luckily for you ; you ought to be grateful to her." 

" No, she made me distrustful and misanthropic at the 
very outset of my career. Shall I confess everything ? It 
was for her sake that I became an actor, just as you did 
for " 

•• For no one ! what are you talking about ? " 

*• Your prudence and silence do not deceive me, old 
fellow ! We are both wounded to the heart, you by a 
love which you have conquered for lack of hope, 1 by a 
love 1 buried for lack of esteem." 

That was the only time that Léon ever opened his 
heart to me. I saw plainly enough afterward that, if he 
no longer loved Anna, he still suffered because he had 
loved her. 

On the following day, Brother Ischirion came to tell 
us that the prince wished to know at what hour it was 
the pleasure of the ladies to dine with him. Before giv- 
ing our answer we attempted to ascertain his highnesses 
custom. The monk's replies tended to show that our 
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hero was both abstemious and a glutton. Like the 
wolves he could fast for an indefinite time, and at need 
eat dirt ; but when he was at his own table, he ate for 
four men and drank for six. As a general rule, he ate 
but one substantial meal a day, at three in the afternoon. 
At morning and night he contented himself with a sweet- 
meat or two. We determined to conform to his pro- 
gramme, on condition that we should have, in addition to 
the sweetmeats, eggs, cheese and plenty of ham. All 
this being arranged, we asked the good monk why he 
was so pale and seemed so weak and languid. He 
charged his fatigue to the account of the enormous ban- 
quet he had had to superintend on the preceding day, 
and was careful not to speak of his vision in the library. 
I ventured to ask him artlessly why the heads were no 
longer on the tower. His pallor changed to a livid hue, 
he made a cabalistic sign in the air, and answered, 
with a wild look in his eye, as he hurried from the 
room : 

" God alone knows what the devil does I " 

" Here is a fine opportunity to go on with the rôle of 
the devil," said Bellamare ; " let us go and get the heads 
and put them out of sight." 

"It is all done," replied Marco; *M didn't choose to 
go to sleep without having a little fun. 1 took a shovel- 
ful of live coals and stole back to the library. The monk 
had sneaked away, leaving his lamp on the floor and his 
great basket open ; 1 stuffed the heads into it and carried 
them away." 

'* Where the devil did you put them ? " cried Régine ; 
*• not here, 1 trust ? " 

''No I 1 hid them in a hole in an old wall and stopped 
it up with stones. I mean to keep them there until 1 dis- 
cover where that old brute roosts. Then 1 will decorate 

17 
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style, that is to say four or five years behind the times. 
He was a pretty boy, but ungraceful, and the lower part 
of his face had what 1 may call a sort of rough-casting of 
weakness or shyness. We supposed that he was a sec- 
retary, perhaps a kinsman of the prince, also a graduate 
of College Henri IV. ; perhaps his brother, for he looked 
like him. He spoke, apologizing for having bestowed too 
much time upon a sort of toilet to which he had become 
somewhat unaccustomed of late. O horror I it was the 
prince himself, made younger and thinner by the sacri- 
fice of his mighty moustaches, clean-shaven, curled and 
pomaded, his arms imprisoned in a black coat, his chest 
drawn in by a white waistcoat with fine pearl buttons 
accompanied by far too many gold chains ; the prince 
degenerated from Ariosto's paladin into an Italian dandy, 
or, better still, into the Schiavone disguised as a monsieur, 
of which we had seen many examples the year before at 
Venice, where they make themselves intolerable to quiet 
people by their chattering, their foolishness and the up- 
roar they make in the theatres. 

Our Klementi was more intelligent and better bred 
than those denationalized petty lordlings who go from 
home in search of civilization, and who do not always 
bring back its best features. There was a chivalrous, 
feudalistic side to his character, which prevented him 
from being ridiculous ; but, as the French strain inher- 
ited from his mother had become atrophied in his rough 
and warlike life, that part of it which he tried to furbish 
up for us was neither perfectly fresh nor of the first 
quality. That reverse side of the lovely medallion aroused 
regret for the antique Greek profile of the preceding day. 
The cameo had become once more a hundred-sou piece. 

Without his picturesque costume he seemed to me 
nothmg more than a third-class actor. In plumed cap 
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The dinner was copious enough to enable us to eat 
only what was eatable. The rest was an absurd con- 
glomeration of dishes which must have been scandalized 
to find themselves in company. Garlic, honey, peppers 
aud buttermilk got along as best they could with meats 
and vegetables. The prince devoured everything indis- 
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criminately. Moranbois, intending to allude to the repast 
of the ancients, remarked in an undertone that our host 
was 2i gueulard like the old Greeks. The Parisian groom, 
who was a malicious little monkey, heard him and grinned 
from ear to ear with delight. The rascal was immensely 
entertained by Purpurin's extraordinary appearance, and 
as he waited at table he kept nudging him in a way that 
seriously impaired the dignity of our stage footman. The 
other servants, of whom there were five or six planted 
about us, grave and stately in their national costume, 
were there for show only and stood as motionless as 
statues. Luckily the groom, who was as active as a liz- 
ard, ran from one to another, filling our glasses with 
champagne made at Trieste, Vienna or somewhere else, 
which would soon have gone to our heads if it had been 
good enough to make us imprudent. Moranbois was not 
hard to please, but he could drink with impunity ; Lam- 
besq considered himself still too ill to take any risk, and 
Marco, being seated beside Léon, was forced by him 
to be careful. 

The prince alone became a little excited, and, as his 
warlike instinct awoke, he said a few words to us at des- 
sert concerning the never-ending struggle of his country 
against the Turks. A goodly supply of ambition was 
mingled with his patriotism, and he gave us to under- 
stand that he was likely to be chosen leader of the per- 
manent insurrection, the unwavering purpose of which 
was to secure the unity and independence of the coun- 
try. 

Someone sent for him and he left the room, begging us 
to wait for him at the table. Thereupon, the groom, who 
was a stunted youngster of twenty -two, drunk with joy to 
find someone to talk to, and ambitious to talk to real 
actors, mingled unhesitatingly in our conversation. 
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'* Don't you go and believe all my master tells you," 
he said. *' He's a terrible man in a battle, I don't say he 
isn't, but not more so than others. There are fifty or 
more princes like him, who agree well enough in hammer- 
ing those dogs of Turks ; but they all want to command 
in chief. My master won't get there, he's too much of a 
Frenchman ; his mother was no more noble than I am, 
and his father didn't descend in a straight line from the 
Klementis of old times. People here don't look kindly 
on the European airs monsieur puts on, and these body- 
guards you see here, standing as stiff as candles, and not 
understanding a word we say, despise us ; they would 
like to wring my neck because I shave monsieur when he 
chooses to be clean for a while." 

" If he chooses to be clean, it is to please us, appar- 
ently," said Régine ; " but tell us, my boy, doesn't that 
shaved moustache prove that your master doesn't expect 
war for some time to come, for that blue lip wouldn't be 
en règle?" 

"It proves perhaps," replied the groom, **that mon- 
seigneur proposes to try a bold stroke and doesn't mean 
to be recognized ; no one knows. But it's all one to me ; 
peace and war are so much alike in this land of brigands 
that you can't tell the difference." 

" Brigands ? " cried Lucinde ; ** 1 have always wanted 
to see one. You say there are some about here ? " 

" There's nothing else, mademoiselle, and you see 
some standing round you now." 

** Nonsense ! These handsome fellows ? " 

"As true as 1 am standing here ! They're like the 
wolves : they don't do any harm when they are not 
hungry ; but when they are in want of everything, woe 
to the poor devils who have a fancy to visit their moun- 
tains ! They are very gentle, and hospitable even, 
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when everything goes well with them, but when they 
are pressed too hard by the Turks, they must needs take 
from strangers the wherewithal to buy bread and pow- 
der. Fine fellows all the same ! but they're rather sav- 
age and you mustn't tease them. Then there are parties 
of bandits of all countries infesting the frontier ; they 
call themselves patriots, but they are not to be trusted. 
Never go to walk further away than the little lake, 
and never venture into the mountains. I say this seri- 
ously." 

This intelligent, bold-faced youth, whose name was 
Colinet, and whom his master had nicknamed Meta, — 
half man, — would gladly have chattered away all night ; 
but the prince returned and invited us to take our coffee 
in his salon, which was daintily furnished in the style of 
the later Empire, and very interesting. He showed us 
the whole suite — his bedroom, decorated in the French 
style, with a French bed on which he never slept, pre- 
ferring a bearskin in winter and a mat of rushes in sum- 
mer, his boudoir and his study. These rooms were very 
rich, with gilding on all sides, but characterless and en- 
tirely devoid of comfort. We preferred to remain in the 
Oriental salon, where we were supplied with magnificent 
chibouques and detestable cigars. But the thick coffee 
was beginning to seem delicious to us ; one becomes ac- 
customed to it, and the strong native Maraschino no 
longer seemed so formidable as at first. 

The prince drank so much of it that he fell into a tor- 
pid state closely resembling sleep. Impéria took out her 
lace ; Régine, spying a pack of cards, challenged Moran- 
bois to a game of bézique ; Bellamare challenged Léon to 
play chess ; Lambesq took up a copy of the Siècle three 
weeks old, and Marco fell -asleep, as he always did when 
he could not laugh and play pranks. The evening was 
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threatening to be altogether too peaceful for us, when the 
prince, sitting up on his couch, began to recite some 
verses of Racine's, pretending to have forgotten them, in 
order to lure us into declaiming them before him. 

** This is making us pay our scot a little prematurely," 
said Bellamare in my ear ; '' but it's quite as well to pay 
cash as to run into debt. Let us go about it cheer- 
hilly." 

The prince asked for a scene from Pkidre. That was 
one of Ludnde's parts, but she had lost her voice on the 
reef and had not fully recovered it, and she was too 
proud of that fine organ to consent to endanger it ; she 
urged Impéria to take her place. 

"I have never taken any part but Aricie," said Im- 
péria. ** Phèdre is not in my line, and I have never 
studied it." 

" That makes no difference," said Bellamare. " You 
know the part, and, at all events, Moranbois is here." 

Moranbois had an extraordinary memory and knew 
the whole classic rep)ertory by heart. He concealed him- 
self behind a screen, Impéria and Régine draped them- 
selves in huge Cashmere shawls with which the prince 
provided them, and, taking their position at a suitable 
distance, the lights being prop)erly arranged and the 
royal arm-chair placed where it belonged, they began the 
scene : 

**Ah ! that 1 were seated 'neath the forest shade ! " 

1 was curious to see how Impéria, whose voice was of 
a crystalline rather than of a tragic timbre, would repeat 
those contralto lines, and how her refined and moderate 
action would adapt itself to the gloomy attitude of the 
woman devoured by love. She had laughed beforehand 
at the fiasco she was certain to make, and had begged us 
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to applaud her none the less, so that the prince, who was 
not likely to be a connoisseur, would not detect her 
shortcomings. 

Imagine my surprise and Bellamare'sand everybody's, 
when we saw Impéria suddenly change her expression 
and, as if inspired by the idea of the part, assume in- 
stinctively, having never sought it, the crushed and ab- 
sorbed attitude of the victim of destiny ! Her eye sank 
in its orbit and became as fixed as if she were still on 
that accursed reef, gazing at the disappointing sails as 
they faded away on the horizon. All that we had suf 
fered passed through our minds and a shudder ran 
through our veins. She felt it in the air about her, and 
her face assumed an expression which we had never 
seen upon it. Her irreproachable diction became gradu- 
ally more emphatic, her cold breast heaved, and her 
frail voice, now almost strident, rang out in tones of dis- 
tress, rebellion and excitement which resembled nothing 
we had ever heard. Had she an attack of fever ? or was 
it we who were delirious ? She caused us to shed real 
tears, and that emotion, necessary doubtless to people 
who had forced themselves to laugh in the very jaws of 
death, excited us to frenzy. We applauded, we shrieked, 
we threw ourselves into one another's arms, we kissed 
Impéria's hands as we told her that she was sublime. 
We made more noise than a crowded theatre. The prince 
was forgotten as completely as if he had never existed. 

When I remembered him, I saw that he was staring at 
us in amazement ; doubtless he took us for madmen, but 
it was a play all the same. He fancied that he was 
studying the private life of actors, concerning which so- 
ciety people are tremendously curious, and of which he 
was privileged to catch a glimpse at an altogether ex- 
ceptional moment. 
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He was deeply interested. All that we had to do was 
to avoid boring him. So that everything was for the 
best. He had no need to ask us for another scene, for 
we all had a frenzied craving to act in tragedy and to be 
stimulated and excited by one another. Moranbois the 
Hercules went to fetch the costume chest. The prince's 
boudoir served as a dressing-room for the men, his study 
for the women. Like an ass, he commented on our 
modesty, and Moranbois, who could never hold himself 
in check for long, said to him in the most courtier-like 
tone he could muster : 

" So Your Highness had taken it into his head that we 
were no better than beasts ?" 

The prince deigned to roar with laughter at this sally. 

In a quarter of an hour we had put on our small- 
clothes and arranged our draperies. 1 was Hippolyte, 
the rôles of Thésée, Aricie and Théramène being re- 
spectively filled by Lambesq, Anna and Léon. We 
played the piece through, I don't know how ; we were 
all lifted off the earth by the talent which made itself 
manifest in Impéria. It seemed that the shipwreck 
had revolutionized her artistic temperament ; she was 
nervous, feverish, sometimes admirable, always heart- 
rending. She followed the hazard of inspiration ; she 
did not realize what she was doing. She was seized at 
times by a longing to laugh which resolved itself into 
sobs. That longing to laugh began to attack our nervous 
systems also ; it was the inevitable reaction after our 
tears. When Léon came to Théramène's narrative, 
which he detested, he pretended that he could not re- 
member, and Marco, being warned by him, pushed Pur- 
purin in front of Thésée, dressed in a most excruciatingly 
funny costume. Overjoyed to display his dramatic tal- 
ent, he began thus, blending his two favorite passages : 
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•• No sooner had we left Trezena's gates, 
Twas in the silent watches of the night, 
My mother Jezebel. Her guards in dire distress — " 

He could go no farther. The prince threw himself 
back on his cushions, laughing heartily, and that was 
the signal for an outburst of uproarious hilarity on our 
part. 

While we were taking off our costumes, Bellamare was 
treated to a comic scene wherein the prince was the 
actor. 

"Monsieur l'imprésario," said that artless potentate, 
*' you have played a trick on me, I don't know why ; 
but 1 have discovered it, and you may as well confess 
the truth. This young actress whom you call Impéria 
— that is a nom de guerre, isn't it ? " 

"We all have noms de guerre," replied Bellamare, 
"and that one conceals no secret worthy to interest 
Your Highness." 

" 1 beg your pardon. I recognized Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel perfectly." 

"Who ? " cried Bellamare, almost speechless with sur- 
prise. "Which?" 

" Impéria, I tell you. 1 saw Rachel once, in this very 
play of Phèdre. It is her figure, her age, her voice, her 
acting. Come, confess it, and do not try to deceive me 
any longer. It is really Rachel, and she has forbidden 
you to betray her incognito, in order to punish me for not 
recognizing her at once." 

Bellamare was too honest to lie, and at the same time 
too mischievous to renounce the entertainment which the 
prince's strange mistake promised to afford us. He in- 
sisted that Impéria was not Rachel, but he said it in a 
hesitating way and with symptoms of embarrassment 
which convinced our host that he was not mistaken. 
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When Impéria returned to the salon, Klementi kissed 
her hands respectfully and tenderly, and begged her to 
accept the shawl which she brought back to him. She 
declined, saying that she had not sufficient talent or 
reputation to justify her in accepting such a gift. Lu- 
cinde, who came next, considered her a great fool, and 
bitterly regretted that she had not played Phèdre. Ré- 
gine said to her in an undertone : 

** Take it ; you can give it to me if you don't want it." 

The prince seemed hurt by her refusal. Bellamare 
took the shawl and told the prince that he would make 
her accept it ; but he adroitly placed it in His Highness's 
bedroom, judging rightly that it would not do to exploit 
the name of Rachel, and that the present would not be 
acceptable to Impéria until it should be offered her in ap- 
preciation of her own talent. 

When we had returned to our quarters, he regaled us 
with the anecdote, adding that Impéria had disclosed 
qualities that evening which made our host's mistake 
very excusable. 

** Hush, my friend," said Impéria, suddenly becoming 
sad. ** 1 appreciate better than you do what 1 was to- 
night. 1 tried an experiment, 1 acted by inspiration, 
thinking that 1 was detestable, and determined to try it 
again if 1 made you laugh. 1 made you weep because 
you needed to weep ; but you will laugh to-morrow if 1 
repeat my performance." 

"No," said Bellamare, "I know what I am talking 
about ; what you happened upon this evening was genu- 
inely fine, 1 give you my word of honor." 

"Very well," she rejoined, "if that is so, I shall not 
happen on it again to-morrow, as 1 did it unintention- 
ally." 

"We shall see," said Lucinde, who had, like the rest 
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of US, yielded to the enthusiasm of the moment and ap- 
plauded her companion, but who had had enough of it 
already, and did not propose to be run off the field. 

"Let us see at once," said Bellamare, with the in- 
tense earnestness which he always carried into his 
instruction ; "if it was a mere fleeting inspiration, such 
as so many distinguished artists have had just once in 
their lives, never to recur, I propose to find it out! 
Begin that scene again : 

" 'Ah I that I were seated ' " 

"I am tired," said Impéria, "I can't possibly do 
it." 

" Tired ? an additional reason ! Come, try, I insist 
upon it, for your own good, my girl ! Try to carve your 
inspiration on the marble before it has grown cold. If 
you find it again, I will note it down, and then I will 
carve it for you so that you will never lose it again." 

Impéria sat down and tried to arrange her attitude and 
her features. She could not repeat her expression or her 
tone. 

"You see," she said, " it was merely a passing breath. 
It may be, indeed, that I really did nothing. You all 
shared one of the hallucinations characteristic of excited 
imaginations." 

" Then will it be the same with you as with me ? " 
I said. " I had the sacred fire on a certain evening, and 
afterward " 

" It happens to everybody," rejoined Bellamare. " I 
remember playing Arnolphe one night without speaking 
through my nose. I had beaten my wife in the morning, 
and I was as radiant as the stars. Just because one falls 
back into what is natural to him after one of those prodi- 
gies, it doesn't follow that he cannot repeat it and make 
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it permanent. Never be discouraged, my children ; great 
is Apollo and Bellamare is his prophet ! " 

The next day Bellamare was summoned by the prince 
to his study. 

"You must show your courage," he said, "even 
though you are still a little tired. I hoped to allow you 
a few days to repose ; but the situation of my affairs 
forces my hand, and moreover Rachel's presence among 
you — Don't say no, for my groom talked this morn- 
ing with your jeune comique, who admitted everything ; it 
is really Rachel, hiding behind the name of Impéria. 
I could not be mistaken, you see ! Rachel's voice is 
still in my ears and her delicate profile before my eyes. 
If she persists in concealing her identity, do not thwart 
her, we will pretend to keep her secret ; but the influ- 
ence of her real name and the charm of her marvellous 
talent will be of very great advantage to my country. 
Understand me ; no one is capable of controlling a vast 
insurrection. All these petty nobles, who are equally 
brave and devoted to the cause, are all equally lacking in 
the two essentials : money and intelligence. I am rich, 
1 have had the education which makes a man out of 
a savage. So that the welfare of ail is in my hands, 
if they will only open their eyes. There are prejudices 
against me just on account of my education, of which 
they do not realize the advantages. They call me a 
merry-Andrew because I love the wits ! Help me to fas- 
cinate and charm these uncivilized minds. Recite to 
them noble verses which I will translate to them in my 
own way, and whose rhythmical solemnity will compel 
their respect. Show them fine costumes, sing for them 
stirring songs of war ; I know that you are all musicians 
— and — and — and if Rachel, going back a very few years, 
if Rachel would consent to sing them the Marseillaise, 
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which, so they say, excited the French people to frenzy 
— Come ! I know that she refuses to sing it any more ; 
but here, under a transparent pseudonym — Impéria, im- 
peratrix, that is so easy to read 1 I know that that song 
tires her terribly, but I have jewels to reward her, and 
more beautiful shawls than the one she refused yes- 
terday. As for you, monsieur Timpresario, I will con- 
sent to whatever you wish. You made no conditions on 
coming here ; now is the time. Sit at my desk ; write 
and I will sign." 

Any other than Bellamare, unless he were a downright 
knave, would have been embarrassed to accept this 
offer ; but he could be an honorable man and a clever 
man at the same time ; he chose his course on the 
instant, and wrote as follows : 

" Prince Klementi hereby engages Sieur Bellamare's 
troupe for one month, at one thousand francs for each 
performance given in his château with Mademoiselle Im- 
péria in the cast. In addition, the sum of one thousand 
francs for each performance is to paid to the said Made- 
moiselle Impéria, provided that, at the close of said en- 
gagement. Prince Klementi persists in considering her 
equal to Mademoiselle Rachel in tragedy and in her sing- 
ing of the Marseillaise; otherwise, nothing shall be due 
to said Impéria except such a present as the said prince 
shall deem it proper to bestow upon her." 

The prince considered this an ingeniously worded en- 
gagement, signed it, and paid a thousand francs in 
advance. Bellamare, as he withdrew, said to satisfy 
his conscience : 

" 1 swear to your highness that Impéria is not Rachel." 

** Excellent ! excellent I " laughed the prince. " Call 
your people and select your theatre. 1 will send out my 
invitations for Sunday." 
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He rang for Meta, who, having been in his service 
three years, had learned the language of the country, 
and ordered him to act as interpreter between the mem- 
bers of the troupe and such worlcmen as should be 
employed. From that moment. Meta, who was passion- 
ately attached to us, never left us except to dress and 
shave the prince. 

He was an intelligent youngster, audacious and cor- 
rupt, a typical Paris gamin, who boasted of having played 
his part on many a barricade. He had seen Rachel 
gratis, and being perfectly certain that she was not 
among us, he maliciously encouraged his master's delu- 
sion, having the ascendancy over him which spoiled child- 
ren are allowed to obtain. So that he was the principal 
author of the romance the action of which was about to 
begin. 

Léon blamed Bellamare's fne:^:(p termine severely, and 
declared that we were making a Jesuitical use of Rachel's 
name. Impéria felt great repugnance to being the means 
of playing such a trick on the prince in the presence of 
his guests ; but he displayed such obstinate or well- 
feigned earnestness, and all our efforts to undeceive him 
were so utterly fruitless, that all our scruples vanished 
and we gayly prepared to act Corneille and Racine in 
the convent-bishopric-palace-fortress of Saint-Clément. 

We could find no better place than the monumental 
library. There was room there for an audience of four 
hundred, the maximum mentioned by the prince, and 
also for a pretty little stage, with its wings, dressing- 
rooms, and stairways. The stout shelves, which had for- 
merly held folio manuscripts and printed volumes in all 
tongues, were taken down and rearranged so as to form 
an excellent gallery for the audience. We had all the 
workmen we required, active and obedient. They were 
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soldiers in the prince's army. We sent for two monks 
from the new convent, who, thinking that they were 
decorating a chapel, painted for us in water-color, in the 
Greco-Byzantine style, a very pretty stage-front, and 
the manteaux d'Arlequin, that is to say, the front wings, 
which serve to set off the others. A huge rug performed 
the functions of curtain ; it was a little heavy and re- 
quired four men to work it, but that did not concern us. 
Moranbois undertook to arrange the scenery, which he 
understood better than anyone else. Léon sketched it and 
I painted it with the assistance of Bellamare and Marco. 
The curtain at the rear of the classic peristyle for the 
tragedy had been repaired at Gravosa. Lambesq did his 
best to repair the instruments which had suffered. The 
orchestra, that is to say the quartette which took the 
place of one, was hidden in the wings, so that the actors 
engaged in the performance could take their places in it 
from time to time, and not be seen by the audience play- 
ing the violin or double bass in the costume of the em- 
peror or his confidant. Bellamare introduced an inno- 
vation : a coryphée, in guise of chorus, recited a piece of 
verse at the beginning and end of the acts. These 
verses, imitated from the old texts, were very fine ; they 
were written by Léon. The orchestra accompanied 
them, using mutes, with a solemn, monotonous melody 
which I had composed, that is to say stolen, but which 
produced an excellent effect. 

While we made these hasty preparations, Impéria was 
studying the Marseillaise, which she had never sung in 
her life nor heard Rachel sing; she simply knew that 
the great tragedienne, having no voice and no musical 
method, had composed a sort of dramatic chant, which 
she acted and declaimed rather than sang. Impéria, 
being a musician, could not deal so roughly with the 
18 
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heroes of the Iliad, as Bellamare called them, threw in- 
nocent kisses to her, and tossed their silk and gold 
sashes on the stage, with their gold and silver chains and 
even the rich buckles from their caps : it took us an 
hour to pick them all up. 

The prince disappeared during the uproar. Where 
was he ? Although he was most ingenuous with us, he 
was very wily in dealing with his own countrymen, and 
he had carefully arranged his effect. He had received his 
guests in French costume, taking pleasure in irritating 
them by that affectation of superiority, and determined 
to compel them to accept him as a métis — ^half-breed, — 
who was in no respect inferior to any of the pure breed. 
In the intermission afforded by Imperials protracted and 
noisy triumph, he hurriedly donned his most gorgeous 
ceremonial costume and replaced his magnificent mous- 
tache, which was always false, his own natural one 
being a paltry affair. In this guise he stalked upon the 
stage and presented the supposed Rachel with an enor- 
mous nosegay of mountain anemones and myrtle blos- 
soms, the stalks being passed through a diamond brace- 
let. 

He accompanied this offering with a speech in the lan- 
guage of the country, which he delivered with his face 
toward the audience, and which voiced the ardent patriot- 
ism and the implacable vendetta-like spirit which the 
singer's genius had stirred and set to vibrating in those 
heroic hearts. Then, seeing that his guests hesitated to 
approve the sudden transformations of his personal ap- 
pearance, he added a few words, pointing to his cloak 
and his beard and striking his hand against his heart. It 
was easy to understand him then. He told them that a 
man's worth did not depend upon a costume, which any- 
one could procure with money, nor upon a moustache. 
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which a barber could plant anew as well as remove, but 
that it depended upon a noble heart which God alone 
could place in the breast He emphasized this last sen- 
tence so strongly, and his gestures were so energetic, 
that he produced the effect he sought, like a consum- 
mate actor who had trodden the boards for years. He 
had certainly studied Lambesq and declaimed quite as 
well as he, in his own tongue. We gave the signal 
for applause in the wings, and the audience, carried 
off its feet, gave him the ovation to which he aspired. 

Impéria, on returning to the green-room, fainted from 
fatigue and excitement. On recovering her senses, she 
saw at her feet the pile of tokens of admiration which 
had been tossed to her. She bade Moranbois take charge 
of them as belonging to the association, and, despite our 
remonstrances, we had to consent to their being placed 
in the common cash-box. She retained only two lovely 
sashes, which she presented to Régine and Lucinde, who 
were not members of the association. Bellamare in- 
sisted however that she should take the diamond brace- 
let and wear it before the prince, who would not under- 
stand her refusal to do so, and would attribute it to scorn 
of the value of the proffered gift. 

We acted in tragedy four times in one month, each 
time before a larger audience ; and the Marseillaise 
always aroused the same transports of excitement and 
brought a shower of gifts on the stage. It was the same 
as at Toulon, except that the offerings were more mag- 
nificent ; and as the prince persisted in trying to persuade 
himself and the others that nobody but Rachel was 
capable of singing the Marseillaise as Impéria sang it, we 
found ourselves in possession of a handsome sum of 
money and of a very considerable amount in antique 
jewels, richly embroidered fabrics, knives, pipes and 
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Other rich and curious objects. Impéria became seriously 
angry when we tried to make a distinction between her 
interests and ours. She insisted that the articles of asso- 
ciation should be carried out strictly according to the 
letter. The only use that she made of her advantage 
over the rest of us was to provide that a handsome bonus 
should be given to the paid members of the troupe. Even 
Lambesq was not excluded, despite all his offences. He 
had delivered his lines in sonorous tones with a Cyclo- 
pean energy which had produced a greater effect than 
Leon's correct and conscientious acting. So that he had 
contributed to our success and we owed him some com- 
pensation. He did not expect it and seemed profoundly 
grateful. 

Success is life to the actor, it means safety in the pres- 
ent, unbounded hope, confidence in his lucky star. We 
were bound to go together like brothers and sisters ; jeal- 
ousy, malice, quarrels were at an end ; we were all per- 
fectly devoted to one another, our gayety was inexhaust- 
ible, our health excellent. We had the extraordinary 
exuberance of vitality and the childish lack of foresight, 
which are characteristic of the profession when every- 
thing goes well. We studied earnestly, we introduced 
improvements in our mise en scène. Bellamare, having 
no outside cares, was entirely at our service and helped 
us to make real progress. Léon was no longer melan- 
choly. The pleasure of hearing his verses delivered 
intelligently by Impéria inspired him anew. We led 
a charming life in our little oasis. The weather was 
superb and enabled us from time to time to take long 
walks through a region of awe-inspiring splendors and 
hidden wonders. We did not see so much as the shadow 
of a brigand. To be sure, when we proposed to venture 
a short distance into the mountains, the prince provided 
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US with an escort ; on those occasions we generally went 
hunting, and the women would join us with provisions 
and lunch with us in the wildest spots. We had a craze 
for discovering new places, and no one ever thought 
of being dizzy. 

The inhabitants of the valley had taken a liking to us, 
and their hospitality was really touching. They were 
the most honest and mildest-mannered people on earth. 
At night, when we returned to the fortress, it seemed as 
if we were returning home, and the creaking of the draw- 
bridge behind us caused no unpleasant impression. We 
prolonged our studies, our literary discussions, our merry 
badinage, our laughter and fooling, far into the night. 
We were never fatigued, never bored. 

The prince often went away, and always unexpect- 
edly. Was he preparing a coup de main, as his groom 
thought, or was he working up the passions of his party, 
preparatory to assuming the supreme command ? Meta, 
who talked more than we asked him to, declared that 
there was a deal of intriguing both for and against 
his master, that he had one rival of a more serious turn 
of mind than he, one Danilo Niegosh, whose chances 
were better in the province of the Black Mountain, where 
Klementi would certainly be beaten, despite his efforts, 
his outlay of money, his receptions and his theatre. 

"There's only one thing that could make him success- 
ful," he said, "and that would be to capture from the 
Turks, single-handed, some strong fortress. That's the 
way it is in this country. When these gentry all act to- 
gether, each one of them does as much as any other ; so 
that the ambitious ones would like to make a bold stroke 
without letting anyone know ; or carry out successfully, 
with just their own little band, some undertaking which 
the others have declared impossible. That is how it is 
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that they sometimes do astonishing things ; but that is 
also how it is that they are very often roasted for having 
attacked someone stronger than themselves^ so that they 
have to start all over again." 

Perhaps the groom was right ; but we could not help 
admiring those handsome nobles, uncivilized in manners 
and morals, but proud and untamable, who would rather 
lead the life of savages in their inaccessible mountains 
than abandon them to the enemy and live in civil- 
ized lands. We felt more esteem and sympathy for 
them than for our prince, and it seemed to us that the 
other chiefs had no reason to envy him his literary ac- 
quirements and his sham beard. We considered that it 
would be absurd on our part to try to inoculate them 
with a civilization of which they had no need, and which 
had had no other effect on the prince than to deprive him 
of half his poetic charm. 

Perhaps you will think that we were wrong, and that 
we argued too much from the actor's standpoint ; possi- 
bly we did. The artist is very fond of local color, and 
pays little heed to the obstacles it puts in the way of 
progress. As I have told you, he doesn't go to the bot- 
tom of things ; he would drown there. He is a combina- 
tion of imagination and sentiment. 

We did not argue with the prince ; it would have been 
altogether useless, and he gave us no time. When he 
joined us at our rehearsals, or when he invited us into 
his Byzantine salon, he squeezed us like lemons, to 
press out our wit and our merriment for his own bene- 
fit. Did he really long to be amused and to forget in 
our society his feverish ambition, or did he practise play- 
ing the part of a frivolous man with us, in order to put 
the suspicions of certain rivals to sleep ? 

Whatever his idea may have been, he was perfectly 
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amiable and companionable with us, and we could not 
refuse to be amiable to him. To be sure, he made us 
pay our scot at his table and earn the money called for 
by our contract, for he often asked us to act for him 
alone, gratis, and he laughed till he cried at Bellamare's 
excellent comic acting and Marco's refined burlesque ; 
but he had shown no signs of distrust or stinginess, 
and we did not propose to be behindhand with him. If 
his tone was not always unexceptionable, he had at all 
events the wit to overwhelm our actresses with atten- 
tions and civilities without paying court to anyone of 
them. As Anna continued to rave over him, we feared 
some disturbance of our friendly relations. We do not 
play the pedagogue with our actresses, but we detest 
men who bill and coo before the eyes of us actors and 
force us to pretend to be jealous or indulgent, when, in 
fact, we are neither. In the provinces and in a small 
company, the situation is sometimes unendurable, and 
we were no more inclined to submit to it in an Ori- 
ental palace than in the wings at Quimper-Corentin. 
Anna had been warned that if the prince threw his hand- 
kerchief at her feet, we would be neither confidants nor 
witnesses of her intrigue. 

The prince, instead of concealing his amours, was 
shrewd enough to abstain from love-making altogether. 
He wished to keep us in good-humor and in full pos- 
session of all our talents. He did not choose to sow 
discord in our private circle, and we were very grateful 
to him on that account. We owed to him a month of un- 
clouded happiness. I need to remind myself of that in 
order to speak of him with justice. How far we were 
from anticipating the ghastly tragedy by which we were 
to pay for his splendid hospitality I 

But I must come to that heartbreaking, atrocious scene, 
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the remembrance of which always causes the cold perspi- 
ration to start at the roots of my hair. 

We had fulfilled our contract. We had played Phidre, 
Athalie, Polyeucie and Cinna. The prince kept his prom- 
ise and made us rich. When he settled with us he 
showed us a letter from Constantinople in which he was 
told that Zamorini had started for Russia. That swin- 
dler had broken his contract with us, we owed him 
nothing. He left us to pay for our journey, but we were 
too well indemnified to complain, and Bellamare hesitated 
whether we should go to Constantinople on our own ac- 
count, or return to France by way of Germany. The 
prince advised the latter course ; in Turkey we should 
meet with nothing but disappointment, danger and 
wretchedness. He urged us to go to Belgrade and 
Pesth, predicting great success for us in Hungary ; but 
he begged us not to come to any decision until after his 
return from a short journey he was obliged to take. 
Perhaps he would ask us then to remain another fort- 
night on the same terms. We promised to wait three 
days, and he departed, telling us again and again to look 
upon his house as our own. He never had been more 
agreeable. He persisted so obstinately in taking Im- 
péria for Rachel, that he said to her as he bade her 
adieu : 

** 1 hope that you will not carry away unpleasant 
memories of my wild country, and that you will say a 
good word of me to your generals and ministers." 

So we remained there, perfectly easy in our minds, 
under the guardianship of a garrison of twelve men, who 
attended to the service of the house as well as of the 
fortress, being household servants and soldiers in turn. 
I have told you that they were fine-looking, solemn fel- 
lows who did not understand a word of French. A sort 
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of lieutenant whose name was Nikanor — I shall never 
forget it — and who was in command in the prince's ab- 
sence, spoke Italian very well, but he never spoke to us. 
We had nothing to do with him, his functions being 
purely military. He was a tall old man, whose sidelong 
glance and thin lips did not attract us. We imagined, 
not without reason, that he entertained a profound con- 
tempt, perhaps a secret aversion for us. 

We were waited on by Brother Ischirion and little 
Meta, and we did without them as much as possible. The 
monk was dirty, inquisitive, fawning and treacherous. 
The groom was loquacious and familiar, amusing, but a 
blackguard, as Moranbois said. 

Not without regret therefore did we see that our little 
Marco was becoming so intimate with that boy that they 
called each other thou, and was cutting loose from us more 
and more, to roam through the cloisters and servants' 
quarters with him. Marco replied to our reproaches that 
he was the son of a workman of Rouen as Meta was of a 
Parisian workman, that they had talked the same slang 
from childhood, that Meta had quite as much intelligence 
as he, in short that neither of them was any better than 
the other. He alleged as a pretext for his constant 
prowling about with that Frontin, the pleasure of driving 
the monk wild, for he was an old nuisance and detested 
them both. It was easy to see that the monk did hold 
them both in horror, although he never complained of 
their malicious pranks and seemed to endure them with 
angelic patience. The history of the Turks' heads still 
lay heavy on his heart. He had found them on an altar 
in a small oratory where he performed his devotions and 
secreted his sweetmeats. He had readily divined the 
author of that profanation. I don't know whether he 
complained to the prince. The prince knew nothing 
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turned too late and had found the drawbridge raised, but 
that there was no cause for anxiety. Anywhere in the 
village they would find people ready and eager to take 
them in until the next day. 

His theory was so plausible, we had been so hospitably 
greeted whenever we walked through the village, that 
we were not at all worried. And yet we were struck by 
something that Lambesq said when we returned to our 
room. He asked us if we knew that the prince had a 
harem. 

** Not exactly a harem," replied Léon ; " it is what is 
called an odalik, I think. He isn't, like the Turks, mar- 
ried to one woman and owner of the others by right of 
purchase. He simply has several mistresses, who are at 
liberty to leave him but have no desire to do so, because 
they would be sold to the Turks. They live on excel- 
lent terms with one another, probably because that is 
customary among women in the East, and they are kept 
concealed because that is the manner of loving of the men 
hereabout, or because it is a point of honor with them." 

"That may be," rejoined Lambesq; "but do you 
know in what corner of this mysterious mansion they 
are walled up ? " 

"Walled up ? " repeated Bellamare. 

"Yes, walled up, and securely too. All the doors 
which formerly communicated with the part of the con- 
vent they occupy have been permanently closed ; it's 
the former laundry, where there's an excellent well. 
The laundry has been made into magnificent baths, 
a small garden has been laid out in the courtyard, there's 
a pretty little summer-house, and those three women 
live there and never come out. There's a negress to 
wait on them, and two men to guard the only door of 
theiT prison, to which the prince goes at night by a pas- 
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sageway cut in the wall. Our dear prince is modest in 
his gallantry, like all Orientals." 

" How do you know all these details ? " inquired Bel- 
lamare in surprise. ** It can't be that you have been 
imprudent enough to go prowling about the place ? " 

"No ; that would be in very bad taste," replied Lam- 
besq, " and God knows whether the ladies in question 
are houris or drabs. However, 1 have never been 
tempted ; but that saucy rascal of a groom found the 
key to the mysterious passage in the prince's apart- 
ments, and he has used it several times to see the ladies 
in the bath without being seen." 
" Did he tell you so ? " 

" No ; Marco told me ; and indeed " 

" Indeed what ? " 

"1 don't know if 1 ought to tell you — ^he confided it to 
me one evening when he was tipsy and was rather more 
friendly with me than was necessary. I could have 
done very well without his confidence ; but I confess 
that 1 was curious to find out whether he was laughfng at 
me, and he gave me details which proved to my satisfac- 
tion — Well, i think it's only right that you should know; 
Meta took him with him to see the odalisques at their 
toilet, and the boy's head is turned. I'll wager he was 
there yesterday when we were waiting for him to come 
to rehearsal, and it may well be that it's a dangerous 
business for him. 1 don't know how the prince's icog- 
lans would take the joke if they should catch him in the 
act of gratifying his curiosity." 

** Psha ! we are not among the Turks," rejoined Bella- 
mare; "they wouldn't impale a man for that here ; but 
the prince would be very ill-pleased, I suppose, and I 
propose to put down such escapades by stern measures. 
Marco is a good fellow ; when he understands that these 
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foolish little tricks of his may cast suspicion on our 
honor, he will give them up. You have done well, Lam- 
besq, to tell me the truth, and i regret that you didn't do 
it sooner." 

We went to bed with our minds at rest, but a vague 
presentiment disturbed my sleep and woke me before 
daybreak. 1 thought of Marco in spite of myself, and 
wished that he had returned. 

It had thundered during the night and the air in our apart- 
ments was hot and oppressive. 1 was almost suffocated, 
but 1 did not want to wake my comrades ; so, without 
making any noise, 1 went out on a terrace overlooked by 
a bastion near by, from which I could see, a little farther 
away, the entrance tower outlined against a cloudy sky. 
The greenish gleam of the approaching day accentuated 
the curious shapes of those motionless masses of vapor. 
The fortress, in that light, presented the aspect of a sol- 
emn and frowning black mass. 

It seemed to me that there were several persons on the 
tower, but they did not stir. I fancied that they were 
storks asleep on the battlements. Meanwhile it grew 
lighter, and it soon became impossible for me not to rec- 
ognize the Turks' heads, triumphantly replaced upon 
their iron stalks. It was undoubtedly contrary to the 
absent prince's orders, for he could not have intended to 
offer that direct challenge to the sensitive nerves of our 
actresses ; but it was a challenge from his retainers, per- 
haps a threat intended for us. I returned softly and 
woke Bellamare, to tell him of my discovery. While he 
dressed in order to go with me to make sure of the fact 
for himself, the day had freed itself entirely from the 
clutches of the night, and we distinctly saw Marco and 
Meta looking at us through two of the crenelles on our 
side of the tower. 
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**Have they made them prisoners, in God's name? " 
queried Bellamare ; *' and were they compelled to pass 
the night in the society of those severed heads, to punish 
them " 

His voice died away on his lips, as each second 
increased the brilliancy of the morning light. The two 
young men were as immovable as if they were chained, 
their chins resting on the railing of the platform. Their 
faces were ghastly pale, their half-open mouths were 
contracted in a frightful grin, they stared at us with 
sightless eyes. Our gestures and our calling made no 
impression on them. Drops of blood were trickling down 
over the stone. 

" They are dead I " cried Bellamare, grasping my arm 
in his clinched fingers ; ** they have been beheaded. 
There is nothing there but their heads ! '* 

1 almost swooned, and for several moments I did not 
know where 1 was. Bellamare also turned giddy and 
staggered like a drunken man. At last he succeeded in 
recovering his self-control. 

**We must find out," he said, "we must punish — 
Come ! " 

We woke our comrades. 

"Listen," said Bellamare to them, "an atrocious 
thing has happened, a shocking murder. Marco and 
Meta ! Hush ! not a word, not an outcry. We must 
think of our poor women, who have suffered so much 
already ! " 

He went and locked their door and handed Léon the 
key, saying : 

" You are not strong, you cannot help us. I place the 
women in your care ; if anyone should come and molest 
them, strike our tamtam ; we shall hear you, for we are 
not going out of the house. Don't say anything to them 
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if they don't wake before the usual hour and don't try to 
come out. They can't see the horrible sight from their 
room. — Come, Moranbois ! come, Laurence ! in the mat- 
ter of muscle you two are worth ten men ; I, too, am 
strong when it is necessary. — And hark ye, Lambesq ! 
you are a stout fellow too, but you are not fo.td of 
Marco. Are you generous enough, a loyal comrade 
enough, to be willing to avenge him even at the risk 
of your life ? " 

" Do you doubt it ? " replied Lambesq, with an air of 
fearlessness and sincerity which he had never displayed 
on the stage. 

" Good i " rejoined Bellamare, grasping his hand with 
fierce energy. ** We must arm ourselves, with daggers 
above all, there are plenty of them here." 

Moranbois opened the chest and we were armed in a 
twinkling ; then we went to the entrance tower. It was 
not guarded, no one seemed to have risen in that part of 
the fortress ; the bridge was not yet lowered. The sen- 
try on the neighboring bastion glanced at us indifferently, 
and did not pause for a moment in his monotonous pa- 
cing to and fro. His orders made no provision against our 
design. 

First of all, we desired to make sure of the truth, in- 
dubitable though it was. We ascended the spiral stair- 
case of the tower and found at the top only the bleeding 
heads of the two ill-fated children. They had been 
cleanly severed by one of the Damascus blades which 
Orientals wield with such cruel skill ; their bodies were 
not there. 

** Let us leave the heads where they are," said Bella- 
mare to Moranbois, whose teeth were chattering with 
grief and wrath. " The prince returns to-day ; he must 
see them." 
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"Very well, he shall see them," replied Moranbois; 
"but i don't propose that these innocent creatures shall 
remain in the company of these Turkish swine ! " 

And, as he felt that he must vent his fury upon 
something, he snatched the dried skulls from their sup- 
ports and hurled them on the pavement of the court- 
yard, where they fell with a dull thud and were 
crushed. 

** That does no good," said Bellamare. 

But he could not prevent it, and we left the tower 
after covering the two unhappy creatures with our hand- 
kerchiefs, for we would not leave them to be a derisive 
spectacle to their murderers. We took the key of the 
tower, and as we left it we saw that, although the sun 
had risen, the drawbridge was still raised, contrary to 
custom ; we were prisoners. 

"That makes no difference to us," said Moranbois; 
" we have nothing to do outside." 

There were two men on guard under the drawbridge. 
Bellamare questioned them. Their orders forbade them 
to reply, and they pretended not to understand us. At 
that moment. Brother Ischirion appeared on the other side 
of the moat. He carried a basket filled with eggs which 
he had been to the village to get. He must therefore 
have been astir early enough to know what had hap- 
pened the evening before or during the night. Bella- 
mare waited until he had been admitted, and, as Moran- 
bois shook him roughly to make him speak, we had to 
intercede for him ; he was the only man who could un- 
derstand us and answer our questions. 

"Who murdered our comrade and the prince's groom ? " 
Bellamare demanded of the bewildered monk. " Come, 
you know all about it, don't feign surprise." 

" In the name of St. George the Great," replied the 
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monk, " don't break my eggs, your excellency ! they are 
all fresh, for your breakfast." 

"I will crush you like a snake," said Moranbois, ** if 
you pretend not to understand ! Was it you who mur- 
dered those children ? No, you would never have had 
the courage ; but it was you who spied on them, de- 
nounced them, betrayed them, I am sure of that, and I 
promise you that you sha'nt carry your vile head to 
paradise." 

The monk fell on his knees, swearing by all the saints 
in the Greek calendar that he knew nothing about it and 
that he was innocent of any evil intention. He was 
evidently lying ; but the two guards, who were tran- 
quilly looking on, began to show signs of excitement, 
and Bellamare did not want them to interpose until he 
had obtained an answer from the monk. He forced from 
him the statement that the only person in authority who 
could have ordered the execution in the fortress was the 
commandant Nikanor. 

" Indeed, who else could have any authority over in- 
dividuals?" continued the monk. "There must be 
some master here in the prince's absence ; the com- 
mandant has power of life and death over all the inhab- 
itants of the fortress and the village." 

"Over you, you dogs of slaves, that may be," said 
Moranbois ; " but we will see if he has that power over 
us ! Where is the lair of your wild beast of a comman- 
dant ? take us to his den at once, and don't argue ! " 

The monk obeyed, bewailing his eggs, which Moranbois 
had broken with his energetic movements, and smiling in 
his beard at our wrath. He was leading us to the tiger's 
den ; doubtless he hoped that we should never come out 
of it. 



